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DR. YOUNG AND MRS. BELZONI. 


We designedly place the names of Dr. Young and Mrs. Belzoni together in this 
conspicuous position of our Magazine, because we are anxious to call attention 
to the claims of the lady on the lovers of antiquarian and Egyptian knowledge. 
We desire to rectify a mistake of the learned hierophant ; and while so doing, and 
emending the public memory and taste respecting a neglected but most interesting 
and important result of industry, ingenuity, and enterprise, to endeavour to put 
some money into the pocket of the excellent widow of him to whom we are 
indebted for it. We allude to the series of casts of the sculptures in the royal 
Egyptian mausoleum, taken on the spot by Sig. Belzoni, which many of our 
readers will recollect to have seen arranged in their original order, at Mr. 
Bullock’s museum, ten or twelve years ago. These beautiful and invaluable 
casts are, we understand, now on the premises of Mr. Austin, sculptor, New Road, 
and may be purchased for fifty pounds, or even a less sum. Several plans 
for the relief of the meritorious Belzoni’s widow have been from time to time 
suggested : the publication by subscription of a series of lithographic engravings 
from the tomb, a subscription for the purchase of an annuity, &c.; how 
ineffectually, the continued destitute state of that lady witnesses. We therefore 
propose another expedient which, while promoting so desirable an object at a 
very limited expense, may gratify the literary as well as the merely curious public, 
besides relieving our nation from the stigma of indifference to science, and 
ingratitude to its promoters. It is stated in a prospectus issued so long ago as 
the year 1828, that “ the expense ofa work of such magnitude makes it necessary 
to secure two hundred subscribers before the undertaking can commence ; and it 
is proposed to bring it out in numbers, from twelve to fourteen, at twenty-five 
shillings each.” It would thus require a subscription of more than 3000/. to 
publish the engravings; while the original casts may be restored to the public for 
a comparative trifle, with the probability of answering a better purpose to the party 
to be benefited. Let, then, a far less amount than would suffice either to publish 
the series of plates or to purchase an annuity for Mrs. Belzoni, be raised by 
subscription among a few individuals; let the sum so raised be applied to the 
purchase, and recolouring, where necessary, of the casts, and to placing them in 
proper rooms for exhibition, and let the proceeds be at Mrs. Belzoni’s disposal. 
Of the success of a plan which would thus gratify the taste and interest the 
best feelings of the public, we think there can hardly be a doubt. 

Besides, it is well known that at the time of the former exhibition, the 
revived Egyptian literature was in absolute embryo ; and all who have made 
that subject their study are aware that this royal Pharaotic monument was then 
viewed under false impressions. Hieroglyphic research is now, on the contrary, 
in an advanced state; and the advantage of studying an extensive series of 
sculptures, of the same size, relief, and colouring, in which they appear in the 
royal necropolis of Thebes, need not be impressed on the learned and the 
scientific, who are daily and hourly extending their collections of mere fragments. 

In furtherance of our purpose, we here subjoin a disquisition concocted by an 
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“ esteemed correspondent” with the view to correct a popular error regarding the 
monument alluded to, grounded on an oversight of Dr. Young in the infancy of 
the discovery which owes its birth to his sagacity and learning; and which is, 
up to the present hour, sanctioned by several of our best writers. Should our 
fricnd’s suggestion be adopted, our readers may indulge themselves by visiting 
the tomb of the father of the greatest Pharaoh who ever swayed the sceptre of 
Egypt, in whose reign the arts and power of that nation attained their highest 
point of grandeur, instead of that of the obscure King Psammis, to whom general 
opinion assigns it in connexion with sacred history, the illustration of which from 
hieroglyphic sources will, however, be found not to suffer from the correction. 
Here, accordingly, follows the commentary, to be dealt with as our readers 
please ; but let them not forget Mrs. Belzoni. 0. Y. 


ON DR. YOUNG'S EXPLANATION OF THE AGE OF THE EGYPTIAN TOMB OPENED 
AND EXHIBITED IN MODEL BY SIGNOR BELZONI, IN 1821. 


The bearings of this earliest attempt 
to illustrate sacred history from the 
treasures of ancient art and literature, 
which hieroglyphic inquiry has rescued 
from oblivion, appear to demand a 
more full developement than has hi- 
therto been laid before the public. 
The explanation advanced by the fa- 
ther of hieroglyphic discovery, in its 
infancy, although opposed to the opi- 
nion of other archeologists during and 
since his life time, was adhered to in 
the comparative maturity of the in- 
quiry, and never abandoned by that 
eminent scholar ; as appears from the 
work in which he was engaged until 
within a few days of his death. Sanc- 
tioned by such authority, it continues 
to receive support from learned writers, 
and may be viewed as the most gene- 
rally received explanation of this im- 
portant antiquity, being that adopted 
in our encyclopedias and other works 
of authority.* 

The monument in question being, 
however, one of an historically con- 
nected series, as the progress of dis- 
covery has manifested ; much more, in 
regard to both sacred and Egyptian 
history, depends on the validity of 
Dr. Young’s interesting hypothesis 
than the illustration of a single era; 
its tendency being to alter the whole 
admitted frame-work of the Egyptian 
records yet more than the theory of 
Newton. The bearing of this explana- 
tion becomes, therefore, a question of 
considerable importance ; and with the 
hope of proving that, whether the pre- 
ponderance of evidence shall appear 
to confirm or to overthrow it, the re- 
sults will be found equally favourable 
to the cause of truth and the illustration 
of sacred history, we have drawn up 


a brief, and, we trust, unbiassed view 
of the question. These preliminary 
observations have more immediate re- 
ference to the adoption and practical 
application of Dr. Young’s views in an 
interesting treatise recently given to 
the world by a learned and excellent 
prelate—Josiah and Cyrus, two great 
Objects of Divine Notice in the Scheme 
of Revelation: a work which, founded 
as it is on that portion of the sacred 
records in which the events of pro- 
phecy and of history become identified, 
and based as its arguments are upon 
the concurrent evidence of prophecy 
and of history, sacred and profane, 
combined with illustrations which have 
escaped the notice of former criticism, 
can well afford to have one limb of the 
argument subjected to the test of a 
more advanced stage of discovery. The 
perusal of the treatise alluded to first 
suggested the present essay, as we 
are persuaded that its object, “ to 
establish the veracity and to illustrate 
the inspiration of the sacred writers,” 
will be promoted by the unveiled facts 
of Egyptian history; which, the better 
they are known, will be found the 
more closely to agree with, and the 
more fully to corroborate the evidence 
of, the Jewish records. 

Dr. Young’s explanation is known 
to be grounded on the procession, sup- 
posed by Belzoni to consist of Per- 
sian, Jewish, Ethiopian, and redeemed 
Egyptian captives,whichappears among 
the sculptures, (and of which we pre- 
sent our readers with an accurate de- 
lineation from Mr. Burton’s Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica,) in connexion with the 
presumed discovery, on the Flaminian 
obelisk at Rome, of the names or titles 
of Pharaoh-Necho and Psammis, prin- 


° Encyclopedia Britannica, Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Dr. Russel’s View ot 
Ancient and Modern Egypt (1831), Josiah and Cyrus, by the Lord Bishop of 
Bristol (1833), &e. 7 
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ces of the twenty-sixth or great Saite 
dynasty, previously developed in the 
supplement tothe Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (art. Egypt), the same royal names 
appearing in the tomb. The sculp- 
tures thus explained being in strict 
accordance with the accounts of the 
Asiatic and Ethiopian wars of Pha- 
raoh-Necho, preserved in sacred and 
profane history, it follows that, pro- 
vided the royal names be rightly de- 
ciphered and chronologically consist- 
ent, there can exist no doubt about the 
epoch to which the monument belongs, 
nor of the importance of the contempo- 
rary record of events furnished by its 
sculptures. 

The difficulties attendant on this 
view are thus stated by its author, with 
the candour and fearlessness which 
evince truth to have been the main 
object of his researches. “ This agree- 
ment of sacred and profane history 
with so remarkable a representation, 
in this interesting catacomb, is too 
striking to allow us to abandon the ex- 
planation without a struggle. But it 
must be confessed that there are some 
difficulties in reconciling the name of 
Psammis with some other monuments, 
and particularly with a most important 
fragment of an enumeration of the 
kings of Egypt, discovered by Mr. 
Bankes at Abydos. In this there are 
only two kings intervening between this 
Psammis and the Memnon of the an- 
cients ; so thatif Pliny is right in his ac- 
count of this (the Flaminian) obelisk, 
the popular tradition respecting the 
colossus supposed to represent Mem- 
non must be erroneous. This, indeed, 
it would not be difficult to admit as 
very likely to have happened in any 
popular tradition; but there is still a 
greater difficulty in the inscription 
found by Mr. Bankes on the leg of 
the colossus at Ebsambol, in which 
Psammetichus is mentioned; and if 
this was the same Psammetichus (i. e 
the father of Necho), as appears in 
some respects to be the more probable, 
it would follow that the king who 
founded that temple was more ancient 
than Psammetichus. But it is abund- 
antly certain that our Psammis was 
prior to the founder of that temple ; 
so that either that Psammetichus must 
be of a much later date, as the em- 
ployment of the Greek ¥ in the inscrip- 
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tion would indeed appear to indicate, 
or this catacomb was not constructed 
in honour of the son of Necho. It has 
also been observed by an accomplished 
scholar, who is much attached to the 
pursuit of Egyptian antiquities, that, 
according to the testimony of Hero- 
dotus, all the kings of this dynasty 
were buried at Sais; and that we must 
either reject this evidence, or admit 
that neither Psammis nor Necho can 
be the personages here represented. 
We may, however, hope that future 
researches will furnish us with mate- 
rials that will enable us to remove this 
and many other difficulties, which at 
present envelope the chronology of the 
kings of Egypt.’’* 

Among the difficulties here admitted 
to require explanation are the places 
of the Memnon of the ancients, whose 
colossal statues adorn the plain of 
Thebes, and of the founder of the great 
temple of Ebsambol; the former being 
the third reign above the supposed 
Psammis, and the latter the next reign 
below him in the chronological fragment 
from Abydos: for the theory at once 
lowers the age of Memnon, whom 
Homer sung, and of the founder of 
Ebsambol, to the times of the Saite 
dynasty, in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies before the Christian era. This 
view, however at variance with the 
high antiquity assigned to Memnon by 
all ancient writers, seems to derive 
support from the testimony of Pliny 
(which, in fact, forms its basis), pro- 
vided the Flaminian obelisk re-erected 
by Pope Sixtus V. near the Porto del 
Popolo, be really, as the learned since 
Kircher’s time have supposed, the 
smaller of the two which were ori- 
ginally set up in the Circus Maxi- 
mus by the Emperor Augustus. For 
the hieroglyphic names on this obe- 
lisk prove that it belongs to the 
reigns of the Psammis of Dr. Young, 
and of his immediate successor; and 
Pliny tells us that Pythagoras visited 
Egypt in the reign of its founder, 
whom he calls Semneserteus (xxxvi. 7). 
Diogenes Laertius refers the voyage of 
Pythagoras to the time of Amasis, who 
succeeded Apries the son of Psammis 
the Saite. It follows that, if Pliny is 


right, and if the obelisk he describes 
be rightly identified, the truth of Dr. 
Young’s + cape on is a necessary 





* These observations are extracted from on Remarks on Belzoni’s Plates, second 


edition of narrative, 1821, p. 531, additional notes to appendix ; 


on plates, 6,7, 8. 











consequence. And that this explana- 
tion was, as above, never abandoned 
by the latter is clear; because we find 
Memnon identified, or, at least, made 
synchronous with Psammetichus, the 
grandfather of Psammis, in this learned 
man’s last work. For in the collection 
of enchorial dates prefixed to the Ru- 
diments of an Egyptian Dictionary, 
and corrected for the press on Dr. 
Young’s death-bed, the first example 
(p- 6), from a papyrus of the Turin 
collection, which M.Champollion ren- 
dered “in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of Memnon,” is referred to Psam- 
metichus, not from any analogy in the 
names, as appears from six enchorial 
dates of thereign of Psammetichus which 
immediately follow; and therefore re- 
sulting from the place of the supposed 
Psammis in the fragment from Abydos, 
as above. It follows that the view in 
question was entertained by Dr. Young 
until his death ; which lamented event 
occurred in May 1829, eight years after 
the publication of the second edition 
of Belzoni’s narrative above cited. 
During this interval, Champollion’s 
noble structure was raised upon the 
foundation laid by our countryman ; 
and the attention of the latter being 
chiefly directed to the enchorial or 
epistolary text of the Egyptians, he 
seems to have left the analysis of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions in the hands 
of his rival without much interference, 
and with as little faith in that indefati- 
gable scholar’s researches into the ear- 
lier periods of history (as appears from 
a remark at p. 2 of “ the Astronomical 
Chronology of Egypt,” prefixed to the 
Egyptian Dictionary); although, in the 
interval alluded to, Dr. Young pub- 
lished much original data on hiero- 
glyphic subjects, including plates 1 to 
40 of the Egyptian Society’s and 
Royal Society of Literature’s collection. 

The hope expressed at the conclusion 
of the above-cited observations was, 
however, realised during Dr. Young’s 
lifetime, by the researches of M. Cham- 
pollion and other archeologists; and 
materials adequate to the solution of 
all the admitted difficulties brought 
forward in abundance. 

The grand leading step was Cham- 
pollion’s discovery that the succession 
in the fragment from Abydos consisted, 


* Enc. Brit. Supl. ubi supra, p. 49. 
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not of the phonetic names of the Pha- 
raohs, as conjectured by Dr. Young, 
but of their armorial bearings or signets, 
which are found coupled with the pho- 
netic names on their respective monu- 
ments. After this discovery, paralleled 
only by the origina! one of the pho- 
netic system, the progress in hierugly- 
phic inquiry was prodigious. The last 
twelve or thirteen reigns at Abydos 
were found to represent the same suc- 
cession with that preserved by Josephus 
from the Egyptian historian, in his first 
book against Apion; and by Theo- 
philus, Africanus, Eusebius, and Syn- 
cellus, in their fragments of the eight- 
eenth dynasty of Diospolite or Theban 
kings —a line which Josephus, Theo- 
philus, and Africanus, refer to the pe- 
riod between the exode and the reign 
of Solomon ; and are in this view fol- 
lowed by Dr. Young.* This important 
succession was farther substantiated 
by parallel lists found by Messrs. Wil- 
kinson and Burton, in the palace or 
temple known as the Memnonium, 
and elsewhere, and continued four 
reigns lower, and into the nineteenth 
Diospolite dynasty, by a similar list 
discovered in the Theban palace at 
Medinet Abou by the same gentle- 
men ;+ and three reigns lower still, by 
genealogical inscriptions, and the series 
of kings from the Theban tombs, pro- 
duced” by Mr. Wilkinson and Major 
Felix. So that we possess a verified 
monumental succession of nineteen 
Diospolite Pharaohs, commencing with 
Amos, or Tethmosis, whose sculp- 
tures demonstrate that during their pe- 
riod the arts and empire of Egypt had 
attained their maximum of grandeur, 
and had commenced their decline. 
The list is further extended by four 
princes from the tombs, who were suc- 
cessors of the former, although the 
order of the reigns has not yet been 
determined ; and the arts are known 
to have flourished under the seven im- 
mediate predecessors of the hierogly- 
phic Amos, their place in the dynas- 
ties being, however, not so easily de- 
terminable as that of his successors. 
To the last fourteen of the succession 
belong the tombs discovered in the 
Theban valley of Biban el Moluk, that 
opened by Belzoni being the mauso- 
leum of the second of these. The 


+ For these successions, see Hierogl. of the Royal Society of Literature, pl. 98 ; and 
for all the Greek and Latin versions, Cory’s Ancient Fragments, second edition, 1832. 
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phonetic name of its proprietor reads 
Piha-me-Osiree, or ‘* Osiree beloved 
or approved of Ptha or Vulcan,”—a 
name which Dr. Young, in the early 
stage of the inquiry, and before Cham- 
pollion’s discovery of the distinction 
between the armorial signets and the 
phonetic names, understood to repre- 
sent that of Necho (the father of Psam- 
mis), “ both implying,” says he, “ ap- 
proved of Phtha” (Encyc. Brit. ubi 
supra, p. 61); while he deduced the 
name of the supposed Psammis from 
the accompanying armorial signet. The 
phonetic name of the third predecessor 
of this prince is Amonophtep,— the 
same which is found on the Memnonian 
colossus, and rendered Memnon or 
Phamenoph in the Greek inscriptions. 
This phonetic name Dr. Young again 
assumes to be that of the futher of 
Memnon, calling it from tradition 
“ Tithons ;” while, as in the case of 
Psammis, he deduces “* Memnon” from 
the accompanying signet. It hence 
appears, that neither the names of 
Psammis, of Tithons, or of Memnon, 
as this learned man explains them, 
result from his system of phonetic hie- 
roglyphies, but are altogether founded 
on conjecture, — that of Psammis aris- 
ing from his acceptation of the above- 
mentioned passage of Pliny, and 
those of Tithons and Memnon from 
the general traditions of the Greeks. 
Lastly, the son and successor of Osi- 
ree, the supposed Psammis, is Amon- 
me-Ramses, the founder of the temple 
of Ebsambol, of the Memnonium, 
the palace of Abydos, and innumer- 
able other monuments in Egypt and 
Nubia. This prince, by his monu- 
ments, and his conquests depicted in 
the sculptures, raised the Egyptian 
monarchy to its culminating point of 
glory, and is the admitted Osymandyas 
or the Sesostris of the Greeks, and the 
Rampses of Tacitus. Yet, according 
to Dr. Young’s view, the signet of this 
conquering monarch implies the Amasis 
of profane history, who succeeded 
Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries, the suc- 
cessor of Psammis of the Saite dynasty, 
and who reigned as viceroy under the 
monarchs of Babylon and Persia, dur- 
ing the forty years of the captivity of 
Egypt, after the Egyptian empire “ had 
passed the time appointed” (Jerem. 
xliv. 17, an. 4 Jehoiakim, Necho reg- 
nante), and after the sentence against 
Egypt had gone forth —‘“ Jt shall be 
the basest of kingdoms, neither shall it 


exalt itselfany more above the nations ; 
for I will diminish them, and they 
shall no more rule over the nations.” 
(Ezek. xxix. 15, an. 10° capt. Coniah. 
Hophra regnante.) 

The same arrangement would lower 
the third Ramses, the last great con- 
queror and encourager of the arts, to the 
time of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, of 
the twenty-seventh Egyptian dynasty ; 
and would place Ramses X., a prince 
apparently recognised by Dr. Young 
(see enchorial dates page 6), and the 
latest whose tomb has been opened, in 
the age of the Ptolemies. It would 
raise the third Thothmos, the Meeris of 
the Greeks according to Champollion 
—a prince alike celebrated by his edi- 
fices and his conquests—no higher 
than the time of Bocchoris, who was 
conquered by Sabbacon, the Ethiopian. 
It follows that all these Diospolite 
kings must have reigned at a period 
long anterior to the declining age of 
the Saites (and the principal part of 
them, we conceive, also necessarily an- 
terior to the unrivalled empire of Solo- 
mon, I. Kings, iii. 13, If. Chron. i. 12, 
agreeably to the testimony of the an- 
cient writers above cited)—a fact un- 
disputed even by the advocates of Dr. 
Young's age of the tomb, as will appear 
by comparing the sections “ Biban el 
Moluk,” and “ Abydos,” inart. Egypt, 
Encyc. Metropol. ; the epoch of Ramses 
the Great, the successor of the assumed 
Psammis, being there referred to B. c. 
1473, from Champollion. So Dr. Rus- 
sell,in his View of Ancient and Modern 
Egypt,p. 40, from the calculations ofthe 
savans of 1800, raises the colossus 
erected by Memnon, the third prede- 
cessor of Dr. Young’s Psammis (whom 
he adopts, p. 265), to the year B. c. 
2960! as an approximate date. See 
also pp. 184, 257. But what is yet 
more conclusive,— Dr. Young himself, 
before he saw the difficulties which the 
succession of Abydos opposed to his 
explanation of the tomb, admitted that 
Amos, the founder of the Diospolite 
line, was the contemporary of Moses ; 
and raised the Thothmos Meeris of the 
monuments— the third predecessor of 
Amenoph Memnon in the succession 
of Abydos — to the year B.c. 1400 
(Encyc. Brit. supplement, art. Egypt, 
sect. iii. p. 88, 89, and sect. vii. p. 59), 
more than seven centuries earlier than 
the Memnonian epoch, resulting from 
the theory under consideration. We 
may remark, that this learned man 
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was the first who identified the sup- 
posed Thothmos Meris with the Mes- 
phris, or Mephris, of Manetho’s 
eighteenth dynasty, and the Mestris, 
or Mitres, of Pliny, arguing from 
that monarch’s signet on the Alex- 
andrian obelisk, which Pliny refers 
to Mitres; and deducing the first 
Thothmos, or Amos, from the accom- 
panying phonetic name, according to 
his uniform custom of separating the 
nomen from the armorial signet or 
prenomen, as before evinced in the in- 
stances of Memnon, of the assumed 
Psammis, &c. Hereit should be noted, 
that the article “ Egypt,” published in 
1819, having been for the most part 
printed in Dr. Young’s appendix to 
the second edition of Belzoni’s narra- 
tive, 1821, the examples now and for- 
merly cited from that article, become 
the legitimate tests of the theory which 
forms the subject ofthe present essay. 
But if the progress of hieroglyphic 
research has thus deprived us of the 
Necho and Psammis of Belzoni’s tomb, 
it has more than replaced them by giv- 
ing us the contemporary names and ar- 
morial signets of the Shishak, or Seson- 
chis; the Tirhakah, or Taracus ; the 
true Necho and Hophra; the Darius 
(under whom the second temple was 
completed), and the Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus of sacred and profane history, 
— all in their right ages ; together with 
those of the other principal monarchs 
of the Bubastite, the Ethiopian, the 
Saite, and Persian dynasties. We 
find in the second hieroglyphic Psame- 
tek the Psammis of Herodotus, called 
Psammuthis and Psammetichus IT., in 
the various copies of Manetho’s dynas- 
ties; and in the signet of Psametek IIL., 
read phonetically, we may recognise 
the Hophra of Scripture, called Apries 
by Herodotus, and Quaphres by Mane- 
tho,—a point that has not hitherto been 
observed. This signet is formed of con- 
sonants, or intonations, answering to 
the Hebrew letters which compose the 
name of Hophra, or Chopran (yn), 
although the order of the characters 
is somewhat different. This, however, 
furnishes no argument against the or- 
thography which we have adopted, 
the order being found to vary in the 
different examples of the same signets. 
That the signets, or prenomina, of the 


kings of Egypt, when composed of 


phonetic characters, were frequently 
adopted into history instead of the no- 
mina, may be proved from several ex- 
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amples in the writings of Manetho, and 
the admissions of our best hierologists. 
The monumental names Sheishonka, or 
Shishak, Tharak, Neko, Dareish, and 
Artashershes, require no explanation. 
In the foregoing enumeration we have 
passed over Zerah the Ethiopian, and 
So, Sua, or Seva, the Egyptian ally 
of King Hosea, because the name of 
the first, who has been commonly sup- 
posed the same with Osorthon (hiero- 
glyphice Osorkon) the successor of 
Shishak, seems to be as general a 
title as that of Pharaoh, viz. Se-ra, 
the son of Ra or the sun, which is pre- 
fixed to all the royal hieroglyphic 
names; while the same difficulty that 
exists in deciding between the Sabacon 
and Sevechus of Manetho (the latter 
being the Sethon of Herodotus) for the 
Scriptural So, still remains,— these 
princes being named Sabakophtep and 
Shebek in the monuments. It is, how- 
ever, plain that, whether we consult 
the written or monumental history of 
Egypt, we find every prince who is 
mentioned by name in the sacred re- 
cords ; while, with regard to the mo- 
narchs who reigned between the ages 
of Abraham and Solomon, and who are 
designated under the general title of 
Pharaoh only, their identification forms 
a distinct subject of inquiry. 

From all this, it becomes a matter of 
demonstration, either that Pliny mis- 
took the age of the first erector of the 
Flaminian obelisk, or that the obelisk 
ascribed by him to the age of Pythago- 
ras was not that now called the Fla- 
minian. The last supposition is un- 
doubtedly the most probable, and the 
rather because hieroglyphic literature 
was understood in the age of Pliny, 
and there is another Roman obelisk, 
likewise set up by Augustus, accord- 
ing to that writer— that known as 
the Campensian—which was certainly 
cut in the age of the Saites, being 
inscribed with the name and signet 
of Psamatek I. This has, therefore, 
a far better claim to be considered 
the obelisk which Pliny attributed to 
Semneserteus, or Psammis, the con- 
temporary of Pythagoras. It is here 
important to note, that the obelisk set 
up by Augustus in the Campus Mar- 
tius was, according to Pliny, cut by 
Sesostris (i. e. Amon-me-Ramses, the 
son of Ptha-me-Osiree, the assumed 
Psammis, as above); and that hence 
Dr. Young elicited the name of Sesos- 
tris from the phonetic name of Psame- 
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tek I., which appears on the reputed 
Campensian obelisk, and that of Phe- 
ron the son of Sesostris, according to 
his custom, from the accompanying 
signet; while he deduced the name 
Nunchoreus, another son of Sesostris, 
from the signet of Psametek IT., the 
true Psammis (art. Egypt, p. 61 and 
pl. Ixxiv). But as the reputed Cam- 
pensian obelisk was certainly cut by 
Psametek, and not by Sesostris, so the 
reputed minor Circensian obelisk (the 
Flaminian) was as certainly cut or 
finished by Amon-me-Ramses, the true 
Sesostris, whose name is the last in- 
scribed on it, and not by Psammis or 
any other Saite prince. It is hence 
demonstrable, that these two obelisks 
have been reversed by the moderas; 
that the reputed Campensian is the 
original minor Circensian obelisk of 
Pliny, and the reputed Circensian the 
original Campensian obelisk of the 
same writer. This view makes Pliny 
consistent with himself, and accounts 
for Dr. Young’s transposition of the 
Diospolite and Saite princes. A com- 
parison of the accounts of the former 
with the present sites of the obelisks 
in question would materially illustrate 
this and other hieroglyphic subjects. 
We might perhaps suppose the in- 
teresting sculpture connected with Dr. 
Young’s theory to have been added by 
Psammis ; who, usurping the tomb of 
Osiree, after the example of Ramerre, 
an ancient Diospolite prince, detailed 
in Champollion’s thirteenth letter from 
Egypt, might have depicted the tri- 
umphs of his father Necho on its walls ; 
and the rather, because remains by 
most of the princes of the Saite family 
are found in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, and more particularly large 
tombs at the Theban village of Gour- 
nou, of the reigns of Psametek I. 
II. (or Hophra) and III. These are, 
however, tombs of private individuals. 
But the absence of either the name 
or signet of any Saite prince from 
the catacomb of Osiree, leaves such 
a supposition unsupported ; and the 
styles of the Diospolite and Saite 
architecture and sculptures are now 
known to differ too widely to admit of 
the conjecture. It may be added, 
that the procession of four nations as- 
sumed as the prisoners, &c. of Necho, 
is clearly not one of captives—the arms 
of captives being uniformly tied behind 
them in the sculptures. This is not 
the case with the procession in ques- 
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tion, which is probably intended to re- 
present the nations composing Osiree’s 
empire, as Champollion explains it 
(Letter XTII. from Egypt.) —See the 


engraving. 
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The royal line interred in the Theban 
tombs being thus excluded from the 
house of Sais, and the true Saitic line 
restored from contemporary sculptures, 
the whole in conformity with and illus- 
trative of sacred and profane history 
and tradition ; and it being evident 
that what is lost towards the illustra- 
tion of the inspired records by the 
failure of the theory under considera- 
tion, is more than replaced by the 
hieroglyphic support derived to the 
histories of Shishak and Tirhakah, 
Necho and Ifophra, Darius and Artax- 
erxes,— it remains to say a few words 
on the remarkable Greek inscription of 
the reign of Psammetichus, and on the 
recorded place of burial of the Saites, 
admitted as additional difficulties by 
the originator of hieroglyphic disco- 
very. 

The inscription in question, copied 
by Mr. Bankes from the leg of one of 
the colossal figures in front of the vast 
temple of Ramses the Great, at Eb- 
sainbol, and published in vol. i. part i. 
p- 223, of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, purports 
that King Psammetichus, accompanied 
by four Greek and Egyptian attendants, 
and a foreigner whose country is not 
mentioned, came to Elephantina, where 
the king remained, while his attendants 
sailed up the river beyond the second 
cataract ; and on their return engraved 
this inscription, containing their names, 
on the temple at Cercis, thenceforward 
called Psampolis (ébid. p. 224), and 
now Ebsambol, thirty miles below the 
second cataract. This was manifestly 
a voyage to explore the course of the 
river. 

Ifthe king Psammetichus here men- 
tioned was the father of Necho, Dr. 
Young admits that the inscription 
would be fatal to his theory, because 
the founder of the temple (Ramses the 
Great, as above) was necessarily more 
ancient than Psammetichus ; while the 
assumed Psammis was prior to the 
founder of the temple. He therefore 
supposes that a later Psammetichus 
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may be referred to; while the learned 
editors of the inscription remark, that 
it is difficult to believe that the inscrip- 
tion is of so remote a period as the 
reign of Psammetichus I., and hence 
incline to refer it to a later prince of 
that name, a contemporary of Cyrus 
the younger, who is mentioned by 
Diodorus, and also has a place in 
Manetho’s twenty-ninth dynasty, under 
the name of Psammuthis, or Psam- 
metichus. ss 

A remarkable passage of Herodotus 
(ii. 28), which appears decisive of this 
question, seems to have been over- 
looked ; it purports that Psammetichus, 
the founder of the house of Sais, sounded 
the fountains of the Nile (at that time 
supposed to consist of two abysses 
situated between Syeneand Elephan- 
tina, from whence the river flowed 
northwards and southwards), by let- 
ting down many thousand measures 
of twisted rope, and found them bot- 
tomless.* 

The agreement of this account with 
Psammetichus’s voyage of discovery 
commemorated in the inscription, needs 
no comment. It would appear that 
the king remained at Elephantina to 
carry on his sounding operations, while 
his attendants advanced up the Nile. 
It is, further, a very remarkable coin- 
cidence, that the hieroglyphic name, 
armorial signet, and titles of Psame- 
tek I., have been found sculptured on 
a rock at Elephantina, and on another 
in the isle of Bigge, near Phile, as 
appears by plates 42 bis and 63 of the 
Royal Society of Literature’s hierogly- 
phics. Resides, it is to be observed 
that the name Psammetichus, wherever 
it appears on the monuments, is spelt 
with a single M ; and such is the case 
in the inscription before us, both as 
regards the king’s name and that of 
one of his attendants : while Herodotus, 
Manetho, and Diodorus, have invari- 
ably repeated that letter. It follows, 
that the inscription presents the ori- 
ginal and contemporary orthography. 
These proofs are, we apprehend, con- 


* The following is Stephens’s version of this curious passage: — II. 28. “ Sic 
autem dicebat (sc. scriba sacra Minerve), gemincs esse montes, cacuminibus in 
acutu tendentibus, inter Syenen positos urbem Thebaidos, et Elephantinam, quorum 
uni nomen esset Crophi, alteri Mophi; et ex eo medio Nili fontes Abvssos, hoc est 
immense altitudinis, emanare: cujus atque dimidium A.gyptum versus ad ventum 


aquilonem flueret, reliquum dimidium A®thiopiam versus atque austrum. 


Quod 


autem abyssi forent fontes, aiebat Psammetichum A2gypti regem periculum hujus rei 
fecisse ; qui funibus multorum millium passuum connexis, et in fontes demissis, 


tamen ad fundum non devenisset.” 
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clusive for the great antiquity of the 
inscription; and that it was engraved 
by the original Greek settlers in the 


reign of Psammetichus I. We would 
further infer, that instead of the use of 
the ¥ being opposed to the high anti- 
quity of the inscription, the high anti- 
quity of this litera verata, as the re- 
presentative of Mz, is by it rendered 
indisputable. An examination of this 
inscription will, we apprehend, raise 
the antiquity of the Greek alphabet of 
twenty-four letters from the end of the 
fifth century B.c.— the recognised age 
—at least, to the middle of the seventh. 
It contains all the letters, z and = ex- 
cepted. 

With regard to the last-admitted dif- 
ficulty —the recorded place of inter- 
ment of the Saite princes—the account 
given by the father of history bears 
that their monuments were at the city 
of Sais, in the temple of Minerva, near 
the sanctuary,on the left-hand entering ; 
the Saites having buried all the kings 
which were of that name within the 
temple: but that the monument of Ama- 
sis was further from the house or the 
sanctuary than those of Apries and his 
forefathers, being a large stone couch 
in the porch (ii. 169). The tomb of 
Psammetichus was in the same temple, 
according to Strabo (lib. 15). The 
particular nature of the account of He- 
rodotus* manifestly implies personal 
knowledge. Besides, he observes (ii. 
54) that “ we are accurately acquainted 
with the affairs of Egypt from the time 
of Psammetichus, and thenceforward ;” 


* Thus rendered by Stephens, ed. 1618 : — II. 169. ‘* Eum (sc. Aprien) isti 
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that is, from the first settlement of 
the Greek colonists: while his close 
agreement with sacred history and 
chronology in the history and years of 
the Saite princes, combined with his 
uniform candour and simplicity, and 
the date of his visit to Egypt—about 
seventy-five years after the conquest of 
that country by the Persians —seems 
to prohibit all doubt of the accuracy of 
the statement that the Saite princes 
were entombed in the metropolis of 
Psammetichus. As well might we 
question the personal account of the 
royal Theban catacombs, left by Dio- 
dorus and Strabo: and as monumen- 
tal discovery has rendered this last in- 
disputable, we may perhaps still indulge 
the hope of a similar elucidation of the 
Saite Necropolis. 

In conclusion, we trust that enough 
has been said to evince that materials 
exist whereby to resolve all the diffi- 
culties admitted by Dr. Young; and 
that, had not that gifted writer’s atten- 
tion been for the most part engrossed 
by the enchorial rather than the more 
profitable hieroglyphic literature of 
Egypt, he would in all probability 
have seen reason to restore the Mem- 
nons and Sesostride to the ages to 
which all history and our earliest asso- 
ciations refer them, and have developed 
illustrations of the sacred volume which 
would have set criticism at defiance, 
and silenced historical controversy. 

HERMOGENES. 

May, 1833. 





ubi strangulavere, paterniis in monumentis sepelierunt, que sunt in templo Minervez, 
proxime conaculum ad levam manum intranti. Nam Saitani cunctos qui tribules 
eorum qui fuere reges (sc. cunctos ex ea prefectura reges), intra templum sepelierunt. 
Etenim Amasis monumentum ex altera parte ceenaculi est, quam illud Aprie ejusque 
progenitorum. In ejusdem templi aula hoc quoque est ingens cubiculum lapi- 
deum, tum columnis excultum, palmarum arbores imitantibus, tum alio sumptu 
(sc. est tamen in septo templi hoc quoque, porticus lapidea et columnis ornata palmarum 
arb, imitant. et alio sumptu). Intra id cubiculum gemini portes stant, in quibus 
urna est (sc. in ipsa porticu gemine stant fores, intra quas est conditorium ).” 
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MEN 





AND MANNERS. 
A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY 


PIERCE PUNGENT. 





Argument.—In this satire Pierce Pungent getteth out of his leading strings, 
The Parasite was suggested by Juvenal; but the auxiliary characters and incidents 
are derived from the circumstances of the present time and place, Alas for England! 
Independence of the lion-heart has fallen in the streets of the great city, and is asa 
dead carcass! Did Juvenal advise Trebius to abstain from the table of the rich and 
high-ranked Virro, on account of the mortifications wherewith the poor are insulted 
by the affluent at those entertainments to which, on account of the political connexion 
subsisting between patrons and clients, it was sometimes thought necessary to invite 
them? Equally expedient is it, now, to warn “ the lower orders” and “ the aspiring 
classes” against the cajoleries and chicane of the Whig aristocracy. ‘The example of 
‘**the Moore” ’s disappointed dependency on Holland House is cited as a case in point, 
Poor Little is pitied, and advised to turn his thoughts to sacred poetry. The use 
made by the Russells and Althorps of the Political Unions, and their disc ardment of 
them when the purpose was served for which the mob was courted, form another 
illustration, But if the Radicals will be Parasites, can they expect better luck? 
Other instances are then given of the indignity to which animals of this genus are 
subjected willingly.” The tribe of Fitz, as principally proceeding from this rascal 
subserviency, is then regularly victimised. ‘The love of money and influence, as 
conducing to the same pitiful prostration of soul and body, comes in for a due share 
of the poet's indignation ; the full force of which is finally expended on the Beverleys 
and other religious mountebanks of the pulpit. He is, however, careful to express 
his reverence for the humble-minded and diligent churchman, who realises in practice 
what he recommends by precept, and illustrates in his character and conduct the 
religion of which he is the appointed teacher. 

Ottver Yorke. 
Satire IV, 
Tr still thy slavish mind remains intent, 
And all thy faculties are earnest bent 
To the same end —to fawn on haughty state 
Of titled patrons, or on wealth to wait ; 
Thine eye to troll obsequious at a nod, 
And train thy tongue to praise some greasy god — 
A dinner at his godship’s board thy goal, 
On his “ wine with you ” hanging heart and soul : 
If thou canst bear his contumelious scorn, 
And in his service pimp, cajole, suborn ; 
Perform the barber’s part, and hunt for news, 
His party flatter, and his foes abuse ; 
Write pamphlets in his name, report his speeches 
(Which he ne’er made), and air his hose and breeches ; 
Admiring ever his illustrious shape, 
The thews and sinews of thy glorious ape: 
If thou canst do what Talleyrand would not, 
Good name, and self-respect, and shame forgot. 
[ would not have this dine with me, for fear 
Our after converse meet the public ear,— 
Our guiltless chat turned all to ribaldry, 
For sake of pelf, and seasoned with the lie. 

‘¢ Man little wants, nor wants that little long :” 
Most true ; yet none will listen to the song. 
Nothing by nature can more frugal be 
Than stomachs unprovoked by luxury: 

When appetite is sauce, by simplest food 

The vigour of the heart is soon renewed. 

But grant this food is wanting ; better beg, 

Or sweep the streets, than live by making leg 

To him who scarcely deigns to look on thee — 

Himself a blackleg of the first degree. 

The black man of Blackfriars, and eke the Turk, 

With rubbing-stones for maidens of all work ; 
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The dingy feminie who cry their brooms ; 
Italian boys, spun out of London looms ; 
The biped sign-post, with his bills in view, 
That walks before you; and the bearded Jew, 
That chants his old clothes with a nasal twang, 
To which sweet music is a kettle-clang — 
All these are independent and upright, 
When measured with the fawning Parasite.* 
Think, first, whatever services you do, 
Through hail and snow— whatever toils ensue, 
In stable, study, chamber, or in hall, 
Your patron thinks one dinner pays them all ; 
Or when most pleased, perchance he’ll let you be 
[lis supper-shadow with his Guiccioli. 
\ dinner pays you for your sleepless nights, 
And toilsome days, and many by-gone slights ; 
To every Englishman, or saint or sinner, 
A mighty panacea seems a dinner ; 
Most to the parasite, whose starving wishes 
See solid comfort in his patron’s dishes. 
The fashionable footman scorns the guest 
Who walks, or sports a hack ; or overdrest, 
Or under, cautions bis experienced eye 
How to mete out his proud civility. 
The porter leaves you to let out yourself; 
For he, like you, does services for pelf— 
But he has pay, your pay is in the moon, 
A distance money cannot travel soon. 
The morrow finds you wretched man again ; 
Your five years’ servitude as yet is vain. 
You write “ my lord” or “ sir,” as it may be, 
And piteous tell him your extremity : 
Your letter is returned, or else he sends 
To say, he counts not beggars *mong his friends. 
He has relations—these he must assist ; 
oy cannot get you on the premier’s list. 
If godly, he will ring his holy bell, 
And quote a verse — worse than an infidel 
Is whosoe’er provides not for his own : 
The premier finds kin-curs for every bone. 
What has Browne got by bowing thirty years, 
With smile complacent and retorted ears ? 
What has the Petty done to help the Moore ? 
What goes from Holland House to Little’s store ? 
Petty did something when his mighty wit 
Found “ ways and means,” an art that baffled Pitt : 
But more did his great ancestor the Slop, 
Who in a razor found his fortune’s prop ; 
Who sometimes shaved a beard, sometimes a poll, 
But made his best hit when he followed Noll.+ 


” 


* « Man little wants, nor wants that little long,” is a line of Young's; the poet 
of the Night Thoughts is, I believe, now obsolete. Of all people in the world, 
Englishmen are least satisfied with little. English independence is very well to talk 
of. Ifa blustering, half-drunken insolence to strangers is independence —if intoler- 
ance of authority in the rabble, and a most greedy craving for the loaves and fishes in 
the better sort, is independence,—then our English are traly independent. But the 
good old E nglisb stuff has been too much patched with Whiggery and Gallic liberality 
to be good for any thing. The old Black and the Turk have gone the way of all flesh. 
The other street-walkers mentioned in the text are yet to be seen. 

t Parasites are to be found in every rank. In the decline of the Roman empire, 
nobility of birth and a gentle lineage were elbowed and thrust aside by upstart wealth. 
In our country and our times the power of wealth is fearfully exhibited. To get 
money is the engrossing object of all above the very meanest. Men who make 
money their god will never be scrupulous as to the means of obtaining it. The 
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It follows not (thus Petty’s tongue will run) 

That Slop’s descendant, for that Moore has fun, 

Should waste his wealth upon a grocer’s son. J 

A Moore and Petty balanced ! Moore, for shame! 

Assert thy value and redeem thy fame ; 

Teach these Whig lords to know themselves and thee, 

Be thou their lord, and they thy servants be : 

Teach them to feel that heaven-born genius flies 

Beyond their pitch, above their seignories. 

Leave fat-paunched Liberals, and petty prigs, 

The roystering rebels, Radicals, and Whigs ; 

With new-born vigour imp thy drooping plumes, 

And fly aloft where holy Virtue blooms, 

Where white-hand Innocence and Freedom dwell, 

Where loftiest strains of patriot music swell. 

There let the kindling bards of Solyma 

Teach thee to touch the lyre and build the lay ; 

To know thyself—and know the secret Hand 

That sways the universe : at whose command 

The worlds revolve ; whose comprehensive mind 

Reviews at once each world and every kind ; 

Whose Providence ordained a certain plan 

Of government to us, Ilis creature man ; 

Who willed us order, difference, and degree, 

And did not will us Whig equality ; 

By whose permission swells the glorious fool, 

And England now is slave to Whig misrule ; 

Who lives alone in undivided reign, 

And laughs to see man’s Babels —built in vain !* 
Let the great man but want his client’s vote, 

Or secret services, he sends a note, 

Sealed with his crest, or blazoned with his arms ; 

Perhaps will call on him, and praise the charms 

Of his lean consort, or the chubby chits, 

Fat and contented with their meal of grits : 

Or if he’s out, he’ll praise his good Fitzadam, 

“ He is a jewel of a man, dear madam! 

We think of him—the lower house, perhaps — 

Bless me, what taste you have in silk and caps! 

A pleasant air at Hampstead ; fresh and green 

Faces and fields for me! a lively scene — 

Trees, cattle, and a running water near, 

And for my gossip good Fitzadam there !” 





Croppers are well content to pile their bags and collect their rents, though their 
wealth flowed in to them by the sale of the products of slave-labour. Intellect and 
genius are put up to sale, and knocked down to the highest bidder. The sweet 
songster of Erin besmirched the plumage of Venus’ doves when he gave himself up 
to write for a party, who have in their turn given him up. The founder of the Petty 
estates in Ireland was a barber-surgeon in Cromwell’s army. My Lord Lansdowne 
talks as bigly of those parishes as if he was the descendant of Oliver, and not of one 
of his barber-surgeons. Oliver's family, on the contrary, have scarcely an estate or 
farm in any parish. The people of Huntingdon have even pulled down the house in 
which Cromwell, their greatest, if not their only great man, was born. Lord Derwent- 
water, that should be, is a hedger and ditcher ; Lollipop Peel may be an earl as soon 
as he pleases. Tempora mutantur, &c. 

* There are degrees in heaven; the Lord Advocate of Scotland and sundries 
would not have degrees on earth. Whig and sour milk, Whig truth and Whig 
falsehood, Whig equality and Whig tyranny, are convertible terms. Let Whigs be 
tyrants, and all mankind free. Give the people freedom, and secure for ever place 
and power for the modest oligarchs. Let them be arbitrators in the oyster case, 
and see them gobble up the oyster. 

Holy Writ warrants the expression that the Highest laughs at the extravagancies 
of foolish men. Similar forms of speech are to be found in the Greek tragedians. 
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Thus says the jaded man of town and ton: 

Five minutes’ talk —a nod —and he is gone. 
Some parasites have sold their wives; we know 
Who lately learned to thrive and fatten so. 

The Fitzes in our jolly land proclaim, 

If they get strawberries they have no shame : 
Why should they? theirs, at least, was not the crime, 
And all such bars are sanctified by time. 

The far-famed framer of the rebel bill, 

Who made Pride’s purge into a Russell-pill, 
Perchance will try his hand at changing names, 
In mercy to the memory of dames: 

Portentous statist! give him but a hint, 

And straight he moulds it in his mental mint; 
His tributary scribes his parchment cram, 

And his own Fitz becomes a Rockingham. 

But some men seem to love ancestral stains ; 
Their mother’s shame the lewd prefix maintains : 
Some boast of fathers who were hanged and burned, 
And to preserve their blots have authors turned. 
Our royal Charlotte (oh too soon removed ! 

By all regre.ted, and by all beloved !) 

Thought otherwise, and justly scorned to take 
The by-blow dukedom of the royal rake. 

Prince of the donkeys! just from college loosed, 
Sir Pest must needs be ruler of the roost. 
Master of logic, full of argument, 

At all his wordy weapons excellent ; 

Skill’d to out-talk, and brave, and dogmatise, 
He strives on leaden wings to reach the skies ; 
Looks big and chatters ; turns from side to side, 
With all a two-year turkey’s amorous pride. 

"Tis true that oft his apoplectic thought, 

To the high tone of declamation wrought, 

Falls in a fit, collapsed in mortal strife ; 

A little sputtering, and it comes to life : 

So hard to kill, not e’en the twentieth spasm 
Will close its tomb—his mouth’s portentous chasm. 
On, on he labours, as for life and death, 
Struggling for thought and agonised for breath. 
Yet see him in his place! the supple groom — 
Mouthpiece of those who cannot find him room 
At feast and festival ; amusing ape ! 

Who knows to twist himself tu any shape ; 

The cat’s-paw of a cat’s-paw : worthy mate 

Of those who ruin while they legislate ! 

Let fortune shower upon thee, little man, 
And straight thou art in fashion’s high divan ; 
Thyself a patron, and thy wife a belle. 

“« Fitzadam dances, rides, and talks so well! 
Mrs. Fitzadam is a little love — 

By the simplicity of Venus’ dove ! 

She is so clever at the play-charade, 

And shews such spirit in the galopade ! 

And Master Edwin is a perfect Cupid — 

So smart ! all other boys to him are stupid ; 
And little Angelina — four years old — 

Found out the other day my watch was gold !” 

Prodigious ! he is higher by a span ; 

The snob sleeps, dreams, and wakes—a gentleman ! 
Sir Bobby talks with patronising air, 
And learns to lean with grace upon a chair ; 
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Gets his hands white, and in his honest glee 
Inspects the blossoms of his new-sprung tree, 
Kisses the royal hand, and issues in M.P. \ 
Money ! dear sov’reign of the world ! bright fashion 
And bulwark of the state ! enchanting passion, 
That never jades the keen excited sense! 
Fruition rare of best incontinence, 
Which only brings no bill of pains with it, 
And makes a Peel hail-fellow with a Pitt! 
Precious transmuter of the vilest stuff— 
Of linsey-woolsey into blue and buff! 
Dearer than to the tar his ram and water, 
Dearer than only son, or only daughter ! 
Happy to whom thou dost thy grace accord — 
Behold, the dingy coal-man is a lord !* 
The popular preacher knows the bowing art ; 
The dowager is fain to lose her heart : 
A nice small man for a tea-party he, 
A soft fat lump of yielding clay is she. 
They deal in small-talk, ogle, whisper, wed — 
The gownless Punch has won his jointured bed ; 
He toads no more, but is the toaded now, 
While grace and grease make shine his conscious brow. 
How vexed am I to see the silliness 
Of those who fawn on quacks ! their meek address, 
Their pomp of love-locks, and their careful gear, 
Their flowery rhapsodies, soul-searching leer, 
Their finger diamonded, their one-hand glove— 
What maiden or what widow but must love ? 
The preacher distances the red-coat far, 
And will do—till we have another war ; 
The black coat is the fashionable wear, 
Favoured of Venus, favourite of the fair. 
They meet in parties ; but they never dream 
That while they babble Scripture they blaspheme : 
Let them eat trifle, let them tipple wine, 
But still remember—“ pearls are not for swine.” } 
I know a jolly, fat dissenter, who 
Found out the measure of a rich girl’s shoe, 





* I have used incontinence in the classical sense. The love of money increases 
with the getting of it. A man may weary of his gun, his horse, or his mistress ; but 
the money- -maker is never a-w eary of his pet. All other incontinence, sooner or later, 
brings in its bill of pains and penalties. The gunsmith’s bill is sometimes formidable ; 
the betting books are found to be a bad job, even if Gully’s horse »whip does not 
make your ‘shoulders tingle ; a harlot’s something (the chaste Mr. Beverley’s phrase) 
is sometimes worse than nothing. But get coal-mines, and work them well, and you, 
or your son, or your son’s son, will marry an earl’s daughter, and beget an earl, 
marquis, duke—for what is impossible to money while the animated clod that pos- 
sesses it yet breathes? But he dies—and, foh! he stinks! 

t The small talk of these mimes and parasites has always shocked me from its 
irreverence. They uncover their heads in their chapels, meeting-houses, Xc. ; but 
speak as familiarly of spiritual essences as if they were their pot companions, Nay, 
they take the most undaunted liberties with the Master. I heard one of these worthies 
(a bricklayer by original trade, a salaried preacher of five hundred pounds sterling 
money of the realm by special call—an idol of many of that queer place, Plymouth, 
remarkable for the beautiful and varied scene ry around it—for its arsen: il, its break- 
water, and its lov ely women) once preach an hour-and-a-half sermon. His theme was 
the creation. His holding forth was irresistibly ludicrous. He trod fe arlessly upon 
the metaphysical edge of “blasphemy ; ; murdered the king’s English with the utmost 
effrontery ; and drew down by animal energy, not lightning, like Franklin, but that 
great Unseen, whose peculiar names no right-minded man can pronounce without awe, 
to be an interlocutor with himself in his dramatised farce that he called a sermon. 
Whenever his English was particularly bad, and his blasphemy peculiarly atrocious 
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By starts pathetic, and whiles vehement — 

Now flashing anger, and now eloquent 

In tears: well did he know and play his part ; 

He won her all—soul, money-bags, and heart. 

He once was parasite, though now he rides, 

Wears muslin to his shirts, and drawers besides. 

In his then service-time he never dined 

At his own lodgings ; for his friends were kind. 

Lunch, supper, tea, were all provided him ; 

His loins were girt, his lamp was ever trim. 

The holy name was ever on his lips, 

Mingled with smiles, and quiddities, and quips ; 

He gave new versions, and new-Anglicised 

The Greek or Hebrew, and loud dogmatised : 

Who would have thought, to see his learned cheek, 

He knew not Hebrew and he read not Greek ? 

* To-morrow, sir, God willing, sup with me.” 

“ With pleasure, ma’am, God willing,” answered he. 

Ile could not write a note but there must be, 

At least three times, the magic sign D. V. 

He preached that luxury was pimp to hell— 

But loved himself the good things passing well : 

*« Riches,” he said, “ take wings and flee away ; 

Regard them not ”—he chose a wealthy May : 

“ Beauty is vain, and worthless is its flower”’— 

Iie got a pretty bed-mate for his bower : 

** Rank, station, title, royal diadem, 

All, all is vain,” he said—and worshipped them. 

If you would see this bell-the-devil fool, 

Try the rail-road, and visit Liverpool. 

The genus is a large one, and must be 

Well known to all skilled in psychology. 

The entomologist describes them all— 

‘* Black spiders, with a filmy over-fall 

Upon their nether parts ; their net-work vast ; 

Climb high ; on smaller insects make repast.” * 
Religion’s mountebanks—of all the worst— 

Thrive in our times; with them the land is curst. 

How different those, the churchmen meek and true ! 

Who know the right, and knowing it pursue ; 

Make not vain idols of more vain conceits, 

Nor visions see in fancy’s drunken heats ; 

Who humbly walk the appointed path along, 

And mourn the sinner while they chide the wrong ; 

Who claim not to be prophets, and confess 

* Great is the mystery of godliness !” 

Who leave the counsels of the Highest free, 

And do not see what angels cannot see : 

And, while their life’s refreshing current flows, 

In them their lovely office lovelier shews.t 


he would say, “* Some o’ you will think I comes too close to the marrow, but I loves 
to shave close.” This man preached to his jewels thrice on the Sun’s day, and every 
evening of the other days dedicated in our language to some heathen divinity, 
excepting that of Saturn. He was deposed, and therefore not worthy of attention 
from the gracious bricklayer. 

* The class I have described is common enough. I have seen not a few indi- 
viduals belonging to it. They all get fat. Even the jolly Boatswain has made a 
good thing of it. 

+ The author again repeats that, while no one despises more than himself the 
cant and humbug of pretenders, no one respects more those who “ do their spiriting 
gently ;” who, by their disinterested conduct, devoted zeal, unassuming demeanour, 
and apostolical simplicity, shew that they are worthy disciples of Him who came once 
in humiliation, and worthy heirs of the promises which are theirs when He shall come 
again in his glory. 





GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, 
No. XLIX. 
LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 


Leicu Hunt complained sadly of the pickpocket look which the malice or waut 
of skill of an engraver had conferred on that copy of his countenance which 
decorated his book about Lord Byron. We hope that he will think our artist 
has succeeded better ; although truth compels us to confess that there is not 
much of the style noble in the physiognomy of the ci-devant sonnetteer of Hamp- 
stead, even though “ its intelligence relieves it from insignificance.” 

Hunt has written in a hundred different places all the particulars of his 
personal history, and we are thereby relieved from any pressing necessity of 
expatiating on his biography. He was once very warlike with his pen, and fond 
of controversy — but that occurred when he was calidus juventé— 

In his hot youth, when George the Third was king. 

Time and the wear of the world has smoothed the roughness of his ire, and his 
quills bristle not for the conflict as of old. Once upon a time he was ready to 
attack every body, from the Prince Regent down to the poor scene-shifter ; and 
he tells us he then thought that a satire was nothing more than “a pleasant thing 
in a book.” He felt the difference when the Northerns dubbed him King of the 
Cockneys. He is now far more tolerant of mankind ; but he still preserves in 
considerable bloom all the grand characteristics of his original career,— the 
jauntiness and greenery, the theatrical orange-suckery, the suburban relishes, the 
admiration of all that is of the town, towny. He prattles as ever of green fields, 
and fancies that he knows something of fine breeding and the fine air of a 
gentleman of the West End. His pet words still cling to him in spite of all 
vicissitudes of time and fortune ; and it is impossible to mistake an article of his, 
whether marked by the ruffled & or not. By the way, he ought to put a sham 
diamond ring on the index finger — it wou!d look more sparkish ; or sport a daffy- 
downdilly from the back of Jack Straw’s in the hand, thereby to shew that the 
farmy fields of Hampstead are not forgotten. 

We grieved somewhat, on looking over his last edition of Rimini, when we 
missed the old familiar faces of these five lines, which bad excited the savage 
criticism of Gifford. It was weak of Hunt to leave out these purple patches — 

‘** The thigh broad spread—the pressing thumb upon it ; 
And the jerked feather swaling in the bonnet ;” 





or, 
“‘ The two divinest things the world has got — 
A lovely woman on a rural —spot ;” 
or, 
‘* She had stout notions on the marrying score ;” 


or the hundred magnificent words which had called up the bile of the critical sutor 
who smote Hunt with his crepida. The poem did not appear to us any thing 
like what it was some—almost twenty years ago, when we read it with infinite 
gratification, chietly on account of these charming specimens of composition. 
Why should he have cared for his critics? They were no friends ofhis. And had 
we been Hunt we should have stuffed the poem ten times fuller of Cockneyisms, 
and not abated a rhyme to oblige the non-residents of London, who think that 
Anna ought not to be pronounced Anuar. We should have shewn the provin- 
cials our intense contempt of their notions of the English tongue, and in the honour 
of Bow-bell have rhymed tobacco with Long Acre, as in the days of old. 

Iie is now coming somewhat beyond that mezzo cammin of which Dante 
sings, and fortune has not smiled upon him. The party to which he formerly 
attached himself is in power, but all his old labours in the libel line on their 
behalf are forgotten. Those who abused the Prince Regent with far greater 
virulence than Hunt ever did are high in office, and glorying in their elevation. 
They have of course left him to struggle as he can. We hope that his struggling 
is successful —- we understand, indeed, that his Journal has, as it deserves to have, 
a prosperous sale. It is as refreshing as his former productions, and of a plea- 
santer spirit. He has been an excessively ill-used man in many respects, and 
by none more than by Lord Byron, and those who panegyrise his lordship,— 

“* With the twaddle of Allan, the meanness of Moore.” 


And so fare thee well, and prosper “ Signor Le Hunto, gran gloria di Cocagua.” 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, AND THE INSOLVENT DEBTORS COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE.” 


Tue indiscriminate imprisonment for 
debt is not only wicked and unjust, 
but extensively mischievous to society ; 
yet for ages after ages have governments 
pertinaciously held on in their course 
of opposition to the opinions of the 
wisest and most enlightened men in 
all epochs of time. 

There are three kinds of debtors ; 
first, the unfortunate but honest debtor, 
who would pay if he were able; se- 
condly, the litigious debtor, who is 
able but unwilling to pay, and seldom 
does so until compelled by the law, 
—instances of which occur in high life 
as often as in the lower walks; [for 
example. —A short time since, the 
coachman ofa certain noble lord came 
to town a few days before his master, 
to give directions for his reception, and 
was put into a damp bed through the 
culpable negligence of the housekeeper. 
When the family arrived, the coachman 
was in a high fever, and the steward 
immediately sent for the nearest medi- 
cal man in the neighbourhood ; who, 
on his arrival, intimated to the steward, 
that he hoped there was no mistake, as 
he was not in the habit of attending 
the family. The steward replied, “ No, 
our apothecary is out of town; but I 
have his lordship’s orders, and will see 
you paid.”” The man was several times 
bled and leeched, but got worse ; when 
a physician was called in, and his fee 
given him by the. steward. The pa- 
tient eventually died, the apothecary 
attending him with assiduity to the 
last. When the bill was sent in, 
amounting to three pounds odd shil- 
lings, both his lordship and the steward 
refused to pay, saying, “ it was a debt 
of the deceased ;” and it remains un- 
paid to this day. Similar anecdotes 
are currently related of many of our 
aristocratical families. The principal 
in this case is a popular advocate for 
liberty; and it is but too generally 
known, that some of the most popular 
and strenuous bawlers for liberty and 
justice have buta scurvy name in pri- 
vate life, either for honour, honesty, or 
liberality.] — Lastly, the fraudulent 
debtor,— that is to say, the man who 
contracts debts without either the pro- 
spect or the intention of paying thein, 
but for the sole purpose of swindling. 

In the first case (the honest man), 
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when society discovers a fallen man, it 
inflicts a punishment severe enough 
for the crime of mere misfortune. Po- 
verty, however well clothed in honesty, 
seldom meets with a smile among 
Englishmen; adversity encounters, at 
every turn, a drawn-up mouth and a 
contracted brow: it needs not, there- 
fore, the terrors of a prison to deter a 
man from insolvency, —it is a cata- 
strophe in a man’s life which brings its 
own punishment, and is a condition in 
which no man wilfully places himself. 
Solomon was a wise man, and Sampson 
a strong one; but we never heard that 
either of them could pay debts without 
money, or means to obtain it. A 
prison is a place to spend it, not to 
acquire it: durance, then, is useless as 
to restitution; and if inflicted for pun- 
ishment, why treat the innocent and 
guilty with the same harshness? The 
fact, however, is, that it is those who 
acquire riches who are generally the 
greatest delinquents in society. The 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act inflicts a pun- 
ishment @ priori, before the debtor is 
found guilty of any crime, and tries 
him afterwards ; a system of jurispru- 
dence only tolerated and reconciled 
to the mind of men by a blind and 
absurd custom. 

He who studies men in private life 
in detail, needs only to apply his know- 
ledge to society, and on this subject he 
is qualified to assist in making laws. 
Treat a menial as a rogue, and how 
long will he remain honest! If for 
no other reason, from sheer revenge 
and spite, he will rob you; and those 
deserve such treatment who act thus 
unjustly. Yet this is what our law 
does — involving the innocent and 
guilty in one fate, thereby making it a 
man’s interest to be a villain, when, if 
you trust his integrity, will he not help 
himself? 

Another palpable error in our law of 
debtor and creditor is the preposterous 
anomaly of making a complainant or 
prosecutor a judge in his own case ; 
the absurdity and mischievous effects 
of this are seen every day. I never 
yet met with a creditor (and I have 
conferred with some thousands) who 
was not, according to his own account, 
the most injured of men in every parti- 
cular case, while the debtor was always 
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the greatest scoundrel upon earth ; and 
this fecling is universal, even when the 
same debtors and creditors in the ups 
and downs in life change sides —in- 
stances of which are not of uncommon 
occurrence, well known in the ex- 
perience of that class of men called 
compromising accountants, who of all 
men are the best qualified to inform 
government on the pernicious effects of 
imprisonment for debt. In the multi- 
farious transactions of men, that which 
is seen and open to the view of all the 
world forms but a small part of the 
knowledge of mankind. Active life is 
the school for information ; but we 
must pay the fee: man must be both 
an actor and a spectator in it to know 
any thing of it correctly. We cannot, 
however, choose our own parts in the 
drama, and therefore have not all the 
saine knowledge. 

The composition accountant exists 
entirely among embarrassed men, is ac- 
quainted with the affairs on both sides 
of the question as they pass through his 
hands; and is informed of particulars 
connected with debtor and creditorship 
unknown to other men who move out 
of the stormy sea of life. Being brought 
every day in collision with the oppo- 
site parties, he acquires knowledge on 
that head to a point of exactitude not 
attainable by other men; he probes to 
the bottom their motives, actions, and 
feelings, by which he can form a tolera- 


bly correct estimate of the quantum of 


honesty to be found on both sides, and 
can average the amount of reservation 
of property made by debtors for the 
support of their families, and to clear 
their way through imprisonment when 
driven to that alternative. He can 
also inform us what sums of money 
have been lost to creditors, and squan- 
dered by debtors, while negotiating 
with a few obdurate and obstinate indi- 
viduals, whose ignorance, cupidity, and 
desire to overreach their fellow-cre- 
ditors, impels them to resist every 
offer for a compromise of their claims 
upon an unfortunate or a roguish and 
improvident culpable debtor; rejecting 
the prudent and experienced worthy 
tradesman’s maxim, “ that in all cases 
of failure the first offer is never ex- 
ceeded.” These accountants, too, can 


give us some account of the number of 


families they have, through the powers 
invested in a creditor, seen hurled from 
their station, deprived oftheircastes,and 
plunged unnecessarily into want and 
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misery ; also the number of inoffensive 
working industrious men who have, 
under feelings of desperation, by the 
prospects of a prison, been suddenly 
converted first into idlers and ulti- 
mately into criminals. Let those who 
are cast in the mould of theory commit 
their vain notions to the winds, and 
remodel their opinions upon facts of 
this nature. 

A cabinet council would act wisely 
in sparing a few days out of their meet- 
ings which are consumed in calcula- 
tions upon the balance of power among 
nations, and inquire into these matters 
of internal polity — subjects of interest 
coming home immediately to every 
man’s door. If the facts connected 
with imprisonment for debt had been 
sufficiently considered by our rulers, it 
could not have escaj ed their observa- 
tion, that all years remarkable for the 
increase of pauperism and crime have 
been preceded by years ofan increased 
number imprisoned for debt ; proving, 
beyond controversy, that, to a certain 
extent, the one is occasioned by the 
other. Our present law makes all 
debtors, without distinction, criminals ; 
but leaves the measure of punishment 
in the hands of those supposed to be 
aggrieved or injured. Now, when it 
is considered that some men are com- 
paratively wise, some fools, many full 
of faults, foibles, and frailties ; that 
some are hard of heart, and others 
tenderly alive to the Christian cha- 
rities of nature; that some are ofa for- 
giving and generous disposition, while 
a large portion of mankind are mean, 
rancorous, and vindictive, the folly and 
injustice of constituting men judges in 
their own case must at once be ap- 
parent. All communities contain, in- 
deed all society necessarily implies, a 
mixture of good and ill ; hence the ne- 
cessity of laws ; but in no case, except- 
ing only in the creditor, are all men 
legally authorised to sit in judgment. 
Many, too, who are in all matters con- 
sidered worthy characters, do not allow 
themselves time to reflect upon the 
consequences of placing a debtor at 
the mercy of an unfeeling, mercenary, 
cool-hearted attorney ; but look upon 
a writ as a talisman, and an attorney 
as an alchymist, whose crucible never 
fails to convert stamped paper into 
gold: hence many men, for lack of re- 
flection and a little calculation, commit 
the greatest enormities, and ruin whole 
families possessed of virtue and honesty. 
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When the mock election was going 
on in the King’s Bench prison, of which 
Haydon made a picture, afterwards 
sold to his late majesty, George IV., 
for 500/., a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, who had never been in the place, 
was, from the noise it occasioned, in- 
duced to go in and witness the sports. 
Never having had throughout his life 
any intention of imprisoning a person 
for debt, although he had occasionally 
employed an attorney, he was surprised 
to behold among the most lively in the 
amusements an individual who on in- 
quiry he learnt was there at his own 
suit. “If,” said he, “ this be the pun- 
ishment for debt, I'll have none of it ;” 
and forthwith went into the Marshal’s 
office, and left orders for his discharge. 
Subsequently he had to pay an attor- 
ney’s bill of costs, amounting to up- 
wards of 20/.; and, further, hearing 
that the debtor's family were in distress 
in consequence of his imprisonment, 
he was induced to give them 10/. 
to appease his conscience for having 
armed the man of law with the power 
of doing so much mischief. 

In another case, a gentleman leaving 
town left in his attorney’s hands an 
acceptance for 15d., intending that he 
should merely have it presented when 
due. On this the attorney (without 
the knowledge of the gentleman) sued, 
and from time to time squeezed out of 
the unfortunate debtor, by instalments, 
381, still leaving the 15/. due; for 
which he was ultimately taken to 
prison, and compelled to take the 
benefit of the act: all which time the 
creditor was ignorant of any of the 
proceedings, and would at any stage 
of them rather have given the unfor- 
tunate man another 15/., had he known 
his case. The debtor in this case was 
many times taken in execution, and 
each time paid what he could raise, 
and gave a fresh warrant of attorney 
for the residue ; so that this man, with 
a family of seven children, was ruined 
by law expenses, which went into the 
pocket of one who deserves a punish- 
ment commensurate with the heaviest 
of crimes. 


* This is a very common practice in 
pounds 


m. It is usually introduced by females, contained in long bladders ; and the diffi- 
culty of detec tion is so great, that, without committing the grossest indecencies, they 


cannot be detected. 
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Again: other creditors are not only 
vindictive, but cruel, and evince a 
baseness of conduct sufficient to rouse 
the most passively disposed debtor into 
measures of retaliation. Under the act 
for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
every person who petitions the court 
must at the time be in actual custody 
within the walls of the prison, and 
there remain up to the day appointed 
for his hearing before the commis- 
sioners. Spiteful creditors, aware of 
this, will, after their debtor has been 
incarcerated for three or four months, 
the day prior to their being called up 
to court, send down their discharge, 
and pay the fees for their liberation ; 
by which maneuvre the unfortunate 
debtor is set at large, only to be re- 
arrested by another creditor, and begin 
de novo proceedings in the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, which occasions him 
four months’ further imprisonment ; 
or, if not again immediately arrested, 
deprives him of that benefit the law 
designed after a certain period of im- 
prisonment. This trick sometimes cuts 
both ways; it perverts the law to the 
worst of purposes, sometimes favouring 
the escape of guilty, as well as inflict- 
ing a double punishment upon the 
innocent. 

One instance will suffice to illustrate 
this. <A licensed victualler, who had 
petitioned the court, was confined in 
the King’s Bench prison at the suit of 
an eminent brewer. The nature of the 
prisoner’s case was such, that he made 
no secret of telling his fellow-prisoners 
he expected a remand for at least two 
or three years; and the better to pre- 
pare some funds for the emergency, 
he had already commenced tape-sell- 
ing (vending gin*) ; for which violation 
of the prison rules he had been, a few 
days prior to the one appointed for his 
going up to court, confined in the 
strong-room, the only punishment the 
marshal can avail himself of to inflict 
while the prisoner is in custody for 
debt. The man one day, when in this 
place, was told that he was discharged ; 
but, on learning that his fees were not 
paid, refused to go, and was in due 





our prisons, although the penalty is ten 


, or three months’ imprisonment, for those who are detected in conv eying it 


The enormous profit, too, gained upon the sale of it, acts as an 


inducement to run any risk. Gin is sold, after being well watered, in prisons for 


threepence a very small glass—one-third less than the common dram glasses. 
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course taken up to court and dis- 
charged. It seems that the brewer's 
agent, not being aware of the strength 
of their case, came to the determination 
of punishing him in the manner above 
stated, and accordingly sent his dis- 
charge; but neglecting to pay the fees, 
he was still left a prisoner. His op- 
ponent, thinking that he was outwitted, 
did not appear to oppose his discharge. 
Thus was a thorough cheat set at large 
unpunished. 

Tn all our laws, the want of know- 
ledge of their effect and application to 
the ends in view are conspicuous: the 
whole of them appear to be constructed 
for the sole purpose of accommodating 
the rogue and unjustly punishing the 
innocent. The insolvent debtors’ act 
empowers the commissioners in all 
cases of fraud to inflict a punishment 
of imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding five years; but instead of 
making the offence a public cause, 
and the punishment absolute, they 
remand the party for the term awarded 
at the suit of the particular creditor 
whose case has been before the court. 
Now mark the effect of this species of 
legislation! The clauses in the act 
specify the transactions between debtor 
and creditor which are punishable with 
imprisonment, leaving nothing but the 
term to the discretion of the commis- 
sioners; and it is very common to hear 
them upon the bench lament the hard- 
ness of particular cases of innocence, 
and their inability to punish others 
sufficiently —those of a flagrant nature 
of robbery. 

The honest debtor ofttimes, in his 
struggles to overcome his difficulties, 
unconsciously falls into one of the 
traps of this act; but the practised 
swindler makes himself acquainted 
with all its bearings, and takes care to 
make a reserve of funds, so that when 
he is sentenced at the suit of one 
creditor, he may make a compromise 
and escape punishment altogether. If, 
therefore, a fraudulent debtor have 
twenty creditors, all of whom he has 
grossly cheated, and for which in each 
particular case he would come under 
the penalties of the act, when one 
succeeds in proving the fact, the re- 
mainder are satisfied, and proceed no 
further against him, nor does the court 
encourage them to do so. Thus he 


(the insolvent) gets remanded only at 
the suit of one creditor, whose debt 
Here is the ano- 


may be under 10/. 
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maly: although he may be sentenced 
for the fullest term (five years), evi- 
dently for fraud, he has only to satisfy 
this one creditor’s demand, either by 
composition or payment in full, when 
he is discharged, and under this pre- 
cious act exonerated from all other 
claims, the same as though he had 
passed as an honest man at the time 
he was before the court without any 
sentence. 

There is another absurdity in the act, 
which militates against the creditor. 
Under a commission of bankruptcy, 
every claim upon the estate, in the 
new court, is gone into and adjudicated, 
the court deciding whether it is admiss- 
ible or otherwise. But in the insolvent 
debtors’ court, the debtor is called 
upon only to state, upon the face of 
his schedule, his admitted and disputed 
debts, together with his liabilities. And 
this is in almost every case very slo- 
venly performed; for the insolvent, 
seeing his road clear to disencumber 
himself of the whole, cares little about 
the heads under which his debts are 
entered, his thoughts being engrossed 
only in including them all in the 
schedule, that he may not again be 
troubled regarding any claim, however 
unfounded or unjust. It may be said 
that few insolvents leave any assets for 
their creditors to share. This is, how- 
ever, but a poor apology for a bad and 
defective law. I could cite numerous 
cases wherein the insolvent’s bond fide 
debts might have been paid in full, 
but for claims in which no value was 
ever received coming in and reducing 
the dividend to one or two shillings in 
the pound. 

I have a case now in hand for a 
friend, which presses very hard, arising 
out of this very defect in the insolvent 
debtors’ act. Last year the insolvent 
was constrained to take the benefit of 
the act, having engaged in improvident 
building speculations, which caused 
embarrassment; when, to raise money, 
he became connected with persons who 
further involved him in difficulties. 
Subsequently to his adjudication, a 
relation, who before refused to assist 
him, feeling his family pride wounded, 
was anxious to remove the schedule 
from off the file, and reinstate him in 
credit. But here arose a difficulty, 
against which the law has made no 
provision. The insolvent’s actual debts, 
fur which value had been received, did 
not exceed 500/.; but the transactions 
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in which he had been mixed up, in his 
endeavours to raise money, made an 
apparent deficit in his funds of 2500, 
four-fifths of which would, if brought 
into any court of law, have been struck 
off. Yet in this case, as their names 
were upon the schedule, they are made 
absolute creditors for the several sums 
placed against their names; and their 
consents must be obtained for removing 
the schedule from off the file, either by 
payment, or a conditional agreement to 
replace them in the same position as 
they were before taking the benefit of 
the act, which would probably lead to 
a most expensive and ruinous litigation. 

There is also a clause in this act, 
which operates sometimes cruelly and 
unjustly upon ignorant and innocent 
men. It is that which is intended to 
punish the insolvent with imprisonment 
for running his creditors to unnecessary 
expenses in law when sued. This ap- 
pears upon the first blush of the question 
a very proper enactment; but the pe- 
nalty should have been against the 
attorney, not against the client, who, in 
nine cases out of ten, is an innocent 
party compared to his prompter and 
adviser. Besides, in full one half the 


instances of vexatious defences, the 


client knows nothing of the extremities 
to which the law has been carried until 
he is taken in execution; and in the 
other half the attorney, for the sake of 
costs, when he can obtain ready money, 
persuades the unfortunate insolvents 
that they have good cases of defence, 
and will guarantee victory over their 
adversary. An uninformed man cer- 
tainly ought not to be made account- 
able for the bad advice or legal sins of 
his attorney. 

The commissioners, however, in 
every case of this nature, inquire only 
into the abstract question, of whether 
the defendant had just grounds of de- 
fence, and not what was the advice 
given by his attorney, who perhaps was 
the cause of the offence. Thus our 
laws, which are so constructed as to 
prohibit us from acting for ourselves, 
appoint guides, whom we are com- 
pelled to pay at an extravagant rate, 
and then punish us if they lead us 
into error. The antinomies, and want 
of one steady recognised principle, are 
observable throughout the whole of our 
laws. 

One or two more remarks upon this 
incongruity of the bankrupts’ and in- 
solvent debtors’ court. We have seen 
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that any one, however remote his claim, 
when once placed upon the schedule 
of the insolvent, is admitted to all the 
rights of a creditor; but if a man in 
debt for an unlimited sum of money be 
conuected with a partner, he may pro- 
cure a friend to strike a docket against 
him for a private debt, and, although 
there be but this one creditor under 
the commission, may through him ob- 
tain his certificate, and be placed out 
of the reach of any annoyance from 
the whole of his partnership creditors. 
Such was the law all through the run 
of our bankrupt enactments, until the 
chancellorship of Lord Brougham. The 
bankruptcy of one partner is now made 
the bankruptcy of all the parties in a 
firm. I have mentioned the law as it 
was for a twofold purpose; first, to 
shew that there are no legal absurdities 
which are not at times recognised by 
the learned as sublime truths ; secondly, 
that when once a legal error or fallacy 
fastens itself upon the state, how long 
it is before the legislative antiquary can 
be induced to doff his cap and bells, 
and view things with the eyes that God 
has given him, instead of borrowing 
those of his grandfathers. 

Both the bankruptcy and the in- 
solvent debtors’ law, however, are made 
to let off the heavy offender unpunished. 
For instance, suppose an insolvent in 
either of these courts about to undergo 
his examination, being 20,000/. defi- 
cient, and for which he can in no way 
account. Let us also imagine that he 
has secreted this property, or otherwise. 
Under the existing law, he has only to 
state that one evening he went into the 
Atheneum in St. James’s Street, and 
lost at rouge et noir 10,000/.; that, 
chagrined and disappointed, he went 
again the next night in the hope of 
winning it back, but lost another 
10,000/.; after which he went no 
more. Or let him state, that although 
his income was but 500/. per annum, 
to gratify the whim of his wife, he lived 
after the rate of 5000/. per annum. - 
In either of these cases, the commis- 
sioners have no power to inflict any 
punishment upon the insolvent ; their 
judicial authority only extends to the 
not accounting for deficiencies, not for 
the manner in which they are ex- 
plained. 

It is my firm belief, that nearly the 
whole body of loose half-trading and 
half-swindling individuals which infest 
this metropolis, amounting probably 
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to 20,000 in number, are mainly 
created by a want of a judicial system 
of adjudicating between debtor and 
creditor—the desideratum of an equit- 
able and defined law, which shall en- 
courage honesty and unerringly punish 
the rogue. The law of indiscriminate 
imprisonment for debt has defeated 
itself. It should be, as in all criminal 
cases, a disgrace; but the sweeping 
and careless manner in which it now 
sends men to prison occasions all who 
are not above want to expect it will 
ere long be their fate, and leads them 
to commiserate or look favourably upon 
the transactions of those who have al- 
ready endured it. Hence the saying 
among this class, that among the 
tradesmen there are but two classes, 
viz. those who have been, and those 
who are to be, imprisoned for debt. 
Moreover, the contemplation of such 
a result in the course of their career 
tends to a gradual preparation of the 
feelings, relaxing exertion, and unhin- 
ging the principles. When difficulties 
arise, instead of redoubling their in- 
dustry, and making efforts to overcome 
them, they give up, saying it is as well 
to reserve their energies until after the 
ordeal has been gone through. In this 
state of feeling, they seek the company 
of prison friends, who generally herd 
together, becoming idle and debauched, 
which further deranges their affairs, and 
renders it out of their power to recover 
themselves, should any friendly aid 
come in to give them a chance. I[ 
speak of a particular class, the minor 
shopkeepers, who form a large majority 
of those who have taken the benefit of 
the act. In the case of most debtors, 
the very prospect of a prison has its 
demoralising effect. When men see 
it before them, they are generally reck- 
less of consequences, resolved upon 
getting as much as possible into debt ; 
and at last sell their acceptances for a 
trifling sum of money,* and enthrall 
themselves into a labyrinth of foul 
transactions, which irrevocably pre- 
cludes them from ever again pursuing 
an honest path, and deprives their cre- 
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ditors of that little they might have 
given up, and at least have preserved 
their good name. 

Here two questions present them- 
selves for our consideration, viz. What 
would be the general state of embar- 
rassed men’s minds, and their probable 
conduct, if there were no imprisonment 
for debt? Again, What difference in 
receipts would it make to creditors? 
But if the person, in cases of simple 
contract debts, were held inviolable 
from arrest, the property of the debtor 
must he rendered more available to the 
creditors. The idea of imprisonment for 
debt no doubt had its origin in early 
times, from a supposition that men 
would become fugitives, and expatriate 
themselves when in debt, if not held to 
bail. This isan erroneous notion, as ap- 
plied to the present day. The distressed 
man, who has no ties, or has a heart 
to break them, generally anticipates 
the law, and decamps before its agents 
(the bailiffs) are employed. These in- 
stances are, however, very rare, com- 
pared to the population and trade of 
the country. Few men (certainly not 
one in a thousand) think of abandoning 
country, name, family, business, and 
the numerous ties of connexion, to 
avoid the alternative of a prison fora 
few months. It is a common remark 
in the King’s Bench prison, that if the 
doors were thrown open, none would 
depart without the usual forms of the 
law were observed. ‘The anguish of 
heart felt is not in imprisonment, but 
the causes of it—pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. 

The copy of a writ is a spectre of as 
much horror as an arrestible process 
of the law, if the sum sought to be 
recovered is one the defendant is un- 
able to pay. It is therefore a summary 
mode of calling an insolvent to account 
which is held in dread, not imprison- 
ment in the abstract. All men put off 
the evil day of reckoning as long as 
they can ; but in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, the sooner an embarrassed man 
is constrained to wind up his affairs, 
the better it is generally both for him- 


* It may not be generally known to my readers, that there are in London per- 
sons who make a trade of procuring acceptances from those who are on the verge of 


failure in trade, 


ese anse i sa yar’ ies sropose to themseives advantages : 
In these transactions all part to tl 1 Ivantag 


the tradesman, in his need, receives so much in ready cash per hundred for merely 
writing his name ; the agent, as much more in profit from the purchasing party, who 
circulates them in the purchase of goods, or again sells them to persons who, being 
embarrassed, want collateral securities to ward off pressing legal demands. All 


swindling traders in the city look very sharp out for those kites, as they are called. 
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self and his creditors. A powershould 
be instituted to summons all defaulters, 
at the instance of the creditors, before a 
court, and when plaintiff and defendant 
met, to hear both parties ; and if the 
case turned out to be a disputable 
question, to pass it on to a higher court 
for adjudication. But if the nun-pay- 
ment arose from temporary want of 
funds on the part of the debtor, the 
court should, on the hearing of the 
matter,. protect the debtor, and fix the 
time of payment. 

Again, if it should appear that the 
debtor was an insolvent, the court 
should interfere and take possession 
of his property for the benefit of all 
parties ; protecting the honest debtor 
on the one hand, and on the other 
preserving any residue of property 
there might be, after payment of the 
creditors, from being frittered away in 
law expenses, or any unfair proportion 
being paid to one creditor, to the pre- 
judice of the others. 

I have read in some book of an old 
Marseilles trading law, which struck 
me as admirably constructed to serve 
both creditor and debtor. To the best 
of my recollection, it ran as follows: 
That when a creditor’s demand was 


delayed payment beyond a certain 
time, he (the creditor) could apply to 
a court in person, and have his debtor 
immediately summoned before the au- 
thorities, and demand the cause of non- 


payment. Ifthe debtor did not account 
to the satisfaction of the court why the 
debt was not discharged, he was forth- 
with declared an insolvent, and his 
affairs from that moment placed in the 
hands of the court for the benefit of his 
creditors, regardless of his (the debtor’s) 
interest. But if the debtor was merely 
pressed for ready capital to meet his 
engagements, having at the time a 
trade carried on at a profit, with book 
debts and property, which, when real- 
ised in cash, would pay the demands 
upon him, he could throw himself into 
the hands of this court, and have pro- 
tection for the time required to liqui- 
date the demands against him. In 
ordinary cases of temporary embarrass- 
ment, when there was a prospect of 
the debtor recovering his affairs, the 
court took one third of the debtor’s 
property and divided the proceeds 
amongst his creditors, leaving the 
debtor one third, more or less, as the 
nature of the circumstances might 
require; taking the residue into their 
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own hands, either to divide again 
amongst the creditors, or, if necessary, 
to assist the debtor in carrying on his 
business, until the estate worked out a 
payment of twenty shillings in the 
pound, free of all charges to the cre- 
ditors—the debtor paying the costs, 
which were extremely moderate, being 
no more than barely sufficient to cover 
the expenses of management. The 
debtor himself performed the duty, 
being made the agent of the court in 
his own affairs ; after which, any con- 
duct of his, in regard to his property, 
at variance with the rules laid down 
by the court was felony. As a court 
of this nature deprived the debtor of 
any excuse for flying his country, or 
wantonly sporting with his creditor’s 
property, the criminal laws very pro- 
perly came in and made all acts of the 
debtor penal which violated the laws 
of this wholesome institution, even 
prior to the debtor being cited before 
it. Indeed, if honest (there being no 
imprisonment for debt), no man could 
have a motive to secrete property, or 
provide for such an emergency. It may 
be inquired if some such a law as this 
may not with decided advantage to the 
interest of the community be introduced 
into the country, protecting at once 
both the morals and property of the 
subject ; thereby creating motives for 
honesty, and making probity the pal- 
ladium of personal liberty. A well- 
digested law, founded upon this basis, 
could not possibly find any opponents 
but in the practising attorneys, who 
have an interest in the perpetuation of 
roguery, that they may eat the bread 
of villany. No men know better what 
is good to be done for the happiness 
of society than the lawyers; but, as 
St. Paul says, “ the law of their mind 
is warring against the law of their 
members.” Wherefore it is that they 
uphold a bad system of jurisprudence, 
and oppose with all their ability the 
eradication of vice, the food upon which 
they exist. 

When a recruit from the plough has 
undergone a few months’ drilling in 
the army, it is said his appearance and 
carriage are so suddenly altered, and 
his person so metamorphosed, that if 
he returned to his native village his own 
family would scarcely recognise him 
forthe sameman. I have, in common 
with others, noticed these changes in 
external characters, but I never saw 
any mutation equal to those brought 







































































































































































































































































about by the magic of a prison. Who- 
ever will trouble themselves to observe 
men in prison, will see keepers of 
chandlers’ shops, coal-shed men, green- 
grocers, and numerous others who 
have been in a little way of drudgery- 
trade ; some habited in garbs suited 
to their various callings: but if they 
note them in a week or fortnight after- 
wards, their dirty habiliments are cast 
off, for which are substituted a fashion- 
ably cut shooting jacket, a frock or 
jockey coat, with a cap placed a la mi- 
litaire. These dresses are purchased 
of some of the broken down gentry of 
the place. Several you will observe 
industriously cultivating the growth of 
mustachios, strutting up and down the 
parade, with head erect, arm-in-arm 
with some flash swindling dandy of 
the town ; the clothes they have on, it is 
true, are not very good— perhaps ab- 
solutely shabby and filthy ; they, how- 
ever, indicate the change they have 
undergone, the character they have 
assumed, and the alteration of their 
ideas. To those who know mankind, 
one thing is clear, viz., that these men 
do not any longer, come what may, mean 
to be considered drudges in society ; 
they have, from all they have seen and 
heard in prison, already formed a thou- 
sand Utopian schemes of living, dike 
other gentlemen, without resorting to 
labour ; the whole world and its ways, 
with a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, have flashed upon their minds as 
instantaneously as a stroke from the 
sun, and the disease is as equally fatal 
as the siriasis. 

Now all this is very natural, although 
very hurtful. Uneducated and un- 
possessed of any knowledge, save how 
many more than 20 ewt. of coals may 
be made from a ton, or how much 
in money a gallon of milk, with warm 
water and anatta, will fetch when re- 
tailed —confined to their own class, 
their ideas strayed not beyond their 
bounds; but no sooner do they mix 
with men garrulous upon all worldly 
subjects, imposing (to the novice) in 
manners, and aw fait to all the arts of 
swindling, than their latent propensi- 
ties and worse passions are lighted up ; 
inflated with projects of gain and plea- 
sure in some new walk of life when 
they are liberated, wife and children 
are forgotten, or considered only as en- 
cumbrances and impediments in their 
way: quarrels ensue, and man and 
wife publicly abuse each other upon 
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the parade in the prison, who never 
before probably exchanged an angry 
word. The husband now attaches 
himself to some abandoned female, 
from whom he encounters no remon- 
strances for the dishonest course which 
he has shaped out for himself. It is 
remarkable that, with very few excep- 
tions, most ignorant men when im- 
prisoned for debt, seize upon the cir- 
cumstance as anexcuse to break through 
all moral and domestic restraint.; when 
visited by their wives, they either are 
or affect to be in a state of desperation, 
exclaiming, “ I don’t care what be- 
comes of me,” making this state of 
mind a farther excuse (brought on, as 
they would in every case wish it to be 
thought, by misfortune) for abandon- 
ing themselves the whole period of 
their incarceration to loose company 
and drunkenness. Men past the me- 
ridian age become all the rest of their 
days confirmed inebriates, and an en- 
cumbrance instead of a benefit to their 
family. 

Younger men, as before said, fly off 
in a tangental course, never again to 
pursue the beaten track of any honest 
calling. Nor is the effect of imprison- 
ment less striking upon men of educa- 
tion from the more respectable class of 
society. If they still remain (and I 
believe most of this grade do) good 
husbands and fathers, they unavoidably 
see so much of the wickedness of men 
and its success, and of the unjustness 
and cruelty of the law inflicting pu- 
nishment and carrying misery to all 
who are honest, that the principles of 
honesty receive a shock, the severity of 
which ancient Roman virtue could not 
stand proof against. 

It is for this reason that so few, 
after once being in prison, succeed in 
business, however well set up by their 
friends. Whether they are honest or 
otherwise, the world suspects them, 
and are afraid of them; both parties 
feel this, which places all that body of 
men in London who have been im- 
prisoned for debt in a similar situation 
to the Jews, who, knowing that the 
world will never give them any credit 
for honesty, cheat away as fast as they 
can, having nothing to lose by it, but 
every thing to gain. 

The splendid mace-cove swindlers, 
money-lending swindlers, false agents, 
mock appraisers, auction-men, &c. &c., 
who confederate in divers schemes of 
plunder, are all to be traced to the 
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King’s Bench or Fleet Prison, from 
whence they have been known to take 
their departure on their several voyages 
of piracy. Many return to the same 
port to refit, some are cast altogether 
upon the rock of the Old Bailey 
(hanged), others are pressed into his 
majesty’s service for longer or shorter 
periods ; but the system of imprison- 
ment for debt provides recruits faster 
than the vacancies occur. There are 
at this moment more than three hun- 
dred men who drive through this me- 
tropolis with handsome cabriolets and 
fine horses, who are known swindlers, 
and whose faces are familiar to all men 
who have mixed much in London ge- 
neral society, and are of thirty-five 
years standing; the whole of whon, if 
taken down to the King’s Bench gate, 
would be recognised by old Colvil, the 
turnkey, as having first come into that 
place apparently unsophisticated, and 
gone out, as the old man would express 
it, "nointed young rascals. How many 


more there are of these characters, who 
have commenced their career at subse- 
quent periods, it is impossible correctly 
to ascertain ; the whole numLer, how- 
ever, of King’s Bench swindlers, who are 
mounted upon horses or are keeping 


vehicles, cannot be estimated at less 
than 1,200. If we allow five subordi- 
nates to one chief, the whole number 
in active operation will amount to 
6000 ; and we may double this num- 
ber, if we take into consideration the 
young aspirants, who, having graduated 
at the college of Banco Regis, are pant- 
ing for preferment in any gang willing 
to receive them, many of whom are 
already employed as messengers, scouts, 
and touters, preparatory to their more 
formal initiation. The very atmo- 
sphere of the King’s Bench prison is 
tainted and pestilential ; its vicinity is 
morally corrupted, and the adjacent 
land deteriorated in value. 

In contemplating the manifold evils 
arising from imprisonment for debt, I 
will not attempt to describe, because 
they may be imagined (and which, 
after all, are generally considered but 
vulgar clap-traps), the misery of fami- 
lies during the incarceration of those 
upon whom they depend for sup- 
port ; the widowed wives—the deserted 
daughters, and their progress to the 
pave —the sons, without a father to 
direct and control, who contract habits 
and acquaintances which for ever after 
prevent their return to obedience and 
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labour — the horrible revolution which 
a family in a few months undergoes, 
and the desolate home to which the 
unfortunate liberated man returns — 
these I will not attempt to describe, 
because it would fill volumes of tales 
so similar that they might be taken for 
the same—so uniform are the effects 
of imprisonment for debt! Such a 
volume, however, might not be with- 
out its use; all the facts, brought into 
a panoramic view before the govern- 
ment, might awaken them, and con- 
vince them of the necessity of an alter- 
ation of the law. The issuing a writ 
to take the body has, per se, an exten- 
sive demoralising effect. A man, when 
he receives a process in law which 
leaves his body free, is not abased or 
humiliated in the way he is when 
seized upon like a felon. In the for- 
mer case he enters an appearance, but 
runs not away from his home and fa- 
mily — considers the affair, and makes 
the best terms he can, by reasonable 
offers, to stay accruing expenses, while 
yet it is in his power to pay; but 
when he expects to be arrested, he 
absents himself from business until 
some friend can arrange with the cre- 
ditor, or rather with his attorney, who, 
knowing the inconvenience occasioned, 
generally holds out the longer ; driving 
the debtor into conditions beyond his 
means of fulfilment, that fresh expenses 
in law may be incurred ; or keeps him 
in a state of abeyance until other cre- 
ditors come upon him, his business 
lost, and he himself rendered desperate 
and reckless. Thousands are broken 
down in mind under these oppressive 
legal proceedings, whilst those who 
inflict them regularly attend their 
church, and pray against envy, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness. How is it 
that none of our legislators take the 
trouble personally to inform themselves 
of the operations of the law, and make 
inquiries which would qualify them to 
understand the wants of social har- 
mony among men? It is highly pro- 
bable, that not one member of either 
of the legislative bodies ever heard of 
the following case of cruelty, which is 
unparalleled in the history of any ci- 
vilised country. 

In the year 1822, the widow ofa 
builder residing in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester Square, being in the 
possession of a house built by her fa- 
ther, and in which she was born and 
had resided all her life, was arrested 
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for some arrears of interest due upon 
a mortgage with which her husband 
had encumbered the premises. She 
was taken to Whitecross Street prison, 
where she soon after consented to give 
up the house, and other premises, to 
the mortgagees, for the payment of the 
lien upon them (900/.). The house 
was now let to a tenant, at a rental 
which cleared to the mortgagees 80/. 
per annum, which has been regularly 
paid up to the present moment. This 
lady was sixty-five years old when 
arrested ; notwithstanding which, she 
was detained in the prison until the 
year 1833, when she died after an in- 
carceration of eleven years. The par- 
ties who were interested in the pay- 
ment of this debt are a large family of 
labouring farmers’ servants, at a remote 
distance from town, who left the ma- 
nagement of the affair to an attorney 
in London. Now when it is consi- 
dered that the debtor in this case had 
done all within her means to discharge 
a debt not contracted by her, and that 
the same was being regularly paid off 
by the receipt of the rent of the house 
mortgaged, could there be a more 
wanton and unjustifiable measure than 
prolonging her imprisonment one hour 
after possession was given the plaintiffs 
for the payment of their claims upon 
it? Or ought any law to remain upon 
our statute-books which enables a 
wicked attorney to inflict such an out- 
rage upon personal liberty? This ill- 
treated lady was, during her imprison- 
ment, constrained to take the situation 
of ward’s-woman in the prison to ob- 
tain a subsistence. She more than 
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once or twice fractured her limbs, oc- 
casioned by an unusual softness of the 
bones, and endured sufferings un- 
equalled by those who have been con- 
victed of the most heinous offences. 
It is but just, however, to acknowledge, 
that the governor of the prison (Mr, 
Barrett) did all he could to procure 
her liberation, and in every way to 
alleviate her hapless condition, during 
several years of a bed-ridden confine- 
ment in a county prison for debt. I 
should be sorry wantonly to draw odium 
upon any man, but it is certain that 
Mr. W., the attorney in this case, could 
at any time have sent a discharge, 
without in any manner prejudicing his 
client’s interest. It is now a question 
between his conscience and himself. 

I have in this paper spoken of the 
numbers in this metropolis who, through 
imprisonment for debt, abandon regu- 
lar pursuits, and flourish for a time by 
swindling. But let me caution the 
young and inexperienced against a 
supposition that their road is smooth: 
remember that pleasure and pain are 
not far apart, and that the successful 
rogue is never a happy man, while 
ninety-nine in every hundred have not 
their punishment protracted beyond a 
few months after they embark in un- 
lawful pursuits. There is a principle 
in the affairs of men (to say nothing of 
hereafter) which makes guilt its own 
avenger. The wicked may for a time 
flourish, but the sword which must cut 
them off is only suspended by a thread. 
Nor is there any happiness without 
that inmate of the breast, conscious 
rectitude. 







*« But Time at length makes all things even.” — Quoth Byron. 
“ Che bell’ onor s’ acquista in far vendetta !”— Quoth Dante. 


Art length Billy Foxleigh, after a quick 
succession of vigorous puffs, put a tin 
cap upon bis pipe, in order that it 
might smoke slowly and discreetly, 
and without snoring. And he had 
soon so humoured it, that the act of 
inhalation required to keep the super- 





nal cavities of his body charged with 
smoke, occasioned only ever and anon 
a graceful pause in his narrative, which 
enabled him to choose his words, and 
me the auditor to keep, in jockey 
phrase (if | may be allowed the meta- 
phor), close to his saddle-skirts as he 
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rattled onwards. The pipe too having 
been right well set fire to, admitted of 
being removed altogether from the lip 
for a brief season; and was then em- 
ployed by my friend in the action, 
which he suited to the various passions 
and passages of his eloquence, after 
the manner wherein (we may presume, 
from Homer’s description) the stud- 
adorned sceptre was made accessary to 
the several oratorical effects that were 
pre-eminent in the harangues of the 
heaven-nurtured kings. For my part, 
] lay back on my balanced chair in 
that enviable state between sleep and 
wake, when “the elfin king hath 
power,” and when every thing floats 
before you as if seen through a gauzy 
medium; which strips it of all its 
garish hues and coarse appearance of 
cloddish reality, and makes all things 
seem fantastic and etherealised, gentle 
and having no touch of earth, save the 
original stain they caught in leaving it. 
So I sat and I smoked the while, list- 
ening to Billy’s tale; which, as near 
as may be, was as follows : 

“ Well, Morgan, when I was just 
nineteen years of age and two months 
old, as I told you, I set off at eight 
o’clock of a morning in June for the 
races of Loughrea ; and I had a couple 
of horses with me of my own, that my 
grandfather gave me when they were 
foals, and I reared them, and broke 
them, and trained them, and hunted 
them—if you believe me, Morgan—all 
myself. And I won the county gold 
cup on the back of one of them, called 
Volunteer, the October before that — 
and there I was: he was as fine a 
brown horse as you ever crossed ; and 
Thad a chestnut mare besides, and I 
would not have taken a hundred and 
fifty guineas for the two. Decided! 
And my grandfather rode out a bit of 
the way with me, when I was going, 
to see me off. And says he to me, 
‘Billy,’ says he, ‘ the divil a one of me 
ever yet met the Galway man that I 
would borrow money to drink with.’ 
‘ Why then, sir,’ says I to him, § do you 
tell me that!’ * Upon my word and ho- 
hour,’ said he, ‘ I do; for they are al- 
most all (I never knew one of them that 
was not) slangers and schemers, high 
and low, that would cheat a priest at 
cards or dice, or in a horse, or about a 
woman — their cousins, or sisters, or 
daughters, or any thing. So do you, 
Billy, have a care, and never play with 
them, if it is only for brass pins; for, 
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tolterations to me! if they would leave 
you as much as would jingle on a 
tomb-stone. And if you sell your 
horses to any fellow there —no matter 
what he calls himself, marquess, or 
lord, or sir, or mister—they are all of 
the same feather, whatever may be the 
colour of the plumage, and all black 
in the legs. Get the money in your 
hand before you write the order on the 
stable-keeper for the beast—(you will 
put up at Moriarty’s)—or tell him that 
you will send the boy home with the 
horse as soon as you get back to 
Loughrea. But do not let him, on 
any account, have the animal without 
the coin; or a screech at him you 
never will get, as long as your name 
is Billy Foxleigh. And ‘ paws off, 
Pompey!’ is the word with the ladies 
there. Don’t so much as look at one 
of them straight in the face, or she'll 
say,‘Ask my mamma.’ And see what 
a nice way you would be in then, my 
boy! For do you mind me, they have 
no property in that country but law- 
suits, and forty-shilling freeholders, 
and cold-stone rocks ; and it is a place 
altogether where a goat would sooner 
break his neck than his fast. And you 
would have to fight a duel or two, 
whatever you did—I know that would 
not trouble you much, William Fox- 
leigh. Do not say a word! but if you 
married the girl, all you would get 
with her would be herself and a tune 
on the piano, and a duel with her fa- 
ther, or brother, or next of kin, when- 
ever you asked for her fortune. They 
always promise you five hundred 
pounds. And if you did not marry 
her, why, in like manner you would 
have to fight somebody for courting 
her first, and then leaving her in the 
most shameful manner. And it is no 
use for you not to fight; because, if 
you do not fight, you must either marry 
her or quit the country for good and 
all. And I will tell you why: they’ll 
bring an action for breach against you! 
And mauriah, but a county Galway 
jury will not find damages against 
you. ‘Pon my word,’ continued he, 
‘it is very silly of you to go there at 
all; and you know I am against it. 
But I see you have got the bit be- 
tween your teeth. A pull at you I do 
not expect to get; so go, in God’s 
name! The Lord speed you, and 
bring you back to my satisfaction ; 
though I do not think he will! But 
however, all I have to say is, if you 
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make a fool of yourself in any way I 
will never forgive you; and if I do, 
blame me.’ 

“ And so I promised him faithfully 
I would not, which was a lie for me 
as big as ever I told, if you believe me, 
Morgan ; and I rode on quietly with 
my servant-boy, old Michael Neylan, 
that died the other day at the age of 
eighty-two years and three days, after 
me, on the soft part of the road—I 
mean the green sod at the side of it. 
And there I was! And, to make a 
long story short, I got to Loughrea the 
day before the races began ; and I dined 
by myself—and as fine a turbot was 
put before me as you eversaw. And 
[ was up early next morning, and I 
went out on foot to see the horses; 
and nobody knew me, or spoke to me 
there. And afterwards I came on the 
course in the middle of the day, with 
my pair of horses and my servant ; 
and if you believe me, Morgan, there 
was nothing like them—nothing that 
was a patch upon either of them to be 
seen on the ground; and every body 
was looking at them, and admiring 
them: and there I was. And faith! 
this buck and that buck and the other 
buck was riding up to Mick Neylan, 
and I found out afterwards, was ask- 
ing him who I was, and where I came 
from, and every thing ; and at last up 
there came a tall man, with spectacles 
and big whiskers, and a green cut-off 
coatee, that was mounted ona stout nut- 
meg crop, with the ears and the tail both 
close-docked, Oh, Morgan! the most 
knowing-looking little bit of a horse 
you ever did see; and Foxleigh could 
make him, if you believe me, do any 
thing in the wide world but talk. He 
used to ride him up stairs to the draw- 
ing-room, to take tea with the ladies ; 
and he would knock at a hall-door for 
you ; and kick at any side you liked, 
according as you touched him; and 
bite any body; take the hat, or, if you 
believe me, the head, off any body, if 
you only just faced him at your man, 
and stuck your thumb-nail into the 
hide, just under the saddle, above the 
right shoulder. A_ bailiff dared not 
come within one hundred miles of old 
Foxleigh when he was on him; and 
the name he called him was Nabocklish, 
which was as much as to say to all 
people that did not wish him well, ‘ Here 
I am, but never mind it!’ And there 
he was! And up he comes, and says 


he, ‘The divil from me, William Fox- 
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leigh, but Iam glad to see your father’s 
son! And you are as welcome to 
Galway as the flowers of May. Sure 
we are namesakes, man, and blood- 
relations! And how is your grandfa- 
ther, poor man? And this is Mr, 
Rooney, of Castle Rooney : my blood- 
relation, Mr. William Foxleigh, I beg 
to introduce to you, Mr. Rooney.’ 

“ Blood-relation! said I to myself, 
haugh! but there is no use in being 
proud in a strange place. So I shook 
hands with one, and bowed to the 
other. 

“ ¢ Delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir,’ says Rooney, taking off his 
hat ; ‘you will come and dine with us 
at the ordinary to-day, at half-past six 
o'clock sharp: we will be all quite 
proud to see you.’ 

*“ Mr. Rooney was a man with a 
mouth like a frog, and a head like a 
Dutch cheese, a nose with a cock in 
it that you could hang your hat upon, 
and a pair of nostrils so broad that 
you might have driven a coach-and- 
four into his cranium. 

** ¢ And here is Sir Phelim O’Casey : 
allow me to present you to him.’ 

** «Of course you will come to din- 
ner, young gentleman,’ exclaimed Sir 
Phelim, before the ceremony of intro- 
duction was complete, my head being 
still ducked in honour of the baronet. 
‘Iam going to take the vice, and our 
young marquess—as good a horseman 
as ever put foot in stirrup—will do us 
the honour of being in the chair.’ 

* Of course I went. The ordinary 
was not held at Moriarty’s, but at 
Mulcahy’s, which was in the same 
street (indeed there is but one in all 
Loughrea, barring some indifferent 
lanes); and a very fair dinner we had : 
but we were rather crowded, and it 
was very overpowering, for I had to 
drink wine with every body at table— 
they were all so glad to meet me. 
But the cloth was removed at last, and 
then we had great betting, and lots of 
fun. Before the jugs of claret, how- 
ever, had gone half-a-dozen rounds — 
(it was the fashion then to have the 
hogshead in the room, and fill out the 
wine in glass jugs as you wanted it)— 
they began knocking. And says Sir 
Phelim O’Casey, ‘ Mr. Foxleigh, I 
challenge your bay horse.’ ¢ Very 
well,’ says I; ‘ what do you set against 
him?’ ¢ My flea-bitten grey mare, 
got by Giles out of Matilda,’ says he. 
“Mr. Rooney, will you take the money ?” 
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Mr. Rooney said he would, and so he 
did ; and we gave him a tenpenny a- 
piece. Well, I did not know much 
about knocking at the time, and so I 
said, and so you will see by and by. 
But in the end of that evening, how- 
ever, I had knocked my bay horse 
with my namesake, William Foxleigh, 
against a chestnut hunter of high pedi- 
gree; and my chestnut mare with the 
noble marquess in the chair, against a 
black entire, which, young as he was, 
he pledged his honour he had bred 
himself. And I went to the races’ 
ball, at the Court-house, with Mr. 
Rooney, of Castle Rooney, who pro- 
mised to introduce me to all the fashion 
and fortune of the county. And there 
I was! And, faith! he certainly did 
introduce me to his daughter, Miss 
Biddy Rooney. I was rather merry 
from shouting, and singing, and drink- 
ing,and the like ; indeed, upon my word, 
I think I was what you might call cut. 

“¢My youngest daughter, Miss 
Bidz Rooney,’ says he. ‘ Mr. W. 
Foxleigh, my love, of Carenhuadratha, 
a near relation of Mr. Richard Fox- 
leigh, of Ballyragget, and consequently, 
my dear, a connexion of ours.’ 

“Miss Biddy (Bidz, hissed her 
father in my ear), Miss Bidz Rooney,’ 
says I, ‘ may I have the pleasure of 
walking a minuet with you ?” 

“This she declined in the hand- 
somest manner, observing that she was 
sure I would prefer a country dance 
after pleasant company, and at that hour 
of the evening. She knew I would, and 
she should be but too happy! Says I 
to myself, ‘ You are a real lady !—you 
think T am drunk, and you are not far 
astray.” So I sat down by her side, 
and I began to speak feelingly to her 
from the first. And faith, Morgan, I 
was not idle; for I was pleased with 
the consideration of the creature. And 
then we began to dance; and if you 
believe me, it was then I covered the 
buckle. I was quite delighted with 
her. She was not to call very young, 
but J was young; nor very handsome 
even by candle-light, but then she was 
as lively as a kid, and as clever as a 
pet-fox, and she did not care what you 
said or did to her. I was quite in love, 
and I danced all night with her. 

“ At last the daylight came flaring 
in, and we blew out the lights and 
threw open the windows, and we had 
another trifle of supper, which was in 
fact a breakfast; for we had tea and 
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coffee with the cold fowls and ham : 
and we danced another country-dance, 
with our hats and bonnets on; and I 
saw Miss Biddy Rooney home to her 
lodgings in the town. 

* Well, Ido not know how it was, 
but she did not look so well in the 
open air. Her hair was decidedly 
reddish, and had been darkened par- 
tially by a leaden comb; and her face 
was freckled; and she had a pink 
border round her eyes, and invisible 
eye-lashes; and I did not like her 
quite so much, and I was chilled with 
cold. I had left my great coat— 
a brown coat, made by that little botch 
Johnny Cunerty—at the ordinary ; and 
there | was! And to bed I went, after 
squeezing Miss Biddy’s two hands as 
affectionatelyas if nothing had happened, 
rather disgusted with human nature in 
general, and dancing-women in parti- 
cular; and I just got a screeching-hot 
tumbler of pothien-punch from Jack 
Roughan, the waiter, to set all right, 
and I fell fast asleep, and there I was. 
Well, about half-past nine next morn- 
ing, what should I see by my bedside 
but Mr. Rooney, of Castle Rooney ; 
and very little pride I took out of the 
sight, for I had been feverish and un- 
easy all the night, and was just now 
breaking into a gentle perspiration, 
which I knew would make me as fresh 
as a four-year old. And says Mr. 
Rooney to me, ‘ Morrow, Foxleigh ! 
on what do you intend to go to the 
course to-day?’ ‘ Why then, ’pon my 
word,’ says |, out of respect to the qua- 
lity, as the poor people in my country 
say, ‘ I suppose I must go on the out- 
side ofthe noble marquess’s black horse, 
and put Mick Neylan across my name- 
sake’s chestnut mare.’ ‘The devil 
from me,’ says Mr. Rooney, of Castle 
Rooney, ‘ if you will ever ride a step 
upon either of them! Why, man 
alive, they are not able to carry their 
own hides ; ‘you are clean done! and 
as we are going to be more nearly con- 
nected I came to tell you so, and to 
say you might have a seat in the 
jaunting-car with the ladies. Bidz 
will expect you to breakfast, too ; and 
if you go soon you will find her all 
alone. This I know will be pleasing 
to you, Billy; for of course you will 
have something more to say to her!’ 
If you believe me, Morgan, I was 
struck all of a-heap, and I sat up in 
the bed and rubbed my eyes to see I 
was not dreaming. ‘ What,’ says I, 
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‘a marquess, whose honour is his 
oath, tella lie!’ ‘ Pooh, Foxleigh, all 
is fair in war. The marquess is a per- 
fect gentleman, and a particular friend 
of mine; but he is as sharp asa needle. 
I will take care, however, when you 
are married to Bidz, that he never 
does you an ill turn again!’ ‘ Mar- 
ried to the devil!’ says 1; ¢ don’t be 
bothering! If he were ten times a 
marquess, I will have him out, the 
cheating scoundrel !’ and out of the 
bed [ jumped upon my feet. *£ Pooh, 
pooh, boy!’ says Mr. Rooney, ‘ hold 
your tongue ; keep your temper and let 
your hair grow: however vexed you may 
be, never forget your manners, and put 
on your small-clothes. It is too soon 
for you to take liberties with my 
daughter’s name yet, though you are 
engaged to her.’ ‘ By all that is beau- 
tiful,’ says [—I ‘And that’s 
my daughter Bidz herself,’ retorted 
he. ‘I mean no such thing, sir,’ says 
I sternly. ‘Well, well! no matter 
about that,’ says he; ‘ at all events, 
you are the same thing as engaged to 
her.’ ¢ I’ll be hanged if I am,’ replied 
I. ‘Do not take the name of the 
Lord in vain, young gentleman,’ said 
he; ‘my youngest daughter, Miss 
Bidz Rooney, told me so; and let me 
see who will presume to contradict it. 
She is down street by this time, order- 
ing her wedding-clothesat Tom Hynes’s. 
But do not be uneasy at that; I will 
take care Tom shall give you credit, 
and not trouble you for the money till 
it is quite convenient.’ ‘ Well, by 
George,’ says I, ¢ this beats Bannaher ! 
I tell you what, Mr. Rooney, once for 
all, I will neither trouble Tom Hynes 
or your daughter Biddy ;’ and I began 
to pull on my doe-skins. ‘ Bidz! 
sir,’ cried Mr. Rooney, very angrily— 
‘Well, Bidz, then,’ says I, ‘ or what- 
ever you like to call her; but, since 
you put me to it, the short and the 
long of it is, I will have nothing to 
say to her,—and to that I stick.’ ‘ Are 
you prepared for the consequences, 
young man?’ says he, putting on his 
hat; ‘ remember, sir, she is of the best 
blood in Ireland, and that a jury, sir’— 
‘ Pooh! says 1; ¢ prove what you can, 
I will acknowledge nothing.’ ‘ Ay, 
sir; but in the first instance you must 
give me, her injured father, satisfac- 
tion,’ says he; ‘ and you know who J 
am.’ ‘Very well,’ says I; ‘ nock chee 
gouna ; if I must, I must.’ ‘I will give 
you half an hour to think of it,’ says 
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Mr. Rooney. ‘ Hf you choose to act like 
a gentleman, and a man of honour, you 
will come to breakfast, and be pre- 
pared to attend Miss Bidz Rooney to 
the race-course ; and we will say no- 
thing ofthis little misunderstanding on 
your part. I pledge you my honour 
she shall never know a word of it; if 
not, provide yourself with a friend; 
and the devil from me, but if he (that 
is the devil) will only stand neuter, 
another bit you will never eat!’ ¢ Thank 
you all the same,’ says I, ‘ whether I 
do or no; and good morning to you.’ 
‘ Good morning, sir; in half an hour I 
shall expect to see you at breakfast (as 
I have no doubt I shall, when you have 
had time for due reflection), or else to 
hear from you through a friend ;’ and, 
with these words and a low bow, Mr. 
Rooney left the room. Well, now, 
says I to myself, this is a judgment 
upon me for vain-glory and know- 
ledge. I always thought my poor 
grandfather was the greatest jackass | 
ever saw upon two hind-legs ; but just 
only look if every thing he said has not 
turned out quite right. I have lost my 
horses, and I have lost my money, and 
I have lost my time (the most valuable 
thing of ail in this transitory world) ; 
and the only gain I can boast of is the 
choice of a marriage with Miss Biddy 
Rooney, or a duel with her father. 
Now, as to my buckling myselfto Miss 
Biddy Rooney for life, I will not do 
it—that is poz! And as to her father, 
by George, if what he tells me is true, 
I may better be shot by him than not, 
—for I never can face home! And 
murther, says I, but the time is short! 
If I do not do something before the 
end of half an hour, he will have a re- 
cord against me! And where will I 
get a friend in the time! These Gal- 
way fellows are all scoundrels; and, 
moreover, they are all against me, as 
my grandfather, poor old man! well 
knew they would be. But nock chee 
gouna! what should I hear that very 
instant but the music of a horn, and I 
shouted, Huzza! Little boy, I would 
know your puff in a fair! And in 
came Mick Damoldcane, sounding his 
horn, and tooling in his four blood 
bays to his bang-up coach, in the style 
in which he alone can do it! £ lolloa!’ 
says I, shoving my whole body out of 
the window ef the inn into the court- 
yard ; * Mick, I want you!’ ¢ What,’ 
says he, ‘ you here, old fellow? 1 will 
be with you in a brace of shakes! 
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Moylan,’ says he to his groom, ‘ look 
after the horses; I will be down my- 
self in a moment or two: do not feed 
them till l come.’ ¢ Well, Billy,’ says 
Mick to me, ‘ what is the matter with 
you, and what brought you here ?’ 
‘Why, then, bad luck I believe Mick, 
for | had good advice ; and as to the 
matter, that is with me —[ will tell it 
all to you,’ and sol did. ‘ Phaugh,’ 
says he, spitting out, ‘ I know all the 
scoundrels,—they would rob a child of 
his bib! You shall have satisfaction 
of them all; but we must lie by for 
those two titled vagabonds. As for 
Mr. Rooney, of Castle Rooney,’ con- 
tinued Mick, with a cognoscent cock 
of his right eye, ‘1 will soon settle 
him. Order breakfast; and do you 
see my horses cleaned and fed, and I 
will be back with you before the bacon 
is fried, or the tea drawn. You need 
not take the trouble of asking after the 
horses you got in the knock ; they are 
not worth the livery. J know these 


Galway rascals right well, Billy!’ Off 
he went; and I ordered the breakfast, 
and saw all the horses cleaned and fed ; 
and I gave the boys a dram a piece; 


and I sent Foxy Moylan, the groom, 
down to look at the animals | got in 
the knock, and he brought me word 
not to own them,——and I did not. 
And Mick Damoldcane came back ; 
and says I to him, ‘ Well, Mick, what 
is the row?’ ‘ None at all,’ says he; 
‘it is all right: I went down to old 
Rooney's lodgings, and there I found 
Miss Biddy (1 know her these hundred 
years), [ Mick, by the way, was a man 
of the most discursive gallantry ; he 
was the devil after the girls! There 
was a song about him, I remember, 
about fifty years ago, which all the 
colleen dhass used to be chanting 
when they were bittling clothes in the 
river, opposite blind Jack O’Connell’s, 
or diverting themselves on the College 
Road, or on the Mall, or at the Clac- 
haune na gourra, or on the Causeway, 
or on the big green of Clonroad ; and 
this was a part of the song, which was 
to the tune of ‘ Peas upon a trencher:’ 

‘ Papa, I'll go courting, 

Mamma, I'll go courting, 

Up the hills and round the mills, 

Along with Mick Damoldcane.’] 
—‘ And here I found Miss Biddy,’ 
says he, ‘ dressed out as fine as you 
please, and half-sitting, half-lying upon 
a settee near the breakfast-table, and 
opposite a brass kettle that was singing 
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divinely.on a chafing-dish ; and there 
was a splendid hot cake on the fender 
before the fire. ‘ Most beautiful Biddy,’ 
says I, ‘how are you?’ ‘ Hah!’ cries 
she, starting up, and smoothing down 
her gown; ‘ what brought you here at 
this hour of the morning, you great big 
flirt?’ ‘ Nothing very particular, 
Biddy,’ says I. ‘ Well, then, go away 
just now, like a good creature, and 
come back again by and by.’ ‘ The 
fact is,’ replied I, ¢ it is impossible I 
can do that’ (she was pushing me 
quietly out of the room all the while: 
she is a very good girl, Billy, in her 
way, though I would not like you to 
have married her; she is an honest 
little girl, in short, as they say —but 
she has a rogue of an eye, Billy!) ; 
* for,’ says I, here I come upon 
the part of my young friend Mr. 
William Foxleigh, to see your father, 
and to apologise to you in the most 
ample manner for any thing Mr. 
William Foxleigh may have said or 
done to you last night, under the in- 
fluence of the most complete and in- 
discriminating intoxication. I assure 
you he is most sincerely sorry for it ; 
and this, I would submit to your good 
sense and better feeling, is all that a 
gentleman can say, and all that should 
be expected from him under such: cir- 
cumstances.’ She looked very blue at 
this, and was for a moment half-stifled 
with rage, and at the same time fiddling 
with a breakfast-knife which happened 
to lie near her,—a trick I did not much 
like. * Michael,’ said she at last, 
bursting into tears, ‘I did not expect 
this from you!’ *’Pon my soul,’ says 
I, ‘ Biddy ; the fact is he is very young, 
and he is a friend and a relation of 
mine, and it will not do,-you must 
see that yourself; and besides,’ con- 
tinued I, * Biddy,’ throwing my arm 
gently round her waist, and leading 
her back to her place on the settee, 
‘you know I am too fond of you 
myself.’ And with this I had her 
quite mollified, and indeed appeased 
and satisfied, and so forth; when in 
bounced Mr. Rooney, of Castle Rooney. 
‘ Ha, Mr. Foxleigh !’ shouted he, rub- 
bing his hands one against the other 
briskly, ‘ I perceive that every thing 
is as it should be, and as I expected. 
You are getting on very well together, 
and so I will leave you! You do not 
want me.’ ‘ Stop,’ said I,‘ Mr. Rooney ; 
I beg your pardon, but I do want you. 
You are labouring under a mistake, 
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sir; I am only here upon the part of 
Mr. William Foxleigh ; and, sir, I 
have been waiting anxiously these two 
hours to see you.’ ‘ Upon my truth 
and honour he has, dada,’ said Biddy 
Rooney! The old fellow coughed, and 
looked queer. ‘ Allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. Damoldcane to you, dada,’ 
continued Miss Biddy ; ¢ he is a parti- 
cular friend of mine, and a perfect 
gentleman.’ ‘ Oh, I have had the 
sleasure of meeting him often enough 
fore,’ responded Mr. Rooney, with 
something between a sigh and a belch. 
* May I ask if you have come here as 
the friend of young William Foxleigh ?’ 
‘ I have,’ says I; ‘ you see he is not 
here to breakfast.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Mr. 
Rooney, ‘ but it is all a mistake. He 
has been very imprudent — very un- 
guarded. It is a terrible thing to 
trifle with the feelings of a young lady,’ 
observed he, with the look of a sheep- 
stealer, and something of a stammer. 
* Most base,’ said I, solemnly and 
firmly. *‘ You are his relation,’ added 
Rooney, in a tone of greater confi- 
dence ; ‘ I am his near connexion 
—his relation I might call myself ; 
we must both check him and advise 
him. This will, I trust, be a whole- 
some lesson to him for his whole 
life.” ‘I will have him cut off with 
a small annuity, if it is not,’ said 
I. ‘I find, however,’ said Rooney, 
‘ he is not yet of age; so of course all 
idea of hostile proceedings upon my 
part is at an end: it would at best 
look ill among blood relations; though 
if he had been of age, the devil from 
me but I am afraid we must have ex- 
changed a shot or two. Even as it 
turns out though, I hope the boy is 
sensible of the impropriety of his be- 
haviour.’ ‘ Sir,’ replied I, ‘ he was 
very drunk ; what more can a gentle- 
man say? (Rooney bowed.) And 
now that he is tolerably sober, he com- 
missioned me to say every thing that 
was handsome to the lady; and I have 
apologised to her as largely as I could, 
and I have reason to believe that she is 
perfectly satisfied. I will also say for 
him to you, sir, (and I myself concur 
most heartily in the feeling), that he 
entertains a profound respect for you 
and all your family.’ Old Rooney 
and I then took leave of each other 
with great ceremony ; and then I went 
up, and, with a happy mixture of gal- 
lantry and respectful homage, I kissed 
Miss Biddy Rooney's brow ; and while 
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I was doing it she gave me a pinch 
that almost made me screech murther ! 
As it was, it spoiled in some measure 
the dignity of my retreat. So you see, 
my dear Billy, what I have gone 
through for your sake! Well, never 
mind ; do not mention it: I will just 
wash my hands in your basin here, and 
then hurra for breakfast. I have hada 
long drive, and 1 am as hungry as a 
hawk !" * Well, Micky, sure enough 
you got me out of that scrape with 
flying colours ; but what am I to do 
next? The horses are gone ; I never 
can shew my nose at home as long as 
I live.’ ‘Well, sport it abroad, man,’ 
says he! ‘ Oh, it is easy talking,’ re- 
plied I. ¢ But will you carry a message 
for me to that cheating scoundrel of a 
sprass of a marquess?!’ * Ay, indeed to 
have you hit in the hinder end like a 
garden thrush, by way of satisfaction for 
the loss of your horse? I will do no 
such thing,’ says Mick ; ‘ but I will take 
you to Castle Corrib to dine with him ; 
and when you go on the course you 
must just laugh at the little trick that 
has been played upon you.’ ‘ If Ido, 
then,’ says 1, ¢ it will be at the wrong 
side of my mouth.’ ‘ Shut it now!’ 
cried he, ‘ and mind what I say. They 
will think you a fellow of first-rate for- 
tune, when they see you with the mar- 
quess and myself; and I will make 
every body believe it, if you will only 
be quiet. Then wait till the October 
meeting, and blame me if we are not 
even with them all. You will like the 
marquess in his own house, for there 
he is a gentleman; but you must not 
play cards with him — poor fellow, he 
cannot help cheating!’ ‘’Pon my 
soul, then, if you believe me,’ says I, 
* he does not take his gentility out of the 
house with him. He is an ugly tallow- 
faced But Mick would not 
hear him abused ; so we went to break- 
fast. And after that we went to the 
course; and I was very glad to see 
every body, and every body was glad to 
see me; and [ dined with the mar- 
quess and I shook hands with Sir 
Phelim, and with Mr. Rooney, of Castle 
Rooney. And next day I faced to- 
wards home with a heavy heart, on the 
box-seat of Micky’s coach ; and, being 
in grief, 1 kept blowing the horn, for 
pure diversion, all the way. But I 
need not have given myself the trou- 
ble; the story was at home before me. 
And, if you believe me, for three 
months I was the sporteen of the whole 
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county; and IT never dared go near 
my poor old grandfather. 

« At last came October, and I once 
more found myself on the coach—in 
Galway (the curse of Cromwell on it!) ; 
and the first night we stopped at the 
house of Micky ’scousin, JemmyF errall, 
which was about ten miles from Lough- 
rea. And as we were sitting after dinner 
drinking our claret, says Mick to me, 
‘ Billy, how much money have you! r 
‘If you believe me,’ replied I, ¢ just 
fifteen of Peter Slitter’s one-pound 
notes, two tenpenny bits, and a kid’s- 
eye, meaning a five-penny, you know.’ 
‘That will do,’ says Mick: ‘ give 
me three pounds.’ So I did. And 
in he sent to town, and oo a 
livery coat of my colours ; and he clap- 
ped it on Foxy Moylan, the groom, 
next morming, and out we went to have 
alittle schooling on horseback. And he 
mounted me on his fine grey thorough- 
bred horse (an entire horse) called 
Samson — if he was worth one penny, 
he was worth five hundred guineas — 
and Moylan rode behind in my livery 
ona bay mare of Michael’s called Kitty, 
that was worth a couple of hundred at 
least—and there we were! And as 
we were riding gently along the road, 
we met a man driving an old grey 
entire under a cart; and says Micky 
to me, ‘ Billy, buy that horse.’ * What 
should I buy him for?’ saysI. * Never 
mind,’ ‘do my bidding—buy 
him!’ Well says [ to the poor man, 
‘Will you sell that horse?’ ‘I will, 
your honour,’ says he, thinking I was 
joking ;—the beast was on his last legs, 
and fit only to be thrown to the dogs— 
and a bad meal they would have had 
on him. ‘ Very well,’ says I, * what 
will you take for him?’ ‘ Five pounds, 
please your honour,’ says he, ‘ and the 
horse is as cheap as dirt at it.’ ‘I will 
give you forty shillings,’ says I. ‘I 
could not take it your honour,’ says he: 
‘this horse supports myself and my 
crathurs, and pays the rent and all.’ 
‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ my man, I will tell 
you what I will do—I will split the 
difference with you.’ ‘ Well, done, 
your honour, if you will give us some- 
thing to drink in,’ says he. ‘ Well, 
there is three pounds ten shillings for 
you,’ said I, ‘and a tenpenny to drink. 
Now, Mr. Micky, that I have bought 
this horse, what am I to do with him ?’ 
‘Never you mind,’ cried he; and he 
ordered the man to bring the beast up 
to Mr. Jemmy Ferrall’s as 
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possible. Shortly after we met an old 
blind bay mare carrying baskets of sand, 
and her I bought in like manner for 
forty shillings, and had her sent up to 
Mr. Ferrall’s: and we went home to 
dinner. ‘ Moylan,’ says Micky, ‘ take 
those two horses that Mr. Foxleigh 
bought to-day, and carry them in to 
Mulcahy’s stables, and enter them 
there regularly in Mr. Wm. Foxleigh’s 
name. And so he did. And there we 
were! Next morning we set out for 
the course ; and I was on Micky’s grey 
horse, and I had Foxy Moylan bebind 
me on the bay mare in my livery; and 
Micky was on another mare of his own, 
and he had two servants behind him 
with cockades in their hats, for he was 
a captain in the militia. And tobe sure 
all the Galway gentlemen—the mar- 
quess,and Sir Phelim,and Mr. Rooney, 
and all —were delighted to see me again 
in Galway. ~Says the marquess to 
me, ‘ Foxleigh, your are always admir- 
ably mounted —what will you take for 
the grey horse?’ * Nota penny under 
five Santee’ pounds, my lord,’ says I. 
Well, we all went to dine at the ordi- 
nary, where we paid a guinea a head ! 
And now Micky Damoldcane had put 
me well up to the joke—and we ordered 
all our saddle-horses home to Jemmy 
Ferrall’s, and kept only the bang-up 
coach with us. And there we were! 
And, faith! before the cloth well 
off the table, the marquess said, ‘ F Ox- 
leigh, I challenge your grey horse ;” ;’ and 
he threw a tenpenny to Mr. Rooney. 
‘I had rather not accept, my lord, for 
I do not know any thing about knock- 
ing,’ saysI. ‘Oh, you must!’ shouted 
all the Galwegians: ‘ You know you 
need not draw money, if you do not 
like—and then all you will lose will 
be one tenpenny.’ Very well,’ saysI ; 
. nock chee gouna— remember ye are 
forcing me into it;’ and I threw my 
tenpenny to Mr. Roone xy. * What do 
you set against Mr. Wm. Foxleigh’s 
grey horse ?’ said Mr. Rooney, of Castle 
Rooney. ‘I set,’ says the noble mar- 
quess, ‘ the chestnut gelding with the 
bald face, that I rode to-day myself, 
and the black mare rode by my groom.’ 
* Where are your horses at present, my 
lord?’ ¢ At ‘Moriarty’ s,’ said his lord- 
ship. My grey entire I declared was 
at Mulcahy’s!) * What do you value 
the two horses at, my lord?’ ‘ The 
horse at two hundred and fifty gui- 
neas,’ said he, ‘and the mare at one 
hundred guineas.” ‘And your grey, 
xX X 
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Mr. Foxleigh?’ ‘Five hundred gui- 
neas, and not a penny less!’ ‘ Very 
well, gentlemen,’ cried Mr. Rooney ; 
‘ hands in pockets ! is Morgan, 
you must know, as I suppose you 
do know— though, maybe, you do 
not—that when you put your hands 
in your pockets in knocking, you are 
to have silver in one pocket —(and 
whenever I have it now, if you be- 
lieve me, when I want to catch it 
Tam obliged to hunt it into a corner 
of the pocket, like a young colt in 
a field)—and you are to have no- 
thing in the other pocket, which is 
easily got; and when the man who 
has made the award cries ‘ Draw!’ if 
both do not hold money in the hand 
which they expose it is no bargain: 
and if, after three trials at an award, 
both continue not to have each at the 
same time drawn money, the tenpennies 
are forfeited to the man who has had 
the bother of trying to effect a knock, 
and, nock chee gouna, there it is!] 

“ ¢Gentlemen, hands in pockets!’ 
cried the respected sire of Biddy 
Rooney. ‘The chestnut gelding with 
the bald-face, and the black mare, give 
the grey entire horse fifty pounds, fifty 
half-pounds, fifty crowns, fifty half- 
crowns, fifty tenpennies, fifty fippennies, 
fifty pence, fifty half-pence, fifty far- 
things, fifty half-farthings — no, I beg 
pardon ; the chestnut horse — no! the 
chestnut mare, gives—the chestnut 
gelding, I mean, gives the black mare 
fifty pounds— no! the chestnut horse 
gives the chestnut mare—the black 
mare — the grey entire horse-—I beg 
pardon, gentlemen, the grey entire horse 
gives fifty pounds, fifty half-pounds— 
no! the chestnut gelding and the black 
mare give fifty pounds—no ! the black 
mare and the chestnut gelding give the 
grey entire horse fifty pounds, fifty 
half-farthings — the grey entire horse 
gives fifty pounds—the chestnut horse, 
and the black mare, and the grey entire 
horse—and the grey entire horse gives, 
and the chestnut gelding and the black 
mare give—the grey entire horse gives, 
and the chestnut gelding and the black 
mare give the grey horse fifty pounds. 
Draw!’ I had only to see that the 
last award of money was in favour of 
my gallant grey, and of course I drew 
the fist, with the tenpenny in its core! 
Of course, the marquess drew his ten- 
penny likewise, and it was a bargain 
— nobody could say one word against 
it. Ofcourse, I was mightily vexed. 
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And says I, ‘I am tired of this thing: 
Waiter! bring me all writing materials,’ 
And so he did; and I wrote out the 
marquess an order for my grey stallion 
that was at Mulcahy’s. ‘ My lord,’ 
says I, ‘I am tired of the thing, and I 
have a bad memory. I am sick of it, 
in fact; will you send me over an 
order for your horses, and a check for 
fifty pounds ?’ which he did forthwith. 
* Well, now,’ says I, ‘here [ am, and 
I hope you will leave me a beast to go 
home on this year, gentlemen; and 
that, as far as I am concerned, there 
will be no more of this work: if you 
believe me, I do not like it.’ And 
there I was. Two or three more 
rounds of the claret performed their 
orbit, as the star-gazers, I think, Mor- 
gan, call it, and then Dick Foxleigh 
shouts out, pretending to bev ery drunk, 
and he as sober as a judge 

“ Billy,” said I [Morgan Rattler], 
“that is no longer a respectable pro- 
verb. It will not hold water, man.” 

“ Why so?” says Billy. Did 
you ever know a drunken judge—I 
mean drunk, on the bench —in the ex- 
ercise of his high office ?” 

“I did, Billy, once; and if you 
ever come to see me in London, as 
you have promised, I will shew him 
to you: and he is all to nothing the 
ugliest brute you ever saw. 

“ Well, that is mighty strange; but 
no matter!” continued Billy. ‘ This 
other blackguard of whom I spoke was 
dead sober, and he shouted out with a 
hiccough, ‘ B illy Foxleigh! I challenge 
your bay mare.’ I[ thought it was well 
to sham drunkenness too, and says I, 
‘ By George! if you will let me sing 
a song first, I will make any knock 
you please afterwards.’ ‘ Quite de- 
lighted to hear you,’ says the marquess. 
So [ sung them, to a heathen air, I 
believe, 





‘The man that loves hunting is void of 
all care, 


Fol de rol lol, fol de rol lady ; 


“¢Well, that is a right sporting 
song,’ says Dick; ‘ and now [ chal- 
lenge the bay mare.’ ‘ Very well,’ says 
I; * but sing a song first, and then 
here is at you with the bit I have !’ 
And so, if you believe me, he sung that 
song you liked so much to-night; and 
I got it all by heart from him, barring 
a verse or two I forgot, and made 
afterwards myself. Not to be tire- 
some, however, he set a gig and horse, 
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which he valued at a hundred and 
fifty guineas, against my bay mare at 
Mulcahy’s, and an award was made : 
he was to give me thirty pounds; and 
we both drew money. And I fobbed 
the thirty pounds, and got an order for 
the horse and gig; and gave an order 
for my bay mare. ‘ Now,’ says Mi- 
chael, ‘it is time for us to go to the 
ball, and join the ladies.’ And so we 
did. But first he gave the orders to 
Foxey Moylan, his groom, that was in 
my livery, and says he, ‘Get these 
horses, and let the next word I hear 
from you be in Clare” And off we 
went. ‘ We will not go to their 
stupid ball,’ says Michael; ‘ we will 
have a quiet grilled bone and a glass 
of punch at Moriarty’s. We must be 
up early to-morrow, to see these chaps 
take their horses from Mulcahy’s.’ 
And so we were, and we hid ourselves 
conveniently in a stable; and, faith ! 
we had not long to wait. In came 
the marquess and my namesake, Mr. 
Foxleigh, arm-in-arm. ‘ Ha! I say,’ 
cried Foxleigh, ‘ where are Mr. William 
Foxleigh’s horses?’ ‘ Please your ho- 
nour, | do not know,’ replied the host- 
ler. ‘ Phaugh, you stupid beast! a 
grey entire horse and a bay mare. 
You must know them— they are here,’ 
said the marquess. ‘ Why, then, ’pon 
my soul, your lordship’s reverence, I 
never saw them; nor is there any horse 
here under the name of Foxleigh ex- 
cept Mr. Dick’s, which was taken away 
at one o'clock this morning, by an 
order under his own hand.’ ‘ Pooh, 
nonsense, man!’ said Foxleigh, getting 
very pale; ‘just inquire. By Heaven! 
my lord, this looks very queer!’ ‘ Very 
queer, indeed!’ said the marquess ; 
‘but the horses, of course, we must 
get, wherever they may be. I think, 
for my part, it is all that fellow’s mis- 
take: he is evidently very stupid, like 
all these mere Irish beasts!’ The 
hostler returned, and reported that there 
‘certainly were two horses entered in 
the name ofa Mr. William Foxleigh, 
but it was impossible they could be 
the horses his lordship and Mr, Dick 
were looking for. ‘ Let us see them,’ 
cried the marquess ; ‘ where are they ?” 
‘ Under a linney, my lord ; we would 
not venture them in a stable, they are 
so mangy.’ ‘Bring them out,’ said 
Foxleigh ; and out they were brought. 
‘Ay! said the marquess, after exa- 
mining them carefully, ‘a grey entire 
horse and a bay mare at Mulcahy’s, 
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entered in the name of Mr. William 
Foxleigh! It is all right— we are 
done! But that is not the worst of 
it’ ‘No, by Y says old Fox- 
leigh; ‘ we will never hear the end of 
it.” * Morrow, my lord!’ says Mick 
Damoldcane, shoving his head out of 
the stable, ‘how do you like your 
grey?’ ¢ Very well,’ said the mar- 
quess ; ‘and I feel I may thank you 
for him. I shall take an opportunity 

‘ None better than the pre- 
sent,’ said Mick, ‘if I understand you 
rightly. You never shall have your 
revenge in horse-knocking or card- 
playing, that I can tell you.” ‘ Non- 
sense!’ said old Foxleigh, ‘ it is a good 
hit; let us not look sour on it. Wil- 
liam Foxleigh was hit heavily before : 
all is fair in war. Let them only pro- 
mise us they will not say a word of 
this transaction, and we will forget 
and forgive all.’ ‘ Ay, if they will!’ 
said the marquess, whose tallow-face 
brightened with a strange glow; ‘ay, 
if they will!’ ‘We will do no such 
thing : I will publish the whole story, 
from first to last, wherever | go,’ said 
Mick Damoldcane. ‘ No, but Wil- 
liam, now do you speak to him,’ says 
Foxleigh ; ‘you and I are namesakes 
and relations.’ ‘ No,’ said I, ‘ that is 
over; last time you know we were,’ 
‘ Well, no matter, we are of the same 
name; and beg of him not to be cross 
on the occasion. He can do us harm, 
but he can neither do himself or you 
the least good.’ ‘I hear all this,’ said 
Mick, ‘and [ will tell you what I will 
do—and it is the only thing I will do. 
We have your horses in Clare; pay 
down the money you valued them and 
the gig at—(we will send them back 
to you)—and Billy and I will quit the 
place, and kick the dust off our feet, 
and never say a word of horses or 
knocking till we are out of your ras- 
cally county.” They consulted anx- 
iously for a moment, and then accepted 
the terms. I received my three hun- 
dred and fifty guineas from the mar- 
quess, and my hundred and fifty gui- 
neas from my namesake, and Mick 
and I departed even, as he said ; and 
I never put my foot in Galway since.” 

* * * 


But what was the moral of this story? 
The marquessand R. Foxleigh netted in 
knocking on the following night, by 
means of Billy’s horse, apparently pur- 
chased at so dear a rate, the one 200/., 
the other 95/. 






























































































































































































































































Cuap. I. 
Incident in Modern History. 


As a wonder-loving and wonder-seek- 
ing man, Teufelsdrockh, from an early 
part of this Clothes-Volume, has more 
and more exhibited himself. Striking 
it was, amid all his perverse cloudiness, 
with what force of vision and of heart 
he pierced into the mystery of the 
World ; recognising in the highest sen- 
sible phenomena, so far as Sense went, 
only fresh or faded Raiment ; yet ever, 
under this, a celestial Essence thereby 
rendered visible: and while, on the 
one hand, he trod the old rags of 
Matter, with their tinsels, into the 
mire, he on the other every where ex- 
alted Spirit above all earthly princi- 
palities and powers, and worshipped 
it, though under the meanest shapes, 
with a true Platonic Mysticism. What 
the man ultimately purposed by thus 
casting his Greek-fire into the general 
Wardrobe of the Universe ; what such 
more or less complete rending and 
burning of Garments throughout the 
whole compass of Civilised Life and 
Speculation, should lead to; the rather 
as he was no Adamite, in any sense, 
and could not, like Rousseau, recom- 
mend either bodily or intellectual Nu- 
dity, and a return to the savage state : 
all this our readers are now bent to 
discover ; this is, in fact, properly the 
gist and purport of Professor Teufels- 
drockh’s Philosophy of Clothes. 

Be itremembered, however, that such 
purport is here not so much evolved as 
detected to lie ready for evolving. We 
are to guide our British Friends into 
the new Gold-country, and shew them 
the mines ; nowise to dig out and ex- 
haust its wealth, which indeed remains 
for all time inexhaustible. Once there, 
let each dig for his own behoof, and 
enrich himself. 

Neither, in so capricious inexpress- 
ible a Work as this of the Professor’s, 
can our course now more than formerly 
be straightforward, step by step, but at 
best leap by leap. Significant Indica- 
tions stand out here and there; which 
for the critical eye, that looks both 
widely and narrowly, shape themselves 
into some ground-scheme of a Whole : 
to select these with judgement, so that a 
lcap from one to the other be possible, 
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and (in our old figure) by chaining 
them together, a passable Bridge be 
effected: this as heretofore continues 
our only method. Among such light- 
spots, the following, floating in much 
wild matter about Perfectibility, has 
seemed worth clutching at: 

‘“‘ Perhaps the most remarkable inci- 
dent in Modern History,” says Teu- 
felsdrockh, “ is not the Diet of Worms, 
still less the Battle of Austerlitz, Wa- 
terloo, Peterloo, or any other Battle ; 
but an incident passed carelessly over 
by most Historians, and treated with 
some degree of ridicule by others ; 
namely, George Fox’s making to him- 
self a Suit of Leather. ‘This man, the 
first of the Quakers, and by trade a 
Shoemaker, was one of those, to whom, 
under ruder or purer form, the Divine 
Idea of the Universe is pleased to 
manifest itself; and, across all the hulls 
of Ignorance and earthly Degradation, 
shine through, in unspeakable Awful- 
ness, unspeakable Beauty, on their 
souls: who therefore are rightly ac- 
counted Prophets, God-possessed ; or 
even Gods, as in some periods it has 
chanced. Sitting in his stall ; working 
on tanned hides, amid pincers, paste- 
horns, rosin, swine-bristles, and a 
nameless flood of rubbish, this youth 
had nevertheless a Living Spirit be- 
longing to him; also an antique In- 
spired Volume, through which, as 
through a window, it could look up- 
wards, and discern its celestial Home. 
The task of a daily pair of shoes, 
coupled even with some prospect of 
victuals, and an honourable Master- 
ship in Cordwainery, and perhaps the 
post of Thirdborough in his Hundred, 
as the crown of long faithful sewing,— 
was nowise satisfaction enough to such 
a mind: but ever amid the boring and 
hammering, came tones from that far 
country, came Splendours and Terrors ; 
for this poor Cordwainer, as we said, 
was a Man; and the Temple of Im- 
mensity, wherein as Man he had been 
sent to minister, was full of holy mys- 
tery to him. 

“The Clergy of the neighbourhood, 
the ordained Watchers and Interpre- 
ters of that same holy mystery, listened 
with unaffected tedium to his consulta- 
tions, and advised him, as the solution 
of such doubts, to * drink beer, and 
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dance with the girls.’ Blind leaders 
of the blind! For what end were their 
tithes levied and eaten; for what were 
their shovel-hats scooped out, and 
their surplices and cassock- ~aprons girt 
on; and such a church-repairing, and 
chaffering, and organing, and other 
racketting, held over th: ut spot of 
God's Earth, —if Man were but a Pa- 
tent Digester, and the Belly with its 
adjuncts the grand Reality? Fox 
turned from them, with tears and a 
sacred scorn, back to his Leather- 
parings and his Bible. Mountains of 
encumbrance, higher than A%tna, had 
been heaped over that Spirit: but it 
was a Spirit, and would not lie buried, 
there. Through long days and nights 
of silent agony, it struggled and 
wrestled, with a man’s force, to be 
free : how its prison-mountains heaved 
and swayed tumultuously, as the giant 
spirit shook them to this hand and 
that, and emerged into the light of 
Heaven ! That Leicester shoe-shop, 
had men known it, was a holier place 
than any Vatican or Loretto-shrine — 
‘So bandaged, and hampered, and 
hemmed in,’ groaned he, ‘* with thou- 
sand requisitions, obligations, straps, 
tatters, and tagrags, I can neither see 
nor move: not my own am J, but the 
World’s ; and Time flies fast, and 
Heaven is high, and Hell is deep: 
Man ! bethink thee, if thou hast power 
of Thought! Why not; what binds 
me here? Want! Want!—Ha, of 
what? Will all the shoe-wages under 
the Moon ferry me across into that far 
Land of Light? Only Meditation 
can, and devout Prayer to God. I 
will to the woods: the hollow of a 
tree will lodge me, wild berries feed 
me; and for Clothes, cannot I stitch 
myselfone perrennial Suit of Leather !’ 

“ Historical Oil-painting,” continues 
Teufelsdrockh, ‘* is one of the Arts I 
never practised ; therefore shall I not 
decide whether this subject were easy 
of execution on the canvass. Yet often 
has it seemed to me as if such first 
outflashing of man’s Freewill, to lighten, 
more and more into Day, the Chaotic 
Night that threatened to engulph him 
in its hindrances and its horrors, were 
properly the only grandeur there is in 
History. Let some living Angelo or 
Rosa, with seeing eye and understand- 
ing heart, picture George Fox on that 
morning, when he spreads out his 
cutting-board for the last time, and 
cuts cow-hides by unwonted patterns, 
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and stitches them together into one 
continuous all-including Case, the 
farewell service of his awl! Stitch 
away, thou noble Fox : every prick of 
that little instrument is pricking into 
the heart of Slavery, and World- 
worship, and the Mammon-god. Thy 
elbows jerk, as in strong swimmer- 
strokes, and every stroke is bearing 
thee across the Prison-ditch, within 
which Vanity holds her Workhouse 
and Rag-fair, into lands oftrue Liberty ; 
were the work done, there is in broad 
Europe one Free Man, and thou art 
he! 

“ Thus from the lowest depth there 
is a path to the loftiest height: and 
for the Poor also a Gospel has been 
published. Surely, if, as D’Alembert 
asserts, my illustrious namesake, Dio- 
genes, was the greatest man of Anti- 
quity, only that he wanted Decency, 
then by stronger reason is George Fox 
the greatest of the Moderns; and 
greater than Diogenes himself: for he 
too stands on the adamantine basis of 
his Manhood, casting aside all props 
and shoars ; yet not, in half-savage 
Pride, undervaluing the Earth; valu- 
ing it rather, as a place to yield him 
warmth and food, he looks Heaven- 
ward from his Earth, and dwells in an 
element of Mercy and Worship, with a 
still Strength, such as the Cynic’s Tub 
did nowise witness. Great, truly, was 
that Tub ; a temple from which man’s 
dignity and divinity was scornfully 
preached abroad: but greater is the 
Leather Hull, for the same sermon was 
preached there, and uot in Scorn but 
in Love.” 


George Fox’s “ perennial suit,” with 
all that it held, has been worn quite 
into ashes for nigh two centuries : 
why, in a discussion on the Perfecti- 
bility of Society, reproduce it now? 
Not out of blind sectarian partisan- 
ship : Teufelsdrockh himself is no 
Quaker ; with all his pacific tendencies, 
did we not see him, in that scene at 
the North Cape, with the Archangel 
Smuggler, exhibit fire-arms ? 

For us, aware of his deep Sansculot- 
tism, there is more meant in this 
passage than meets the ear. At the 
same time, who can avoid smiling at 
the earnestness and Beotian simpli- 
city (if indeed there be not an under- 
hand satire in it), with which that “ In- 
cident” is here brought forward ; and, 
in the Professor's ambiguous way, as 
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clearly perhaps as he durst in Weiss- 
niclitwo, recommended to imitation ! 
Does Teufelsdrockh anticipate that, in 
this age of refinement, any considerable 
class of the community, by way of tes- 
tifying against the “ Mammon-god,” 
and escaping from what he calls “ Va- 
nity’s Workhouse and Ragfair,” where 
doubtless some of them are toiled and 
whipped and hoodwinked sufficiently, 
-— will sheathe themselves in close- 
fitting cases of Leather? The idea is 
ridiculous in the extreme. Will Ma- 
jesty lay aside its robes of state, and 
Beauty its frills, and train-gowns, fora 
second-skin of tanned hide? By 
which change Huddersfield and Man- 
chester, and Coventry and Paisley, and 
the Fancy-Bazaar, were reduced to 
hungry solitudes ; and only Day and 
Martin could profit. For neither would 
Teufelsdrockh’s mad daydream, here as 
we presume covertly intended, of le- 
velling Society (levelling it indeed with 
a vengeance, into one huge drowned 
marsh !), and so attaining the political 
effects of Nudity without its frigorific 
or other consequences,— be thereby 
realized. Would not the rich man 
purchase a waterproof suit of Russia 
Leather; and the highborn Belle step 
forth in red or azure morocco, lined 
with shamoy : the black cowhide being 
left to the Drudges and Gibeonites of 
the world ; and so all the old Distine- 
tions re-established ? 

Or has the Professor his own deeper 
intention ; and laughs in his sleeve at 
our strictures and glosses, which in- 
deed are but a part thereof? 


Cuap. IT, 
Church Clothes. 


Not less questionable is his Chapter 
on Church Clothes, which has the far- 
ther distinction of being the shortest in 
the Volume. We here translate it 
entire : 

“ By Church Clothes, it need not 
be premised, that I mean infinitely 
more than Cassocks and Surplices ; 
and do not at all mean the mere haber- 
dasher Sunday Clothes that men go to 
Church in. Far from it! Church 
Clothes are, in our vocabulary, the 
Forms, the Vestwres, under which men 
have at various periods embodied and 
represented forthemselves the Religious 
Principle; that is to say, invested the 
Divine Idea of the World with a sen- 
sible and practically active Body, so 
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that it might dwell among them as a 
living and life-giving Worp. 

“These are unspeakably the most 
important of all the vestures and garni- 
tures of Human Existence. They are 
first spun and woven, | may say, by 
that wonder of wonders, Society ; for 
it is still only when ‘ two or three are 
gathered together’ that Religion, spi- 
ritually existent, and indeed indestruc- 
tible however latent, in each, first out- 
wardly manifests itself (as with ‘ cloven 
tongues of fire’), and seeks to be em- 
bodied in a visible Communion and 
Church Militant. Mystical, more than 
magical, is that Communing of Soul 
with Soul, both looking heavenward : 


“here properly Soul first speaks with 


Soul ; for only in looking heavenward, 
take it in what sense you may, not in 
looking earthward, does what we can 
call Union, mutual Love, Society, be- 
gin to be possible. How true is that 
of Novalis: ‘ It is certain, my Belief 
gains quite infinitely the moment I 
can convince another mind thereof!’ 
Gaze thou in the face of thy Brother, 
in those eyes where plays the lambent 
fire of Kindness, or in those where 
rages the lurid conflagration of Anger; 
feel how thy own so quiet Soul is 
straightway involuntarily kindled with 
the like, and ye blaze and reverberate 
on each other, till it is all one limitless 
confluent flame (of embracing Love, 
or of deadly-grappling Hate) ; and then 
say what miraculous virtue goes out of 
man into man. But if so, through all 
the thick-plied hulls of our Earthly 
Life; how much more when it is of 
the Divine Life we speak, and inmost 
Me is, as it were, brought into contact 
with inmost Me! 

“ Thus was it that I said, the Church 
Clothes are first spun and woven by 
Society; outward Religion originates 
by Society, Society becomes possible 
by Religion. Nay, perhaps every con- 
ceivable Society, past and present, may 
well be figured as properly and wholly 
a Church, in one or other of these 
three predicaments: an audibly preach- 
ing and prophesying Church, which is 
the best; second, a Church that strug- 
gles to preach and prophesy, but can- 
not as yet, till its Pentecost come; 
and third and worst, a Church gone 
dumb with old age, or which only 
mumbles delirium prior to dissolution. 
Whoso fancies that by Church is here 
meant Chapterhouses and Cathedrals, 
or by preaching and prophesying, 
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mere speech and chaunting, let him,” 
says the oracular Professor, “read on 
light of heart ( getrosten muthes). 

« But with regard to your Church 
proper, and the Church Clothes spe- 
cially recognised as Church Clothes, 
I remark, fearlessly enough, that with- 
out such Vestures and sacred Tissues 
Society has not existed, and will not 
exist. For if Government is, so to 
speak, the outward skin of the Body 
Politic, holding the whole together 
and protecting it; and all your Craft- 
Guilds, and Associations for Industry, 
of hand or of head, are the Fleshly 
Clothes, the muscular and osseous Tis- 
sues (lying under such skin), whereby 
Society stands and works ;—then is 
Religion the inmost Pericardial and 
Nervous Tissue, which ministers Life 
and warm Circulation to the whole. 
Without which Pericardial Tissue the 
Bones and Muscles (of Industry) were 
inert, or animated only by a Galvanic 
vitality; the skin would hecome a 
shrivelled pelt, or fast-rotting raw-hide ; 
and Society itself a dead carcass,—de- 
serving to be buried. Men were no 
longer Social, but Gregarious; which 
latter state also could not continue, 
but must gradually issue in universal 
selfish discord, hatred, savage isola- 
tion, and dispersion ;—whereby, as we 
might continue to say, the very dust 
and dead body of Society would have 
evaporated and become abolished. 
Such, and so all-important, all-sustain- 
ing, are the Church Clothes, to civilised 
or even to rational man. 

“ Meanwhile, in our era of the 
World, those same Church Clothes 
have gone sorrowfully out at elbows: 
nay, far worse, many of them have be- 
come mere hollow Shapes, or Masks, 
under which no living Figure or Spirit 
any longer dwells; but only spiders 
and unclean beetles, in horrid accumu- 
lation, drive their trade ; and the Mask 
still glares on you with its glass-eyes, 
in ghastly affectation of Life,—some ge- 
neration and half after Religion has 
quite withdrawn from it, and in unno- 
ticed nooks is weaving for herself new 
Vestures, wherewith to reappear, and 
bless us, or our sons or grandsons. 
As a Priest, or Interpreter of the Holy, 
is the noblest and highest of all men, 
so is a Sham-priest (Scheinpriester) the 
falsest and basest: neither is it doubt- 
ful that his Canonicals, were they 
Popes’ Tiaras, will one day be torn 
from him, to make bandages for the 
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wounds of mankind ; or even to burn 
into tinder, for gener: al scientific or 
culinary purposes. 

** All which, as out of place here, 
falls to be handled in my Second Vo- 
lume, On the Palinginesia, or Newbirth 
of Society ; which volume, as treating 
practically of the Wear, Destruction, 
and Re-texture of Spiritual Tissues, 
or Garments, forms, properly speaking, 
the Transcendental or ultimate Portion 
of this my Work on Clothes, and is 
already in a state of forwardness.” 

And herewith, no farther exposition, 
note, or commentary being added, does 

‘eufelsdréckh, and must his Editor 
now, terminate the Singular Chapter 
on Church Clothes ! 


Cuap. III, 
Symbols. 


Probably it will elucidate the drift 
of these foregoing obscure utterances, 
if we here insert somewhat of our Pro- 
fessor’s speculations on Symbols. To 
state his whole doctrine, indeed, were 
beyond our compass: nowhere is he 
more mysterious, impalpable, than in 
this of “ Fantasy being the organ of 
the Godlike ;” and how “ Man thereby, 
though based, to all seeming, on the 
small Visible, does nevertheless extend 
down into the infinite deeps of the In- 
visible, of which Invisible, indeed, his 
Life is properly the bodying forth.” 
Let us, omitting these high transcend- 
ental aspects of the matter, study to 
glean (whether from the Paperbags or 
the Printed Volume) what little seems 
logical and practical, and cunningly 
arrange it into such degree of cohe- 
rence as it will assume. By way of 
proem, take the following not inju- 
dicious remarks: 

“ The benignant efficacies of Con- 

cealment,” cries our Professor, ‘* who 
shall speak or sing? SrLence and 
Secrecy! Altars might still be raised 
to them (were this an altar-building 
time) for universal worship. Silence 
is the element in which great things 
fashion themselves together; that at 
length they may emerge, full-formed 
and majestic, into the daylight of Life, 
which they are thenceforth to rule. 
Not William the Silent only, but all 
the considerable men I have known, 
and the most undiplomatic and un- 
strategic of these, forbore to babble of 
what they were creating and projecting. 
Nay, in thy own mean perplexities, do 
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thou thyself but hold thy tongue for 
one day : on the morrow, how much 
clearer are thy purposes, and duties ; 
what wreck and rubbish have those 


mute workmen within thee swept away, 


when intrusive noises were shut out! 
Speech is too often not, as the French- 
man defined it, the art of concealing 
Thought ; but of quite stifling and 
suspending Thought, so that there is 
none to conceal. Speech too is great, 
but not the greatest. As the Swiss 
Inscription says: Sprechen ist silbern, 
Sc hweigen i ist golde n (Sp veech is silvern, 
Silence is golden) ; or as I might ra- 
ther express it: Speech is of Time, 
Silence is of Eternity. 

** Bees will not work except in dark- 
ness; Thought will not work except 
in Silence: neither will Virtue work 
except in Secrecy. Let not thy right 
hand know what thy left hand doeth ! 
Neither shalt thou prate even to thy 
own heart of ‘those secrets known to 
all.’ Is not Shame the soil of all 
Virtue, of all good manners, and good 
morals? Like other plants, Virtue will 
not grow unless its root be hidden, 
buried from the eye ofthe sun. Let 
the Sun shine on it, nay, do but look 
at it privily thyself, the root withers, 


and no flower will glad thee. O 
my Friends, when we view the fair 
clustering flowers that over-wreathe, 


for example, the Marriage-bower, and 
encircle man’s life with the fragrance 
and hues of Heaven, what hand will 
not smite the foul plun lerer that grubs 
them up by the roots, and, with grin- 
ning, grunting satisfaction, shews us the 
dung they flourish in! Men speak 
much of the Printing Press with its 
Newspapers: du Himmel! 
these to Clothes 
Goose ?” 

“ Of kin to the so incaleulable 
fluences of Concealment, and 
nected with still gre: 
wondrous agency of Symbols. In a 
Symbol there is concealment and yet 
revelation: here, therefore, by Silence 
and by Speech acting tog ether, comes 
a doubled significance. And if both 
the Speech be itself high, and the Si- 
lence fit and noble, how expressive 
will their union be! Thus in many a 
painted Device, or simple Seal-emblem, 
the commonest Truth stands out to us 
proclaimed with quite new emphasis. 

“ Yor it is here that Fantasy with 
her mystic wonderland plays into the 
small prose domain of Sense, and be- 


what are 
and the Tailor’s 
in- 
con- 
ter things, is the 
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comes incorporated therewith. In the 
Symbol proper, what we can call a 
Symbol, there is ever, more or less 


distinctly and directly, some embody- 
ment and revelation of the Infinite; 
the Infinite is made to blend itself with 
the Finite, to stand visible, and as it 
were attainable, there. By Symbols, 
accordingly, is man guided and com- 
manded, made happy, made wretched. 
Ife every where finds himself encom- 
passed with Symbols, recognised as 
such or not recognised: the Universe 
is but one vast Symbol of God; nay, 
if thou wilt have it, what is man him- 
self but a Symbol of God ; is not all 
that he does symbolical ; a revelation 
to Sense of the mystic god-given Force 
that is in him ; a ‘ Gospel of Freedom,’ 
which he, the ‘ Messias of Nature, 
preaches, as he can, by act and word ! 
Not a Hut he builds but is the visible 
embodyment ofa Thought; but bears 
visible record of invisible things ; but 
is, in the transcendental sense, 
bolical as well as real.” 

“ Man,” says the Professor else- 
where, in quite antipodal contrast with 
these high-soaring delineations, which 
we have here cut short on the verge of 
the inane, “ man is by birth somewhat 
of an owl. Perhaps too of all the 
owleries that ever possessed him, the 
most owlish, if we consider it, is that 
of your actually existing Motive-Mill- 
wrights. Fantastic tricks enough has 
man played in his time; has fancied 
himself to be toe things, down even 
to an animated heap of Glass: but to 
fancy himself a dead Ivon-Balance for 
weighing Pains and Pleasures on, was 
reserved for this his latter era. There 
stands he, his Universe one huge Man- 
ger, filled with hay and thistles to be 
weighed against each othe r; and looks 
long-eared enough. Alas, poor devil! 


syim- 


says 





spectres are appointed to haunt him: 
. »* 4 

one age, he is hagridden, bewitched ; 

the next, priestridden, befooled ; in 

all ages, bedevilled. And now the 

Genius of Mechanism smothers him 

worse than any Nightmare did; tll 


the Soul is nigh choked out of him, 
and only a kind of Digestive, Mechanic 
life remains. In Earth and in Heaven 
he can see nothing but Mechanism ; 
has fear for nothing else, hope in no- 
thing else: the world would indeed 
grind him to pieces; but cannot he 
fathom the Doctrine of Motives, and 
cunningly compute these and me- 


chanise them to grind the other way ? 
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“ Were he not, as has been said, 
purblinded by enchantment, you had 
but to bid him open his eyes and look. 
In which country, in which time, was 
it hitherto that man’s history, or the 
history of any man, went on by calcu- 
lated or-calculable * Motives?” What 
make ye of your Christianities, and 
Chivalries, and Reformations, and 
Marseillese Hymns, and Reigns of 
Terror? Nay, has not perhaps the 
Motive-grinder himself been in Love ? 
Did he never stand so much as a con- 
tested Election? Leave him to Time, 
and the medicating virtue of Nature.” 

“ Yes, Friends,” elsewhere observes 
the Professor, “ not our Logical, Men- 
surative faculty, but our Imaginative 
one is King over us; I might say, 
Priest and Prophet to lead us heaven- 
ward ; or Magician and Wizard to lead 
us hellward. Nay, even for the basest 
Sensualist, what is Sense but the im- 
plement of Fantasy ; the vessel it drinks 
out of? Ever in the dullest existence, 
there is a sheen either of Inspiration or 
of Madness (thou partly hast it in thy 
choice, which of the two) that gleams 
in from the circumambient Eternity, 
and colours with its own hues our little 
islet of Time. The Understanding is 
indeed thy window, too clear thou 
canst not make it; but Fantasy is thy 
eye, with its colour-giving retina, 
healthy or diseased. Have not I my- 
self known five hundred living soldiers 
sabred into crows’ meat, for a piece of 
glazed cotton, which they called their 
Flag; which, had you sold it at any 
market-cross, would not have brought 
above three groschen! Did not the 
whole Hungarian Nation rise, like some 
tumultuous moon-stirred Atlantic, when 
Kaiser Joseph pocketed their Iron 
Crown; an implement, as was saga- 
ciously observed, in size and commercial 
value, little differing from a horse-shoe ? 
It is in and through Symbols that man, 
consciously or unconsciously, lives, 
works, and has his being: those ages, 
moreover, are accounted the noblest 
which can the best recognise symbo- 
lical worth, and prize it the highest. 
For is not a Symbol ever, to him who 
has eyes for it, some dimmer or clearer 
revelation of the Godlike ? 

“ Of Symbols, however, I remark 
farther, that they have both an extrinsic 
and intrinsic value ; oftenest the former 
only. What, for instance, was in that 
clouted Shoe which the Peasants bore 
aloft with them as ensign in their 
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Bauernkrieg (Peasants’ War)? Or in 
the Wallet-and-staff round which the 
Netherland Gueur, glorying in that 
nickname of Beggars, heroically rallied 
and prevailed, though against King 
Philip himself? Intrinsic signiticance 
these had none: only extrinsic; as 
the accidental Standards of multitudes 
more or less sacredly uniting together ; 
in which union itself, as above noted, 
there is ever something mystical and 
borrowing of the Godlike. Under a 
like category too, stand, or stood, the 
stupidest heraldic coats-of-arms ; mili- 
tary Banners every where; and gene- 
rally all national or other sectarian 
Costumes and Customs: they have no 
intrinsic, necessary divineness, or even 
worth; but have acquired an extrinsic 
one. Nevertheless through all these 
there glimmers something of a Divine 
Idea; as through military Banners 
themselves, the Divine Idea of Duty, 
of heroic Daring; in some instances 
of Freedom, of Right. Nay, the high- 
est ensign that men ever met and em- 
braced under, the Cross itself, had no 
meaning save an accidental extrinsic 
one. 

“ Another matter it is, however, 
when your Symbol has intrinsic mean- 
ing, and is of itself fit that men should 
unite round it. Let but the Godlike 
manifest itself to Sense; let but Eter- 
nity look, more or less visibly, through 
the Time-Figure (Zeitbild)! Then is 
it fit that men unite there; and worship 
together before such Symbol; and so 
from day to day, and from age to age, 
superadd to it new divineness. 

“ Of this latter sort are all true 
Works of Art: in them (if thou know 
a Work of Art from a Daub of Arti- 
fice) wilt thou discern Eternity looking 
through Time; the Godlike rendered 
visible. Here too may an extrinsic 
value gradually superadd itself: thus 
certain Iliads, and the like, have, in 
three thousand years, attained quite 
new significance. But nobler than all 
in this kind are the Lives of heroic, 
god-inspired Men; for what other 
Work of Art is so divine? In Death 
too, in the Death of the Just, as the 
last perfection of a Work of Art, may 
we not discern symbolic meaning! In 
that divinely transfigured Sleep, as of 
Victory, resting over the beloved face 
which now knows thee no more, read 
(if thou canst for tears) the confluence 
of Time with Eternity, and some gleam 
of the latter peering through. 
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“ Tlighest of all Symbols are those 
wherein the Artist or Poet has risen 
into Prophet, and all men can recognise 
a present God, and worship the same : 
I mean religious Symbols. Various 
enough have been such religious Sym- 
bols, what we call Religions; as men 
stood in this stage of culture or the 
other, and could worse or beiter body 
forth the Godlike; some Symbols with 
a transient intrinsic worth ; many with 
only an extrinsic. If thou ask to what 
height man has carried it in this matter, 
look on our divinest Symbol : on Jesus 
of Nazareth, and his Life, and his Bio- 
graphy, and what followed therefrom. 
Higher has the human Thought not 
yet reached: this is Christianity and 
Christendom ; a Symbol of quite pe- 
rennial, infinite character ; whose sig- 
nificance will ever demand to be anew 
inquired into, and anew made manifest. 

“ But, on the whole, as Time adds 
much to the sacredness of Symbols, 
so likewise in his progress he at length 
defaces, or even desecrates them; and 
Symbols, like all terrestrial Garments, 
wax old. Homer’s Epos has not ceased 
to be true; yet it is no longer our 
Epos, but shines in the distance, if 
clearer and clearer, yet also smaller 
and smaller, like a receding Star. It 
needs a scientific telescope, it needs to 
be reinterpreted and artificially brought 
near us, before we can so much as 
know that it was a Sun. So likewise 
a day comes when the Runic Thor, 
with his Eddas, must withdraw into 
dimness; and many an African Mum- 
bo-Jumbo, and Indian Wau-Wau be 
utterly abolished. For all things, even 
Celestial Luminaries, much more at- 
mospheric meteors, have their rise, 
their culmination, their decline.” 

“ Small is this which thou tellest me 
that the Royal Sceptre is but a piece 
of gilt wood ; that the Pyx has become 
a most foolish box, and truly, as An- 
cient Pistol thought, ‘ of little price.’ 
A right Conjuror might I name thee, 
couldst thou conjure back into these 
wooden tools the divine virtue they 
once held.” 

** Of this thing however be certain: 
wouldst thou plant for Eternity, then 
plant into the deep infinite faculties of 
man, his Fantasy and Heart; wouldst 
thou plant for Year and Day, then 
plant into his shallow superficial facul- 
ties, his Self-love and Arithmetical 
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Understanding, what will grow there. 
A Hierarch, therefore, and Pontiff of 
the World will we call him, the Poet 
and inspired Maker; who, Prometheus- 
like, can shape new Symbols, and bring 
new Fire from Heaven to fix it there. 
Such too will not always be wanting ; 
neither perhaps now are. Meanwhile, 
as the average of matters goes, we 
account him Legislator and wise who 
can so much as tell when a Symbol 
has grown old, and gently remove it. 

“ When, as the last English * Coro- 
nation was preparing,” concludes this 
wonderful Professor, “ [ read in their 
Newspapers that the ‘Champion of 
England,’ he who must offer battle to 
the Universe for his new King, had 
brought it so far that he could now 
‘ mount his horse with little assistance,’ 
I said to myself: Here also have’ we 
a Symbol well nigh superannuated. 
Alas, move whithersoever you may, 
are not the tatters and rags of super- 
annuated worn-out Symbols (in this 
Ragfair of a World) dropping off every 
where, to hoodwink, to halter, to tether 
you ; nay, if you shake them not aside, 
threatening to accumulate, and perhaps 
produce suffocation !” 


Cuap. IV. 
Helotage. 


At this point we determine on ad- 
verting shortly, or rather reverting, to a 
certain Tract of Hofrath Heuschrecke’s, 
entitled Institule for the Repression of 
Population ; which lies, dishonourably 
enough (with torn leaves, and a per- 
ceptible smell of aloetic drugs), stuffed 
into the Bag Pisces. Not indeed for 
sake of the Tract itself, which we ad- 
mire little ; but of the marginal Notes, 
evidently inTeufelsdrockh’s hand,which 
rather copiously fringe it. A few of 
these may be in their right place here. 

Into the Hofrath’s Institute, with its 
extraordinary schemes, and machinery 
of Corresponding Boards and the like, 
we shall not so much as glance. 
Enough for us to understand that 
Heuschrecke is a disciple of Malthus ; 
and so zealous for the doctrine, that 
his zeal almost literally eats him up. 
A deadly fear of Population possesses 
the Hofrath ; something like a fixed- 
idea ; undoubtedly akin to the more 
diluted forms of Madness. Nowhere, 
in that quarter of his intellectual world, 
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is there light ; nothing but a grim sha- 
dow of Hunger; open mouths opening 
wider and wider ; a world to terminate 
by the frightfullest consummation : by 
its too dense inhabitants, famished into 
delirium, universally eating one another. 
To make air for himself in which stran- 
gulation, choking enough to a benevo- 
lent heart, the Hofrath founds, or pro- 
poses to found, this Institute of his, as 
ihe best he can do. It is only with our 
Professor's comments thereon that we 
concern ourselves. 

First, then, remark that Teufels- 
dréckh, as a speculative Radical, has 
his own notions about human dignity ; 
that the Zahdarm palaces and cour- 
tesies have not made him forgetful of 
the Futteral cottages. On the blank 
cover of Heuschrecke’s Tract, we find 
the following, indistinctly engrossed : 

“ Two men I honour, and no third. 
First, the toilworn Craftsman that with 
earth-made Implement laboriously 
conquers the Earth, and makes her 
man’s. Venerable to me is the hard 
Ifand ; crooked, coarse ; wherein not- 
withstanding lies a cunning virtue, 
indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre 
of this Planet. Venerable too is the 
rugged face, all weather-tanned, be- 
soiled, with its rude intelligence ; for 
it is the face of a Man living manlike. 
Oh, but the more venerable for thy 
rudeness, and even because we must 
pity as well as love thee! Hardly- 
entreated Brother! For us was thy 
back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed: thou 
wert our Conscript, on whom the lot 
fell, and fighting our battles wert so 
marred. For in thee too lay a god- 
created Form, but it was not to be un- 
folded ; encrusted must it stand with 
the thick adhesions and defacements of 
Labour ; and thy body like thy soul was 
not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil 
on: thou art in thy duty, be out of it 
who may ; thou toilest for the altogether 
indispensable, for daily bread. 

“ A second man I honour, and still 
more highly: Him who is seen toiling 
for the spiritually indispensable; not 
daily bread, but the Bread of Life. 
Is not he too in his duty; endeavour- 
ing towards inward Harmony ; reveal- 
ing this, by act or by word, through all 
his outward endeavours, be they high 
orlow?  Llighest of all, when his out- 
ward and his inward endeavour are one : 
when we can name him Artist; not 
earthly Craftsman only, but inspired 
Thinker, that with heaven-made Im- 
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plement conquers Heaven for us! If 
the poor and humble toi] that we have 
Food, must not the high and glorious 
toil for him in return that he have 
Light and Guidance; Freedom, Im- 
mortality ?— These two, in all their 
degrees, I honour: all else is chaff and 
dust, which let the wind blow whither 
it listeth. 

“* Unspeakably touching is it, how- 
ever, when I find both dignities united ; 
and he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man’s wants, is also toiling 
inwardly for the highest. Sublimer 
in this world know I nothing than a 
Peasant Saint, could such now any 
where be met with. Such a one will 
take thee back to Nazareth itself; thou 
wilt see the splendour of Heaven spring 
forth from the humblest depths of Earth, 
like a light shining in great darkness.” 

And again: “It is not because of 
his toils that [ lament for the poor: 
we must all toil, or steal (howsoever 
we name our stealing) which is worse ; 
no faithful workman finds his task a 
pastime. The poor is hungry and 
athirst, but for him also there is food 
and drink: he is heavy-laden and 
weary ; but for him also the Heavens 
send Sleep, and of the deepest ; in his 
smoky cribs, a clear dewy heaven of 
Rest envelopes him, and fitful glitter- 
ings of cloud-skirted Dreams. ‘But 
what I do mourn over is that the lamp 
of his soul should go out; that no ray 
of heavenly, or even of earthly know- 
ledge, should visit him; but, only in 
the haggard darkness, like two spectres, 
Fear and Indignation. Alas, while the 
Body stands so broad and brawny, 
must the Soul lie blinded, dwarfed, 
stupified, almost annihilated! Alas, 
was this too a Breath of God: be- 
stowed in Heaven, but on Earth never 
to be unfolded !—That there should 
one Man die Ignorant who had capa- 
city for Knowledge, this I call a tra- 
gedy, were it to happen more than 
twenty times in the minute, as by some 
computations it does. The miserable 
fraction of Science which united man- 
kind, in a wide Universe of Nescience, 
has acquired, why is not this, with all 
diligence, imparted to all?” 

Quite in an opposite strain is the 
following : “ The old Spartans had a 
wiser method; and went out and 
hunted down their Helots, and speared 
and spitted them, when they grew too 
numerous. With our improved fashions 
of hunting, Herr Hofrath, now after the 
invention of fire-arms, and standing 



















































































































































































































































































armies, how much easier were such a 
hunt! Perhaps in the most thickly- 
peopled country, some three days an- 
nually might suffice to shoot all the 
able-bodied Paupers that had accumu- 
lated within the year. Let Governments 
think of this. The expense were trifling : 
nay, the very carcasses would pay it. 
Have them salted and barrelled ; could 
not you victual therewith, if not Army 
and Navy, yet richly such infirm Pau- 
pers, in workhouses and elsewhere, as 
enlightened Charity, dreading no evil 
of them, might see good to keep alive ?” 

“ And yet,” writes he farther on, 
“ there must be something wrong. A 
full-formed Horse will, in any market, 
bring from twenty to as high as two 
hundred Friedrichs d’or: such is his 
worth to the world. A full-formed 
Man is not only worth nothing to the 
world, but the world could afford him 
a round sum would he simply engage 
to go and hang himself. Nevertheless, 
which of the two was the more cunning- 
ly-devised article, even as an Engine? 
Good Heavens! A white European 
Man, standing on his two Legs, with 
his two five-fingered Hands at his 
shackle-bones, and miraculous Head 
on his shoulders, is worth, I should 
say, from fifty to a hundred Horses !” 

“True, thou Gold-Hofrath !” cries the 
Professor elsewhere: ** Too crowded 
indeed. Meanwhile, what portion of 
this inconsiderable terraqueous Globe 
have ye actually tilled and delved, till 
it will grow no more? How thick 
stands your Population in the Pampas 
and Savannas of America; round an- 
cient Carthage, and in the interior of 
Africa; on both slopes of the Altaic 
chain, in the central Platform of Asia ; 
in Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crim Tar- 
tary, the Curragh of Kildare? One man, 
in one year, as I have understood it, if 
you lend him Earth, will feed himself 
and nine others. Alas, where now are 
the Hengsts and Alarics of our still 
glowing, still expanding Europe; who, 
when their home is grown too narrow, 
will enlist and, like Fire-pillars, guide 
onwards those superfluous masses of 
indomitable living Valour; equipped, 
not now with the battle-axe and war- 
chariot, but with the steam-engine and 
ploughshare ? Where are they ?— 
Preserving their Game !” 


Chap. V. 
The Phenix. ; 
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together, and alongside of them nume- 
rous hints, and even direct utterances, 
scattered over these Writings of his, we 
come upon the startling yet not quite 
unlooked-for conclusion, that Teufels- 
drockh is one of those who consider 
Society, properly so called, to be as 
good as extinct; and that only the 
Gregarious feelings, and old inherited 
habitudes, at this juncture, hold us 
from Dispersion, and universal national, 
civil, domestic and personal war! Ile 
says expressly: * Vor the last three 
centuries, above all, for the last three 
quarters of a century, that same Peri- 
cardial Nervous Tissue (as we named 
it) of Religion, where lies the Life- 
essence of Society, has been smote at 
and perforated, needfully and needless- 
ly ; till now it is quite rent into shreds ; 
and Society, long pining, diabetic, con- 
sumptive, can be regarded as defunct ; 
for those spasmodic, galvanic sprawl- 
ings are not life, neither indeed will 
they endure, galvanise as you may, 
beyond two days.” 

** Call ye that a Society,” cries he 
again, “* where there is no longer any 
Social Idea extant; not so much as 
the Idea of a common Home, but only 
of a common, over-crowded Lodging- 
house? Where each, isolated, regard- 
less of his neighbour, turned against his 
neighbour, clutches what he can get, 
and cries ‘ Mine!’ and calls it Peace, 
because, in the cut-purse and cut-throat 
Scramble, no steel knives, but only a 
far cunninger sort, can be employed ! 
Where Friendship, Communion, has 
become an incredible tradition; and 
your holiest Sacramental Supper is a 
smoking Tavern Dinner, with Cook for 
Evangelist? Where your Priest has 
no tongue but for plate-licking: and 
your high Guides and Governors can- 
not guide; but on all bands hear it 
passionately proclaimed : Laissez faire ; 
Leave us alone of your guidance, such 
light is darker than darkness ; eat your 
wages, and sleep! 

“ Thus, too,” continues he, “ must 
an observant eye discern every where 
that saddest spectacle: The Poor 
perishing, like neglected, foundered 
Draught-Cattle, of Hunger and Over- 
work ; the Rich, still more wretchedly, 
of Idleness, Satiety, and Overgrowth. 
The Highest in rank, at length, with- 
out honour from the Lowest; scarcely, 
with a litthe mouth-honour, as from 
tavern-waiters who expect to put it in 
the bill. Once sacred Symbols flutter- 
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grudge even the expense; a World 
becoming dismantled: in one word, 
the Cuurcu fallen speechless, from 
obesity and apoplexy; the Srartr 
shrunken into a Police-Office, strait- 
ened to get its pay!” 
We might ask, 
“ observant eyes,” belonging to Prac- 
tical men, in England or elsewhere, 
which have descried these phenomena ; 
or is it only from the mystic elevation 
of a German Wahngasse that such 
wonders are visible? ‘Teufelsdrockh 
contends that the aspect ofa “* deceased 
or expiring Society” fronts us every- 
where, so that whoso runs may read. 
“ What, for example,” says he, “ is the 
universally-arrogated Virtue, almost the 
sole remaining Catholic Virtue, of these 
days? For some half century, it has 
been ithe thing you name ‘ Independ- 
ence.’ Suspicion of ¢ Servility,’ of re- 
verence for Superiors, the very dogleech 
is anxious to disavow. Fools! Were 
your Superiors worthy to govern, and 
you worthy to obey, reverence for them 
were even your only possible freedom. 
Inde »pendence, i in ali kinds, is rebellion; 
if unjust rebellion, why parade il, and 
every where prescribe it !” 
But what then? Are we returning, 
as Rousseau prayed, to the state of 
Nature? “ The Soul Politic having 
departed,” says Teufelsdrockh, “ w hat 
can follow but that the Body Politic 
be decently interred, to avoid putres- 
cence? Liberals, Economists, Utili- 
tarians enough I see marching with its 
bier,and chaunting loud pzans, towards 
the funeral-pile, where, amid wailings 
from some, and saturnalian revelries 
from the most, the venerable Corpse is 
‘to be burnt. Or, in plain words, that 
these men, Liberals, Utilitarians, or 
whatsoever they are called, will ulti- 
mately carry their point, and. dissever 
and destroy most existing Institutions 
of Society, seems a thing which has 
some time ago ceased to be doubtful. 
“ Do we not see a little subdivision 
of the grand Utilitarian Armament 
come to light even in insulated Eng- 
land? A living nucleus, that will 
attract and grow, does at length appear 
there also; and under curious phasis ; 
properly as the inconsiderable fag-end, 
and so far in rear of the others as to 
fancy itself the van. Our European 
Mechanisers are a Sect of boundless 
diffusion, activity, and co-operative 
spirit: has not Utilitarianism flourished 
in high places of Thought, here among 
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ourselves, and in every European coun- 
try, at some time or other, within the 
last fifty years? If now in all coun- 
tries, except perhaps England, it has 
ceased to flourish, or indeed to exist, 
among Thinkers, and sunk to Jour- 
nalists and the popular mass,—who 
sees not that, as hereby it no longer 
preaches, so the reason is, it now needs 
no Preaching, but is in full universal 
Action, the doctrine every where known 
and enthusiastically laid to heart? The 
fit pabulum, in these times, for a certain 
rugged workshop- -intellect and heart, 
nowise without their corresponding 
workshop-strength and ferocity, it re- 
quires but to be stated in such scenes 
to make proselytes enough.—Admir- 
ably calculated-for destroying, only not 
for rebuilding! It spreads like a sort 
of Dog-madness ; till the whole World- 
kennel will be rabid: then woe to the 
Huntsmen, with or without their whips ! 
They should have given the quadrupeds 
water,” adds he, “ the water, namely, 
of Knowledge and of Life, while it 
was yet time.” 

Thus, if Professor Teufelsdréckh can 
be relied on, we are at this hour ina 
most critical condition; beleaguered 
by that boundless ‘* Armament of Me- 
chanisers” and Unbelievers, threaten- 
ing to strip us bare! “ The World,” 
says he, “ as it needs must, is under a 
process of devastation and waste, which, 
whether by silent assiduous corrosion, 
or open quicker combustion, as the 
case chances, will effectually enough 
annihilaté the past Forms of Society ; 
replace them with what it may. For 
the present, it is contemplated that 
when man’s whole Spiritual Interests 
are once divested, these innumerable 
stript-off Garments shall mostly be 
burnt; but the sounder Rags among 
them be quilted together into one huge 
Irish watch-coat for the defence of the 
Body only !”—This, we think, is but 
Job’s news to the humane reader. 

‘“* Nevertheless,” cries Teufelsdrockh, 
* who can hinder it; who is there that 
can clutch into the wheel-spokes of 
Destiny, and say to the Spirit of the 
Time: Turn back, | command thee ?— 
Wiser were it that we yielded to the 
Inevitable and Inexorable, and ac- 
counted even this the best.” 

Nay, might not an attentive Editor, 
drawing his own inferences from what 
stands written, conjecture that Teufels- 
drockh individually had yielded to this 
same “ Inevitable and Inexorable ” 
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heartily enough; and now sat waiting 
the issue, with his natural diabolico- 
angelical Indifference, if not even 
Placidity? Did we not hear him 
complain that the World was a “ huge 
Ragfair,” and the “ rags and tatters of 
old Symbols” were raining down 
every where, like to drift him in, and 
suffocate hin? What with those “ un- 
hunted Helots” of his ; and the uneven 
sic-vos-non-vobis pressure, and hard 
crashing collision he is pleased to 
discern in existing things ; what with 
the so hateful “‘ empty Masks,” full of 
beetles and spiders, yet glaring out on 
him, from their glass-eyes, ‘* with a 
ghastly affectation of life,”— we feel 
entitled to conclude him even willing 
that much should be thrown to the 
Devil, so it were but done gently ! 
Safe himself in that “ Pinnacle of 
Weissnichtwo,” he would consent, with 
a tragic solemnity, that the monster 
UTILITARIA, held back, indeed, and 
moderated by nose-rings, halters, foot- 
shackles, and every conceivable modi- 
fication of rope, should go forth to do 
her work ;—to tread down old ruinous 
Palaces and Temples, with her broad 
hoof, till the whole were trodden down, 
that new and better might be built! 
Remarkable in this point of view are 
the following sentences. 

“ Society,” says he, “ is not dead : 
that Carcass, which you call dead 
Society, is but her mortal coil which 
she has shuffled off, to assume a nobler ; 
she herself, through perpetual meta- 
morphoses, in fairer and fairer deve- 
lopement, has to live till Time also 
merge in Eternity. Wheresoever two 
or three Living Men are gathered toge- 
ther, there is Society ; or there it will be, 
with its cunning mechanisms; and stu- 
pendous structures, overspreading this 
little Globe, and reaching upwards to 
Heaven aud downwards to Gehenna : 
for always, under one or the other figure, 
has it two authentic Revelations, of a 
God and ofa Devil; the Pulpit, namely, 
and the Gallows.” 

Indeed, we already heard him speak 
of “ Religion, in unnoticed nooks, 
weaving for herself new Vestures ;”— 
Teufelsdrockh himself being one of the 
loom-treaddles ? Elsewhere he quotes 
without censure that strange aphorism 
of Saint-Simon’s, concerning which and 
whom so much were to be said: 
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L'age d'or qu'une aveugle tradition a 
place jusqu’ ici dans le passé est devant 
nous; The golden age which a blind 
tradition has hitherto placed in the Past 
is Before us.—But listen again: 

“ When the Phenix. is fanning her 
funeral pyre, will there not be sparks 
flying? Alas, some millions of men, 
and among them such as a Napoleon, 
have already been licked into that high- 
eddying Flame, and like moths, con- 
sumed there. Still also have we to fear 
that incautious beards will get singed. 

“ For the rest, in what year of grace 
such Phenix-cremation will be com- 
pleted, you need not ask. The law of 
Perseverance is among the deepest in 
man: by nature he hates change; 
seldom will he quit his old house till 
it has actually fallen about his ears. 
Thus have I seen Solemnities linger as 
Ceremonies, sacred Symbols as idle 
Pageants, to the extent of three hundred 
years and more after all life and sacred- 
ness had evaporated out of them. And 
then, finally, what time the Phenix 
Death-Birth itself will require depends 
on unseen contingencies.— Meanwhile, 
would Destiny offer Mankind that after, 
say two centuries of convulsion and 
conflagration, more or less vivid, the 
fire-creation should be accomplished, 
and we find ourselves again in a Living 
Society, and no longer fighting but 
working,— were it not perhaps prudent 
in Mankind to strike the bargain ?” 

Thus is Teufelsdrockh content that 
old sick Society should be deliberately 
burnt (alas! with quite other fuel than 
spice-wood); in the faith that she is a 
Pheenix ; and that a new heavenborn 
young one will rise out of her ashes! 
We ourselves, restricted to the duty of 
Indicator, shall forbear commentary. 
Meanwhile, will not the judicious 
reader shake his head, and reproach- 
fully, yet more in sorrow than in anger, 
say or think: From a Doctor Utriusque 
Juris, titular Professor in a University, 
and man to whom hitherto, for his 
services, Society, bad as she is, has 
given not only food and raiment (ofa 
kind), but books, tobacco and gukguk, 
we expected more gratitude to his bene- 
factress ; and less of a blind Trust in 
the future, which resembles that rather 
of a philosophical Fatalist and Enthu- 
siast, than ofa solid householder paying 
scot and lot in a Christian country. 
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CHINESE ANTHOLOGY. TRANSLATIONS FROM TIIE PIH-MEI-SHE-YUNG, OR SONGS 
OF A HUNDRED WOMEN: TO WHICH IS ADDED A DISCOURSE IN VERSE, 
DEHORTING PEOPLE FROM THE PRACTICE OF EATING BEEF. 










An oriental correspondent has sent us 
some translations from “ The Songs of 
a Hundred Women,” a work which is 
a regular Chinese anthology. We first 
select from it a specimen of the poetry of 


I. 
CHOO-SHUH-CHING. 
This lady was the authoress of a 
collection of Chinese poems, entitled 


The Rending of the Heart ; from which 
work the following lines are taken: 





































On the Feast of Lanterns. 


1. 
Twelve moons have past—so bright above 
The moonbeams shone, the lamps below — 
Since I, with one who felt the glow 
With me of friendship’s purest love, 
Sat gazing on the gorgeous show. 
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2. 
Twelve moons have past—again the light 
Of thousand lamps is glittering round— 
The moon is shining clear and bright ; 
But tears bedew mine eyes to-night — 
For, ah! no more that friend is found. 


IT. 
KAE-YUEN. 

It appears to be a favourite amuse- 
ment among Chinese ladies of educa- 
tion to write amatory verses on leaves 
of trees, and commit them to the winds ; 
and it is by no means an unfrequent 
termination of a novel or romantic 
poem to find the accidental possessor 
of the verses united to the fair writer, 
who of course is discovered, according 
to the immutable decrees of fate. The 
following ode is a curious example of 
the manner in which this event has 
sometimes taken place, and is not the 
less singular because somewhat bur- 
lesque. During the reign of the Em- 
peror Yuen-tsung, a quantity of clothing 
having been made in the harem for the 
troops on the frontiers, one of the sol- 


diers found in the pocket of his coat the 
following stanzas : 





















e. 
When freeze thy limbs in chilling shade, 
Orwhen the foes’ sharp weapons tearthem, 
Then think of her these clothes who made, 
Alas! unknowing who shall wear them, 
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O thou who getst this coat and breeches, 

Think how, in love’s sweet labour plod- 
ding, 

For thee I put these extra stitches, 

And quilt the whole with double wadding. 


3. 
I know not who thy present mate, 
Or how my passion is requited ; 
Yet hope I in some happier state 
To live with thee, my love, united. 


The soldier shewed these stanzas to 
his officer, he to his superior, till at 
length they reached the hands of the 
emperor, who immediately caused in- 
quiries to be made in the harem. 
Kae-yuen coming forward, acknow- 
ledged herself to be the authoress, 
and offered to submit to death; but 
the emperor pitying her, married her 
to the soldier who thus singularly 
obtained the poem, jocosely adding 
another line— 


Not even here thy hopes are slighted. 


Ill. 
JIN-SHE. 


Another instance, of rather a dif- 
ferent character, occurs in the history 
of Jin-she, the wife of How-ke-too, a 
literary mandarin. Tlow-ke-too found, 
when unmarried and unacquainted with 
Jin-she, a leaf, whereon were inscribed 
the following verses : 


% 

Come, wipe the trickling tear away 
That grief hath forced to start, 
And leave the halls, to learn to-day 
How love can touch the heart. 


2. 

Yet not to paper or to stone 
Would 1 entrust my grief; 
But cast it to the winds alone, 
On autumn’s fading leaf. 


3. 
Waft it, ye zephyrs, on your breath, 
To him for love that sighs ; 
And then this heart, that burns to death, 
Again from death may rise. 


4. 
But ah! how few there are that feel 
The power of Love below ! 
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And time, perchance, shall ne’er reveal 
To whom this leaf may blow. 


How-ke-too preserved these lines with 
great care; and when, five years after- 
wards, according to Chinese custom, he 
divined fora wife, the lot fell on Jin-she. 
Hearing him one day repeat the stanzas 
translated above, she informed him that 
she was the authoress; and to con- 
vince him of the truth of her assertion, 
repeated them from memory. Her 
poems are preserved in the Pih-mei- 
she-yung. There is a very European 
character in these verses; and still 
more so in the following composition of 
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IV. 
S00-IIWUY, 

who was the wife of Tow-taow, an 
officer of state, who, for some political 
offence, was banished to the deserts of 
Sha-mo. After three years of absence, 
during which time Soo-hw uy had made 
many ineffectual attempts to obtain his 
recall, she wove, in the form of an end- 
less knot, on a square piece of silk 
eight feet every way, an address to his 
majesty. This contained two hundred 
and eighty characters, and was woven 
in five colours. Immediately on re- 
ceiving it, the emperor recalled her 
husband from banishment. 


My love! when thou wert banish'd far beyond the mountains grey, 
AndI hung sorrowing on thine arm, as yet unrent away, 

Then mute with agony I stood thy parting words to hear : 

Forget me not! forget me not! though absent many a year. 


Why since that day of dark despair no tidings come from thee ? 
‘The couch that thou hast pressed, my love, is cold and lone for me ; 
The balconies that thou hast raised in times of peace and trust, 
And all thy rooms of soft repose, are mouldering into dust. 


When last we took our sad farewell, my hopes seem’d all destroy’d — 
The world, without thy guiding hand, was but a dreary void. 

The cloud that skirts the mountain tops, oh, would the at I could be! 
Or the pale moon’s reflected form, that shines beneath the sea ! 


The lofty clouds behold thee, love, that sail along the sky — 
The soft moon looketh on thee from her azure throne on high ; 


They see thee, though a thousand miles 


from lower earth away 


But I, who love thee, see thee not—less happy far than they ! 


So far away! so far away ! beyond the rocky bound, 
With none to love thee—none to strew thy way with pleasure round ! 
So long away !—the flowering rush hath withered by the stream, 


And bloom’ d and faded thrice again—Oh! 


would it were a dream ! 


The flowers are all unfolding now to greet the early spring 

And love is ruling in the heart of every living thing ; 

I lean upon the willow branch that be ndeth to the ground, 

And none have swept the leaves away — the withered leaves around. 


The long grass waves in loneliness, and sighs within the hall— 

The lute that thou hast touched of old hangs mute upon the wall ; 
And where thy voice hath sung its lays, doth gloomy silence reign — 
Oh! when wilt thou return to bless these sorrow ing arms again ? ? 


The mountains rise, the rivers flow, between thy love and thee— 
And from thy place of banishment no tidings come to me ; 


The tears bedew my couch at night, the lone, 


long day I mourn— 


And all the rich attire thou gav’st lies useless and unworn, 
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Three springs I’ve listened to the birds that cross the river’s tide — 
Three years have past since thou hast left thy once so happy bride 
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The heart is broken ere the string that sounds its grief along ; 
And long before my task is done, the tears will stop my song. 
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10. 
And, oh! remember me, my love; and be thy soul secure— 
The heart that once was thine shall still for ever thine endure. 
And may the prince for whom I weave this sad and lowly strain 
Take pity, and restore thee soon to bless these arms again. 


V 
MEI-FE. 


As favourable specimens of the 
Chinese epigram, we take two— one 
of the lady Mei-fe, who, having once 
been a favourite of the Emperor Ming- 
tang, was forsaken by him. He after- 
wards sent her a present of pearls, 
which she declined, sending as answer 
the following epigram : 


The tears are falling down like rain, 
All unadorned my hair and eyes ; 
And since thy love I seek in vain, 
Think not that I thy pearls can prize! 


There is usually much tenderness in 
the Chinese epigram—never any of that 
sharpness which Martial exhibits, and 
which is therefore commonly expected 
by ordinary readers of epigrammatic 
writing. 

VI. 
PUNG-SEANG-LIN. 


The other which we give is by Fung- 
seang-lin, who, after having been queen, 
and much attached to the emperor, was 
taken prisoner and presented to the 
invading prince, Fit. One day, while 
playing the pepa (the Chinese lyre, or 
guitar), she broke one of the strings ; 
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on which she addressed to the prince 
this extempore epigram : 
Accept the thanks for every gentle token, 
From one yet mindful of a former fire ; 
Seek’st thou to know if this sad heart is 
broken ?— 
Oh ! look for answer on this broken lyre. 
The same idea is alluded to in the 
ninth stanza of the ode of Soo-hwuy, 
before translated ; which, it will be per- 
ceived, though presented to the emperor, 
is yet addressed to her husband. 


To these pretty bits we subjoin the 
version of a discourse dehorting people 
from the eating of beef, delivered under 
the person ofan ox. It is a most popu- 
lar production in China; and we are 
assured by Dr. Morrison that it has 
the effect of preventing many Chinese, 
“perhaps one in twenty, some say one 
in ten,” from eating beef. If this be 
the case, it is a most wonderful per- 
formance, and one likely to be in the 
highest degree unpopular in Smithfield. 
In the original, the characters which 
form it are so arranged as to make the 
figure of an ox. Our translation is 
almost literal, but we cannot contrive 
to give it the shape. Perhaps, in some 
of our literary portraits, we may exhibit 
Lord Althorp, which will, we hope, be 
accepted as amends. 


Good people all, of every sort, to you I humbly pray, 
And beg you'll lend attentive ears to what I have to say : 
No toil in all the world, no wo can in distress compare 
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With that which I, unhappy ox, am daily forced to bear. 


In autumn, winter, summer, spring, I still must ply my strength — 
No respite is there for my toils throughout the year’s whole length ; 
I drag the plough, ten hundred weight, all to my shoulders tied — 


3 


The leathern whip its thousand blows lets fall upon my side. 


Curses and abuse in varied shapes are pour’d from every tongue; 





I ne’er can rest, for heavy threats urge my tired course along : 
Through arid ground or water deep I drag the toilsome plough — 
My belly’s empty, and my eyes with constant tears o’erflow. 


d 


I hope at morning that my toil may speedily be done— 

Who does not know that [ must go until the evening sun? 

If hungry I the grass should eat while toiling in the field, 

The household all, both great and small, the wrathful tongue will wield. 
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I’m left to eat the casual herb among the mountains lone, 

While you, my master, get the grain that in the field is sown ; 

Out of ‘Chen- Paddy make your rice—No-Paddy makes your wine— 
With vegetables rich and rare is fill’d your garden fine. 


6. 
Wheat, cotton, herbs of various kinds, are o’er your acres spread — 
But I'm hired out, if coin is low, when your men and maidens wed. 
And if, when taxmen heavy press, you would their hands restrain, 
You take aud sell the luckless ox that ploughs upon the plain. 


7. 
And when at last I’m old and weak, to the butcher must I go, 
Who brings me to his shambles home to slay me at a blow : 
Hard on my forehead falls the stroke, and wounded sore I lie— 
Beneath the iron hatchet felled, in sad distress to die. 


8. 
My skin they peel, my bones they scrape—was I their foe e’er known? 
When men are punish’d, is it not that they some wrong have done ? 
My paunch is ripped, my bowels torn, my bones are taken out— 
The same sharp knife that scrapes them clean was used to cut my throat. 


9. 
But those who sell me grow not rich—who eat me grow not fat ; 
And those who slay me, vile are they who do such deeds as that! 
They take my skin to make the drum which frights the country round — 
The noisy drum, which grieves the gods by its alarming sound. 


10. 
If me you still persist to kill, at last there will not stand 
A labouring ox whose patient strength will cultivate the land ; 
And then your children and their sons must certainly be made 
To toil laborious in the field, plying the constant spade. 


11. 
Full sure am I that those who kill the toiling ox will be 
Transformed, when other worlds they reach, into an ox like me. 
Believe and act, then, as I say, and send these verses round, 
Engraved and published, —so your praise shall never find a bound. 


The literal translation of this last 
distich—the l’envoy of the Chinese 
author—is, “ Believe and act accord- 
ing to the above, engrave and publish 
it; hence your merits and virtues will 
be boundless.” Is not this very like 
our own puffs at home? The merits 


without any limit. But the song of 
the ox, nevertheless, is perfectly and 
honestly pastoral. How kindly, in the 
Bible, are the touches which provide 
for the treatment of the ox who treadeth 
out the grain!—how affectionate are 
the allusions to him in Homer! This 


and virtues of those who contribute to 
the success of “ popular writing,” en- 
graved and published in proper order, 
is, in the eyes of those concerned, 


anonymous Chinese was seized with the 
same feeling — but he shall not charm 
us out of eating a beefsteak, for all 
that. 
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‘* He spread his vegetable store, 
And gaily pressed and smiled ; 
And, skilled i in legendary lore, 
The lingering hours beguiled.’ ’— GOLDSMITH. 


Berore we resume the thread (or yarn) of Frank Cresswell’s narrative concerning 
the memorable occurrences that took place at Blarney, on the remarkable occasion 
of Sir Walter Scott’s visit to “ the groves,” we feel it imperative on us to set our- 
selves right with an illustrious correspondent, relative to a most important par- 
ticular. We have received, through that useful medium of the interchange of 
human thought, “the twopenny post,” a letter, which we think of the utmost 
consequence ; inasmuch as it goes to impeach the veracity, not of Father Prout 
(patrem quis dicere falsum audeat?) but of the young and somewhat facetious 
barrister who has been the volunteer chronicler of his life and conversations. 
Now, as we never wish to give currency to apocryphal statements, and as we 
took Father Prout’s colloquial effusions, such as furnished by Frank Cresswell, 
and authenticated by his signature, to be what they profess to be, bond fide 
conversations of the departed worthy, very unlike my Lady Blessington’s ideal 
gossip pawned off upon the world under the name and sanction of Byron, we have 
sifted the matter of this “* twopeuny ”’ letter, and the result is a full confidence in 
the fidelity of Frank’s transcript of Prout’s life and opinions. 

For the better understanding of the thing, as it is likely to become a questio 
verata in other quarters, we may be allowed to bring to the recollection of the 
public that, in enumerating the many eminent men who had kissed the Blarney 
stone during Prout’s residence in the parish—an experience extending itself over 
a period of nearly half a century — Doctor D. Lardner was triumphantly men- 
tioned by the benevolent and simple-minded incumbent of Watergrasshill, as a 
proud and incontestable instance of the virtue and efficacy of the talisman, applied 
to the most ordinary materials with the most miraculous result. Instead of 
feeling a lingering remnant of gratitude towards the old parent-block for such 
supernatural interposition on his behalf, and looking back to that “kiss” with 
fond and filial recollection, instead of allowing “ ‘the stone” to occupy the 
greenest spot in the wilderness of his memory —“ the stone” that first sharpened 
his intellect, and on which ought to be inseribed the line of Horace, 


‘* Fungor vice cotis, acutum, 
Reddere que valeat ferrum expers ipsa secandi”— 


instead of this praiseworthy expression of tributary acknowledgment, the Doctor 
writes to us denying all obligation in the quarter alluded to, and contradicting 
most flatly the * soft impeachment” of having kissed the stone at all. His note 
is couched in such peevish terms, and conceived in such fretful mood, that we 
protest we do not recognise the tame and usually unexcited tracings of his gentle 
pen ; but rather suspect he has been induced, by some medical wag, to use a 
quill plucked from the membraneous integument of the ‘ man-porcupine.” 
Here it is: 
“© London University, May 8th. 

‘Str, —I owe it to the great cause of ‘ Useful Knowledge,’ to which I have 
dedicated my past ms to rebut temperately yet firmly the assertion reported to 
have been made by the late Rev. Mr. Prout (for whom I had a high regard), in con- 
versing with the late Sir Walter Scott on the occasion alluded to in your ephemeral 
work ; " particularly as I find the statement reasserted by that widely-circulated 
journal the Morning Herald, of yesterday's date. Were either the reverend clergy- 
man or the distinguished baronet now living, I would appeal to their candour, and 
shame the inventor of that tale. But as both are withdrawn by death from the 
literary world, I call on you, sir, to insert in your next number this posit ive denial 
on my part of having ever kissed that stone ; the sup pose “1 properties of which, I 
am ready to prove, do not bear the test of chemical analysis. I do recollect hav ing 
been solicited by the present Lord Chancellor of England and also of the Li ndon 
University, whom I am proud to call my friend (though you have given him the 
sobriquet of Bridlegoose, with your accustomed want of deference for ; great names), 
to jom him, when ‘about the year 1815 he privately embarked on board a Westmore- 
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land collier to perform his devotions at Blarney. That circumstance is of old date: 
it was about the year that Paris was taken by the allies, and certainly previous to the 
queen’s trial. But 1 did not accompany the then simple Harry Brougham, content 

with what nature hath done for me in that particular department. 

“You will please insert this disavowal from, 

Sir, 
Your occasional reader, 
Dionysius Larpyer, D.D. 

‘« P.S.—If you neglect me, I shall take care to state my own case in the Cyeclo- 
pedia, article “Stone.” Ill prove that the block at Blarney is an ‘‘ Aerolithe,” or 
what we call in Ireland a “Godsend.” Recollect, you have thrown the first stone.” 


Now to us, considering these things and much pondering on the Doctor's 
letter, it seemed advisable to refer the matter to our reporter, Frank Cresswell 
aforesaid ; whose observations, we are glad to say, have given us perfect satis- 
faction. By him our attention was called, first, to the singular bashfulness of the 
learned man, in curtailing from his signature on this occasion the usual append- 
ages that shed such lustre o’er his name. He lies before us in this epistle a 
simple D.D., whereas he certainly is entitled to write himself F.R.S., M.R.1L.A., 
F.R.A.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.C.P.S., &c. Thus, in his letter, “ we saw him,” to 
horrew an illustration from the beautiful episode of Jemmy Thomson, 


** We saw him charming, but we saw not half — 
The rest his downcast modesty concealed,” 


Next, as to dates—how like my uncle Toby !—“ about the year Dendermonde 
was taken by the allies.” The reminiscence was probably one of which he was 
unconscious, and we therefore shall not call him a plagiary; but how slily, how 
diabolically does he seek to shift the onus and gravamen of the whole business 
on the ricketty shoulders of his learned friend Bridlegoose! This will not do, 
O sage Thaumaturgus! By implicating “ Bridoison,” you shall not extricate 
yourself, “ et vitula tu dignus et hic ; and Frank Cresswell has let us into a secret. 
Know then all men, that among the “ Prout Papers” (which we may as well 
consider as our own exclusive property, they being the gift of his executors, 
though we regret the unaccountable delay we experience in the transmission of 
that valuable chest to our office from Watergrasshill, and begin to suspect some 
treachery somewhere), among these never-too-anxiously - to - be - looked - out - for 
** Prout Papers,” there isa positive record of the initiation both of Henry Brougham 
and Patrick Lardner to the freemasonry of the Blarney stone ; and, more important 
still—(O, most rare document !)—there is to be found amid the posthumous 
treasures of Father Prout the original project of a University at Blarney, to be 
then and there founded by the united efforts of Lardner, Prout, and Bridlegoose ; 
and of which the Doctor’s “ arnoLtiTHE” was to have been the corner-stone. 
Frank Cresswell tells us that the statutes, and the whole getting-up of that 
contemplated alma mater, have been reproduced like a “ twice-boiled cabbage” 
—a sort of crambe repetita—in the Gower Street Academy for Young Cockneys ; 
but that the soil being evidently not congenial to the plant, unless the whole 
plan be transferred back to Blarney, the place of its nativity, it must droop 
and die. So we often told the young gulls that frequent the school itself—so 
we told Lardner, the great oracle of its votaries—so we often told Lord Brougham 
and Vaux, the sublime shepherd of the whole flock, 


‘* Formosi pecoris custos, formosior ipse !” 


We therefore rely on the forthcoming Prout Papers for a confirmation of all 
we have said; and here do we cast down the glove of defiance to the champion 
of Stinkomalee, even though he come forth armed to the teeth in a panoply, 
not forged on the classic anvil of the Cyclops, but laboriously hammered in the 
clumsy arsenal of his own Cyclopedia. 

We know there is another world, where every man will get his due according 
to his deserts; and if there be a limbus patrum, or literary purgatory, where the 
effrontery and ingratitude of folks, ostensibly belonging to the republic of letters, 
however unworthy of the right of citizenship in that pleasant commonwealth, 
are to be visited with condign retribution, we think we behold in that future 
middle state of purification (which, from our friend’s real name, we shall call 
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Patrick’s Purgatory) Dr. Lardner rolling the Blarney stone, @ la Sisyphus, up the 


hill of Science. 


Kas pny SicvPov ucudov xeareg ary! sxovra 
Aaay Barragovre Wirwerov auhorsongiy 
Auris exura awsdevds xvAwdero AAAZ ANAIAH®! 


And now we return to the progress of events on Watergrasshill, and to matters 


more congenial to the taste of our Recrna. 


Furnival’s Inn, May 14. 
Accept, O Queen! my compliments 
congratulatory on the unanimous and 
most rapturous welcome with which 
the whole literary world hath met, on 
its first entrance into life, that wonder- 
ful and more than Siamese bantling, 
your “ Polyglott edition” of the 
“Groves of Blarney.” Of course, 
various are the conjectures of the 
gossips in Paternoster Row as to the 
real paternity of that ‘* most delicate 
monster ;” and some have the unwar- 
rantable hardihood to hint that, like 
the poetry of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
your incomparable lyric must be re- 
ferred to a joint-stock sort of parentage : 
but entre nous, how stupid and malig- 
nant are all such insinuations! Low 
little do such simpletons suspect or 
know of the real source from which 
hath emanated that rare combination 
of the Teian lyre and the Tipperary 
bagpipe, of the Ionian dialect blending 
harmoniously with the Cork brogue ; 
an Irish potato seasoned with Attic salt, 
and the humours of Donnybrook wed 
to the glories of Marathon! Verily, 
since the days of the great compluten- 
sian Polyglott (by the compilation of 
which the illustrious Cardinal Ximenes 
so endeared himself to the biblioma- 
niacal world), and the appearance of 
that still grander effort of the ** Claren- 
don” at Oxford, the “ Tetrapla,” origin- 
ally compiled by the most laborious and 
eccentric father of the church, Origen 
of Alexandria, nothing has issued from 
the press in a completer form than 
your improved quadruple version of 
the “ Groves of Blarney.” The cele- 
brated proverb, lucus a non lucendo, 
so often quoted with malicious mean- 
ing and for invidious purposes, is no 
longer applicable to our “ Groves :” 
this quaint conceit has lost its sting, 
and, to speak in Gully’s phraseology, 
you have taken the shine out of it. 
What a halo of glory, what a flood of 
lustre will henceforth spread itself over 
that romantic “ plantation!” How oft 
shall its echoes resound with the voice 
of song, Greek, French, or Latin, 
according to the taste or birthplace 


OLIVER YORKE. 


of its European visitors; all charmed 
with its shady bowers, and enraptured 
with its dulcet melody! From the 
dusty purlieus of High Holborn, where 
T pine in a feetid atmosphere, my spirit 
soars afar to that enchanting scenery, 
wafted on the wings of poesy, and trans- 
ported with the ecstasy of Elysium — 
“* Videor pios 
Errare per lucos amene 
Quos et aque subeunt et aura !” 


Mine may be an illusion, a hallucina- 
tion, an “ amabilis insania,” if you will ; 
but meantime, to find some solace in 
my exile, I cannot avoid poring with 
more than antiquarian relish over the dif- 
ferent texts placed by you in such taste- 
ful juxtaposition, anon comparing and 
collating each particular version with 
alternate gusto, amant alterna camene. 
How pure and pellucid the flow of 
harmony! how resplendent the well 
grouped images, shining, as it were, 
in a sort of milky way or poetic galaxy 
through your glorious columns; to 
which I cannot do better than apply a 
line of St. Gregory (the accomplished 
Greek father) of Nazianzene— 


H cogias xnyn ev Biases osss! 


A great minister is said to have envied 
his foreign secretary the ineffable plea- 
sure of reading Don Quixote in the 
original Spanish ; and it would no doubt 
be a rare sight to get a peep at Lord 
Palmerston’s French notes to Talley- 
rand: but how I pity the sorry wight 
who hasn’t learnt Greek! What can 
he know of the recondite meaning of 
certain passages in the ‘ Groves?” 
He is incapacitated from enjoying the 
full drift of the ode, and must only 
take it diluted, or velluti-ed, in the 
common English version. Nérunt fi- 
deles, as Tom Moore says. 

For my part, I would as soon see 
such a perriwig-pated fellow reading 
your last Number, and fancying him- 
self capable of understanding the full 
scope of the poet, as to behold a 
Greenwich pensioner with a wooden 
leg trying to run a race with Atlantis 
for her golden apple, or a fellow with 
a modicum quid of legal knowledge 
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affecting to sit and look big under a 
chancellor’s peruke, like Bridlegoose 
on the woolsack. In verity, gentlemen 
of the lower house ought to supplicate 
Sir Daniel Sandford of Glasgow to 
give them a few lectures on Greek, 
for the better intelligence of the real 
Blarney style; and I doubt not that 
every member will join in the request, 
except Joe Hume, who would naturally 
oppose any attempt to throw light on 
Greek matters, for reasons too tedious 
to mention.* Verb. sap. 

To have collected in his youthful 
rambles on the continent, and to have 
diligently copied in the several libraries 
abroad, these imperishable versions of 
an immortal song, was the pride and 
consolation of Father Prout’s old age : 
and still, by a singular aberration of 
mind incident to all great men, he 
could never be prevailed on to give 
further publicity to the result of his 
labours; thus sitting down to the 
banquet of literature with the egoistic 
feelings of a churl. He would never 
listen to the many offers from book- 
sellers “in Paternoster Row,” who 
sought for the prize with eager com- 
petition; but kept the song in manu- 
script, on detached leaves, despite of 
the positive injunction of the sibyl in 
the Eneid— 


“ Non foliis tu carmina manda 
Ne correpta volant rapidis ludibria 
ventis !”’ 

I know full well to what serious im- 
putations I make myself liable in these 
Anglesey-letter-pilfering times, when I 
candidly admit that I did not come by 
the treasure lawfully myself; having, 
as I boldly stated in the last Number 
of Recrna, filched the precious papers, 
disjecti membra poeta, when the table 
was being cleared by Prout’s servant- 
maid for the subsequent repast. But 
there are certain “ pious frauds,” of 
which none need be ashamed in the 
interests of science : and when a great 
medal collector (of whom “ Tom Eng- 
land” will tell you the particulars), 
being, on his homeward voyage from 
Egypt, hotly pursued by the Algerines, 
swallowed the golden series of the 
Ptolemies, who ever thought of blaming 
Mr. Duluc, as he had purchased in 
their human envelope these recondite 
coins, for having applied purgatives 
and emetics, and every possible stra- 
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tagem, to come at the deposit of 
glory? 

But to describe “ the repast” has 
now become my solemn duty —a task 
imposed on me by you, O Queen! to 
whom nothing relating to Sir Walter 
Scott or to Father Prout appears to be 
uninteresting. In that I agree with you, 
for nothing to my mind comes recom- 
mended so powerfully as what hath 
appertained to these two great orna- 
ments of “‘ humanity ;” which term I 
must be understood to use in its 
double sense as relating to mankind 
in general, and in particular to the 
litere humaniores, of which you and I 
are rapturously fond, as Seneca was 
before we were born: 

** Homo sum, humani nibil a me alienum 
puto!” 

That banquet was in sooth no ordi- 
nary jollification, no mere bout of 
sensuality, but a philosophic and ra- 
tional commingling of mind, with a 
pleasant and succulent addition of 
matter—a blending of soul and sub- 
stance, typified by the union of Cupid 
and Psyche—a compound of strange 
ingredients, in which a large infusion 
of what are called (in a very Irish- 
looking phrase) ‘ animal spirits” coa- 
lesced with an abundance of distilled 
ambrosia; not without much erudite 
observation and the interlude of jovial 
song; wit contending for supremacy 
with learning, and folly asserting her 
occasional predominance, like the tints 
of the rainbow in their tout ensemble, 
or like the smile and the tear in Erin’s 
left eye, when that fascinating creature 
has taken “a drop” of her own moun- 
tain dew. But though there were lots 
of fun at Prout’s table at all times, 
which the lack of provisions never 
could interfere with one way or an- 
other, I have special reason for re- 
cording in full the particulars of THs 
carousal, having learnt with indigna- 
tion that, since the appearance of the 
Father’s “ Apology for Lent,” calumny 
has been busy with his character, and 
attributed his taste for meagre diet to 
a sordid principle of economy. No! 
Prout was not a penurious wretch! 
And though it has been industriously 
circulated in the club-houses at the 
West end that he never gave a dinner 
in his life, by the statement of one 
stubborn fact I can silence for ever that 
** whisper of a faction.” 
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From the first moment of delight, 
when the perusal of George Knapp’s 
letter (dated July 25, 1825) had ap- 
prised Prout of the visit intended by 
Sir Walter Scott to the Blarney Stone, 
he had predetermined that the great 
unknown should partake of sacerdotal 
hospitality. I recollect well on that 
evening (for you are aware I was then 
on a visit to my aunt at Watergrasshill, 
and, as luck would have it, happened 
to be in the priest’s parlour when the 
news came by express) how often he 
was heard to mutter to himself, as if 
resolving the mighty project of a “ let 
out,” in that beautiful exclamation from 
Milton’s Comus— 


“ What neat repast shall feast us, light 
and choice, 
Of Attic taste with wine?” 


I then foresaw that there really would 
be “a dinner ;” and sure enough there 
was no mistake, for an entertainment 
ensued such as the refinement of a 
scholar and the tact of a well-informed 
and observant traveller naturally and 
unaffectedly produced, with the simple 
but not less acceptable materials which 
circumstances allowed of, and a style 
as far removed from the selfishness of 
the anchorite as the extravagance of the 
glutton. 

Prout had seen much of mankind, 
and in his deportment through life 
shewed that he was well versed in all 
those varied arts of easy, but still gra- 
dual acquirement, which singularly 
embellish the intercourse of society : 
these were the results of his excellent 
continental education — 


TloAAwy 3 avbowmay Dov worst nui voov syva* 


But at the head of his own festive 
board he particularly shone ; for though 
in his ministerial functions he was 
exemplary and admirable, ever meek 
and unaffected at the altar of his rustic 
chapel, where 


“ His looks adorned the venerable place,” 


still, surrounded by a few choice friends, 
the calibre of whose genius was in 
unison with his own, with a bottle of 
his choice old claret before him, he 
was truly a paragon. I say claret ; 
for when, in his youthful career of early 
travel, he had sojourned at Bourdeaux 
in 1776, he had formed an acquaint- 
anceship with the then representatives 
of the still flourishing house of Mac- 
carthy and Co.; and if the prayers of 
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the old priest are of any avail, that 
firm will long prosper in the splendid 
capital of Gascony; for the long-re- 
membered acquaintanceship was pe- 
riodically refreshed by many a quarter 
cask of excellent medoc, that found its 
way (no matter how) up the rugged 
by-roads of Watergrasshill to the sacer- 
dotal cellar. 

Nor was this barren upland, of which 
he was the pastor (and which will one 
day be as celebrated for having been 
his residence as it is now for water- 
cresses), so totally estranged from the 
wickedness of the world, and so exalted 
above the common level of Irish high- 
lands, that no whisky was to be found 
there ; for though Prout never openly 
countenanced, he still tolerated Davy 
Draddy’s public-house at the sign of 
the Mallow Cavalry. But there is a 
spirit, an evil one, which pays no duty 
to the king, under pretence of having 
paid it to her majesty the queen (God 
bless her!) a spirit which would tempt 
even you, O Recrna! to forsake the 
even tenor of your ways; a spirit which 
Father Prout could never effectually 
chain down in the Red Sea, where 
every foul demon ought to lie in dur- 
ance until the vials of wrath are finally 
poured out on this sinful world ; that 
spirit, endowed with a smoky fragrance, 
as if to indicate its caliginous origin, 
nota drop of it would he give Sir Walter. 
He would have wished, such was his 
anxiety to protect the morals of his 
parishioners from the baneful effects of 
private distillation, that what is called 
technically ‘“ mountain dew” were 
never heard of in the district; and that 
in this respect Watergrasshill had re- 
sembled the mountain of Gilboa, in 
the country of the Philistines. 

But of legitimate and excellent malt 
whisky he kept a constant supply, 
through the friendship of Joe Hayes, 
a capital fellow, who presides with 
great credit to himself and to his 
native city over the spiritual concerns 
of the Glin Distillery. Through his 
intelligent superintendance, he can 
boast of maintaining an unextinguish- 
able furnace and a worm that never 
dies; and O! may he in the next life, 
through Prout’s good prayers, escape 
both one and the other. ‘This whisky, 
the pious offering of Joe Hayes to 
his confessor, Father Prout, was care- 
fully removed out of harm’s way ; and 
even I myself was considerably puzzled 
to find out where the good divine 
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had the habit of concealing it, until I 
got the secret out of Margaret, his 
servant-maid, who, being a ’cute girl, 
had suggested the hiding-place herself. 
I don’t know whether you recollect my 
description, in your April Number, of 
the learned Father’s bookcase and the 
folio volumes of stone flag inscribed 
“* CORNELII A LAPIDE opera que ext. 
omn. 2” well, behind them lay hidden 
the whisky in a pair of jars— 


For buxom Maggy, careful soul, 
Had two stone bottles found, 

To keep the liquor that Prout loved, 
And kept it safe and sound. 


Orders had been given to this same 
Margaret to kill a turkey, in the first 
impulse of the good old man’s mind 
“on hospitable thoughts intent :” but, 
alas! when the fowl had been slain in 
accordance with his hasty injunctions, 
he bethought himself of the melancholy 
fact, that the morrow being a Friday, 
fish diet was imperative, and that the 
death warrant of the turkey had been a 
most premature and ill-considered act 
of precipitancy. The corpus delicti was 
therefore hung up in the kitchen to 
furnish forth the Sunday’s dinner next 
ensuing, and his thoughts of necessity 
ran into a piscatory channel. He had 
been angling all day, and happily with 
considerable success; so that, what 
with a large eel he had hooked out of 
the lake at Blarney, and two or three 
dozen of capital trout from the stream, 
he might emulate the exploit of that 
old Calabrian farmer, who entertained 
Virgil on the produce of his hives : 


** Seraque revertens 
Nocte domum dapibus mensas onerabat 
inemptis.” 


But when Prout did the thing, he did 
it respectably: this was no ordinary 
occasion —“ pot luck” would not do 
here. And though he bitterly deplored 
the untoward coincidence of the fast 
day’on the arrival of Sir Walter, and 
was heard to mutter something from 
Horace very like an imprecation, viz. 
“ Ille et nefasto te posuit die, qui- 
cumque,” &c. &c., still it would ill be- 
come the author of an “ Apology for 
Lent” to despair of getting up a good 
fish dinner. 

In this emergency he summoned 
Terry Callaghan, a genius infinitely 
superior even to the man of all work 
at Ravensworth Castle, the never-to-be- 
forgotten Caleb Balderstone. Terry 
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Callaghan (of whom we suspect we 
shall have on many a future occasion 
much to recount ere the star of Father 
Prout shall eclipse itself in the firma- 
ment of Recina), Terry Callaghan is a 
character well known in the Arcadian 
neighbourhood of Watergrassliill, the 
life and soul of the village itself, where 
he officiates to this day as “ pound- 
keeper,” “ grave-digger,” “ notary 
public,” and “ parish piper.” In 
addition to these situations of trust 
and emolument, he occasionally stands 
as deputy at the turnpike on the mail- 
coach road, where he was last seen 
with a short pipe in his mouth and a 
huge black crape round bis “ caubeen,” 
being in mourning for the subject of 
these memoirs. He also is employed 
on Sundays at the chapel-door to col- 
lect the coppers of the faithful, and, 
like the dragon of the Hesperides, keeps 
watch over the “box” with untame- 
able fierceness, never having allowed a 
rap to be substracted for the O'Connell 
tribute, or any other humbug, to the 
great pecuniary detriment of the Derry- 
nane dynasty. In the palace at Iveragh, 
where a geographical chart is displayed 
on the wall, showing at a glance the 
topography of the “ rint,” and exhibit- 
ing all those districts, from Dan to 
Beersheba, where the copper mines are 
most productive, the parish of Water- 
grasshill is marked “all barren ;” Terry 
very properly considering that, if there 
was any surplus in the poor-box, it 
could be better placed, without going 
out of the precincts of that wild and 
impoverished tract, in the palm of 
squalid misery, than in that all absorb- 
ing Charybdis, the breeches pocket of 
our glorious Dan. 

Such was the “ Mercury new lighted 
on a heaven-kissing hill,” to whom 
Prout delivered his provisional orders 
for the market of Cork ; and early, 
with a hamper on his back, at the 
dawn of that important day which 
settled into so glorious an evening of 
fun and conviviality, Terry set off to 
lay the foundation of the whole affair 
at the fish-stall kept by that celebrated 
dame de la halle the widow Desmond. 
Pursuant to directions, he bought a 
turbot, two lobsters, a salmon, and a 
hake, with a hundred of Cork-harbour 
oysters; and considering, prudently, 
that a corps de reserve might be wanted 
in the course of the repast, he added 
to the aforesaid matters, which Prout 
had himself specified, a hors d’auvre of 
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his own selection, viz. a keg of cod- 
sounds ; he having observed that on all 
state occasions, when Prout entertained 
his bishop, he had always, to suit his 
lordship’s taste, a plat obligé of cod- 
sounds, “ by particular desire.” 

At the same time he was commis- 
sioned to deliver sundry notes of invi- 
tation to certain choice spirits, who try 
to keep in wholesome agitation, by the 
buoyancy of their wit and hilarity, the 
otherwise stagnant pond of Corkonian 
society ; citizens of varied humour and 
diversified accomplishments, but of 
whom the highest praise and the most 
comprehensive eulogy cannot convey 
more to the British oo than the 
simple intimation of their having been 
“the friends of Father Prout:” for 
while Job’s Arabian “ friends” will be 
remembered only as objects of abhor- 
rence, Prout’s associates will be che- 
rished by the latest posterity. These 
were, Jack Bellew, Dan Corbet, Dick 
Dowden, Bob Olden, and Friar O’- 
Meara. 

Among these illustrious names, to 
be henceforth embalmed in the choicest 
perfume of classic recollection, you 
will find on inquiry, O Queen! men 
of all parties and religious persuasions, 
men of every way of thinking in politics 
and polemics, but who merged all their 
individual feelings in the broad expanse 
of one common philanthropy ; for at 
Prout’s table the serene horizon of the 
festive board was never clouded by the 
suffusion of controversy’s gloomy va- 
pours, or the mephitic feuds of party 
contention. And oh! most peace-loving 
Recina, should it ever suit your fancy 
to go on a trip to Ireland, be on your 
guard against the foul and troublesome 
nuisance of speech-makers and political 
oracles, of whatever class, who infest 
that otherwise happy island: betake 
thyself to the hospitable home of Dan 
Corbet, or some such good and rational 
circle of Irish society, where never will 
a single drop of acrimony be found to 
mingle in the disembosomings of feel- 
ing and the perennial flow of soul—— 
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* Sic tibi cum fluctus preterlabere sicanos 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat un- 
dam !” 

But, in describing Prout’s guests, 
rank and precedency belong of right 
to that great modern ruler of mankind, 
‘* the Press,” and therefore do we first 
apply ourselves to the delineation of 
the merits of Jack Bellew, its signifi- 
cant representative ; he being the won- 
drous editor of that most accomplished 
newspaper the Cork Chronicle. 

Jack Montesquieu Bellew* (quem 
honoris causéd nomino) was-—I say was, 
for alas! he too is no more; Prout’s 
death was too much for him; ’twas a 
blow from which he never recovered ; 
and since then he was visibly so 
heart-broken at the loss of his friend, 
that he did nothing but droop, and 
soon died of what the doctor said 
was a decline—Jack was the very 
image of his own Chronicle, and, 
vice versa, the Chronicle was the faith- 
ful mirror («3wAev, or alter ego) of Jack : 
both one and the other were the queer- 
est concerns in the south of Ireland. 
The post of editor to a country news- 
paper is one, generally speaking, at- 
tended with sundry troubles and tri- 
bulations ; for even the simple depart- 
ment of “ deaths, births, and marriages,” 
would require a host of talent and a 
superhuman tact to satisfy the vanity 
of the subscribers, without making them 
ridiculous to their next neighbours. 
Now Bellew didn’t care a jot who 
came into the world or who left it; 
and thus he made no enemies by a too 
niggardly panegyric of their kindred 
and deceased relations. There was an 
exception, however, in favour of an 
old subscriber to the “ paper,” whose 
death was usually commemorated by a 
rim of mourning at the edges of the 

Chronicle ; and it was particularly when 
the subscription had not been paid 
(which, indeed, was generally the case) 
that the emblems of sorrow were con- 
spicuous—so much so, that you could 
easily guess the amount of the arrears 
actually due from the proportionate 


* How the surname of the illustrious author of the Esprit des Lois came to be 


used by the Bellews in Ireland has puzzled the Heralds’ College. 


Indeed, many 


other Irish names offer a wide field for genealogical inquiry; e. g. Sir Hercules 
Langhrish, Cesar Otway, Eneas MacDonnell, Hannibal Plunkett, Ebenezer Jacob, 
Jonah Barrington (this last looks very like a whale). That the Bellews dealt largely 
in spirits appears to be capable of proof ; there was never any propensity for l’esprit 
des lois, whatever might he the penchant for unlawful spirit, at the family mansion 


Knock an isquieu —Anglicé, Mount Whisky ; Gallicé, Montesquieu. 
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breadth of the black border, which in 
some instances was prodigious. But 
Jack’s attention was principally turned 
to the affairs of the continent, and he 
kept an eye on Russia, an eye of vigi- 
lant observation, which considerably 
annoyed the czar. In vain did Pozzo 
di Borgo endeavour to silence, or pur- 
chase, or intimidate Bellew ; he was to 
the last an uncompromising opponent 
of the “ miscreant of the North.” The 
opening of the trade to China was a 
favourite measure with our editor, for 
he often complained of the bad tea 
sold at the sign of the “ Elephant,” 
on the Parade. He took part with 
Don Pedro against the Serene Infanta 
Don Miguel: but that was attributed 
to a sort of Platonic he felt for the 
fascinating Donna Maria da Gloria. 
As to the great question of repale, he 
was too sharp not to see the full ab- 
surdity of that brazen imposture. He 
endeavoured, however, to suggest a 
“ juste milieu,” a “ medius terminus,” 
between the politicians of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the common-sense 
portion of the Cork community; and 
his plan was,—to hold an imperial par- 
liament for the three kingdoms on the 
Isle of Man! But he failed in pro- 
curing the adoption of his conciliatory 
sentiments. Most Irish provincial pa- 
pers keep a London “ private corre- 
spondent,” some poor devil, who writes 
from a blind alley in St. Giles’s, with 
the most graphic minuteness, and a 
truly laughable hatred of mystery, all 
about matters occurring at the cabinet 
meetings of Downing Street, or in the 
most impenetrable circles of diplomacy. 
Jack despised such fudge, and after the 
example of Dean Swift, who addressed 
his auditory, when consisting of one 
parishioner, by the plain-spoken phrase 
of my dear Roger, Bellew became his 
own “ London private correspondent,” 
and addressed to himself long commu- 
nications dated from Whitehall. The 
most useful intelligence was generally 
found in this epistolary form of soli- 
loguy. But in the “ Fashionable world,” 
and “ News from the beau monde,” the 
Chronicle was unrivalled. The latest 
and most recherché modes, the newest 
Parisian fashions, were carefully de- 
scribed ; notwithstanding which, Jack 
himself, like Diogenes or Sir Charles 
Wetherell, went about in a most rag- 
ged habiliment. To speak with Shake- 
speare, though not well dressed him- 
self, he was the cause of dress in 
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others. His finances, alas! were al- 
ways miserably low ; no fitting retribu- 
tion was ever the result of his literary 
labours; and of him might be said 
what we read in a splendid fragment 
of Petronius Arbiter — 


** Sola pruinosis horret facundia pannis 

Atque inopi lingua desertas invocat 

artes!” 

Such was Bellew; and next to him 
of political importance in public estima- 
tion was the celebrated Dick Dowden, 
the great inventor of the “ pyroligneous 
acid for curing bacon.” He was at 
one time the deservedly popular libra- 
rian of the Royal Cork Institution ; 
but since then he has risen to emi- 
nence as the greatest soda-water manu- 
facturer in the south of Ireland, and 
has been unanimously chosen by the 
sober and reflecting portion of his 
fellow-citizens to be the perpetual pre- 
sident of the “ Cork Temperance So- 
ciety.” He is a Presbyterian—but I 
believe 1 have already said he was 
concerned in vinegar. He is a great 
admirer of Dr. Bowring, and of the 
rajah Rammohun Roy ; and some think 
him inclined to favour the new Utili- 
tarian philosophy. But why do I 
spend my time in depicting a man so 
well known as Dick Dowden? Who 
has not heard of Dick Dowden? I 
pity the wretch to whom his name and 
merits are unknown ; for de argues 
himself a dunce that knows not Dow- 
den, and deserves the anathema pro- 
nounced by Goldsmith against his ene- 
mies,— 

* To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with 


” 


a razor. 


Talking of razors, the transition to 
our third guest, Bob Olden, is most 
smooth and natural—Olden, the great 
inventor of the wonderful shaving- 
lather, called by the Greeks EUKEI- 
ROGENEION ! ( Evxsigoysvesov) ! Olden, 
the reproducer of an Athenian cosmetic, 
and the grand discoverer of the patent 
* Trotter-oil,” for the growth of the 
human hair; a citizen of infinite worth 
and practical usefulness; a_ high 
churchman eke was he, and a Tory ; 
but his * conservative” excellence was 
chiefly applicable to the epidermis of 
the chin, which he effectually pre- 
served by the incomparable lather of 
his Evxsigoysvuey; an invention that 
would, to use the words of a Cork 
poet, 

** Bid even a Jew bid adieu to his beard.” 
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But Dan Corbet, the third guest, 
was a real trump, the very quintessence 
of fun and frolic, and of all Prout’s 
friends the one of whom he was most 
particularly proud. He is the princi- 
pal dentist of the Munster district — a 
province where a toothache is much 
rarer, unfortunately for dentists, than a 
broken head or a black eye. In Cor- 
bet, the kindliest of human beings, the 
sincerest of Corkonians, the milk of 
human friendliness was ever found in 
plentiful exuberance ; while the loud 
laugh and the jocund song bespoke the 
candour of his soul. Never was a pro- 
fessor of odontology less pedantic or 
less given to quackery. His ante- 
chamber was always full of patients, 
awaiting his presence with pleasurable 
anticipation ; and some were known to 
feign a toothache in order to have a 
pleasant interview with the dentist. 
When he made his appearance in his 
morning-gown before the crowd of 
afflicted visitors, a general titter of 
cheerfulness enlivened the visages of 
the sufferers; and I can only compare 
the effect produced by his presence to 
the welcome of Scarron on the banks 
of the Styx, when that man of wondrous 
hilarity went down to the region of the 
ghosts as a dispeller of sorrow. 


“Solvuntur risu mestissima turba si- 
lentum, 

Cum venit ad Stygias Scarro facetus 
aquas.” 


I have only one thing to say against 
Corbet. At his hospitable table, where, 
without extravagance, every good dish 
is to be found, a dessert generally fol- 
lows, remarkable for the quantity and 
iron-hardness of the walnuts, while not 
a nut-cracker can be had for love or 
money from any of the servants. Now 
this is too bad; for, you must know, 
that next morning most of the previous 
guests reappear in the character of pa- 
tients; and the nuts (like the dragon 
teeth sown in a field by Cadmus) pro- 
duce a harvest of lucrative visitors to 
the ‘cabinet of the professor. Ought 
not this system to be abolished, O 
Queen! and is it any justification or 
palliation of such an enormity to 
know that the bane and antidote are 
both before one? When I spoke of it 
to Corbet he only smiled at my sim- 
plicity, and quoted the precedent in 
Horace (for he is a good classic scholar), 


‘‘ Et nux ornabat mensam cum duplice 
ficu,” (lib. ii. sat. 2.) 


But I immediately pointed out to him, 
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that he reversed the practice of the 
Romans ; for, instead of the figs being 
in double ratio to the nuts, it was the 
latter with him that predominated in 
quantity, besides being pre-eminently 
hard when submitted to the double 
action .of that delicate lever the human 
jaw, which nature never (except in 
some instances, and these more appa- 
rent, perhaps, in the conformation of 
the nose and chin) intended for a nut- 
cracker. 

Of Friar O’Meara there is little to 
be said. Prout did not think much of 
friars in general; indeed at all times 
the working parochial clergy in Ire- 
land looked on them as a kind of un- 
disciplined Cossacks in the service of 
the church militant, of whom they can- 
not conveniently get rid, but who are 
much better adepts in sharing the 
plunder than in labouring to earn it. 
The good father often explained to me 
how the matter stood, and how the 
bishop wanted to regulate these friars, 
and make them work for the instruc- 
tion of the poor instead of their present 
lazy life; but they were a match for 
him in Rome, where none dare whisper 
a word against one of the fraternity of 
the cowl. There are some papers in 
the Prout collection on this subject 
which (when you get the chest) will 
explain all to you. O'Meara (who 
was not the “ Voice from St. Helena,” 
though he sometimes volunteered to 
pass for that gentleman on the Con- 
tinent) was a pleasant sort of fellow, 
not very deep in divinity or black-let- 
tered knowledge of any kind, but con- 
versable and chatty, having frequently 
accompanied young squires as travel- 
ling tutor to Italy, much in the style of 
those learned functionaries who lead a 
dancing-bear through the market-towns 
of England. He was much more in his 
sphere when pouring out a glass of 
port than when emptying the vials of 
wrath against sinners; and there was 
no dinner within seven miles of Cork 
without O’Meara. Full soon would 
his keen nostril, ever upturned (as 
Milton sayeth) into the murky air, 
have snuffed the scent of culinary 
preparation in the breeze that came 
from Watergrasshill; therefore it was 
that Prout sent him a note of invita- 
tion, knowing he would come, whether 
or no. 

Such were the guests who, with 
George Knapp and myself, formed the 
number of the elect to dine with Sir 
Walter at the father’s humble board ; 
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and when the covers were removed 
(grace having been said by Prout in a 
style that would have rejoiced the sen- 
timental Sterne), a glorious vision of 
fish was unfolded to the raptured sight ; 
and I confess I did not much regret the 
absence of the turkey, whose plump 
carcass I could get an occasional glimpse 
of hanging from the roof of the kitchen. 
We ate, and confabulated as follows : 
“I don’t approve,” said Bob Olden, 
** of Homer’s ideas as to a social enter- 
tainment: he does not let his heroes 
converse rationally until long after they 
have sat down to table, or, as Pope 
vulgarly translates it, - 
‘ Soon as the rage of hunger is repressed.’ 


Now J think that a very gross way of 
proceeding.” 

O’ Meara. In our convent we cer- 
tainly keep up the observance, such as 
Pope has it. The repast is divided into 
three distinct periods ; and in the con- 
ventual refectory you can easily dis- 
tinguish at what stage of the feeding- 
time the brotherhood are engaged. The 
first is called, 1°, altwm silentium ; then, 
2°, clangor dentium; then, 3°, rumor 
gentium. 

Corbet. I protest against the per- 
sonal allusion contained in the second 
item. You are always making mischief, 
O’Meara. 

Bellew. I hope that when the friars 
talk of the news of the day — for such 
I suppose is the meaning of rwmor 
gentium—they previously read the 
private London correspondence of the 
Cork Chronicle. 

Prout. Sir Walter, perhaps you 
would wish to begin with a fresh egg, 
ab ovo, as Horace recommends; or 
perhaps you’d prefer the order de- 
scribed by Pliny, in his letter to Septi- 
mius, 1°, a radish ; 2°, three snails ; 3°, 
and two eggs,;* or, oysters ad libitum, 
as laid down by Macrobius.+ 

Scott. Thank you, I can manage with 
this slice of salmon-trout: I am of 
the opinion of that great ornament of 
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your church, Thomas a Kempis, to 
whose taste nothing was more delicious 
than a salmon, always excepting the 
Psalms of David! as ‘he quaintly says, 
mihi psalmi Davidici sapiunt salmones ! j 

Prout. That was not a bad idea of 
Tom Kempis. But my favourite au- 
thor, St. Chrysostom, surpasses him in 
wit. When talking of the sermon on 
the lake of Tyberias, he marvels at the 
singular position of the auditory rela- 
tive to the preacher: his words are, 
Asiwvov Osan, o: sbuts eas nv nv KOE o 
arssus tv bararen!—Serm. de Nov. et Vet. 
Test. P 

O'Meara, That is a capital turbot, 
O Prout! and, instead of talking 
Greek and quoting old Chrysostom, 
the saint with the golden mouth, you 
ought to be helping Jack Bellew and 
George Knapp. What sauce is that? 

Prout. The senate of Rome decided 
the sauce long ago, by order of Domi- 
tian, as Juvenal might tell you, or even 
the French translation — 

‘Le senat mit aux voix cette 
importante 

Et le turbot fut mis a la sauce piquante.” 

Knapp. Sir Walter! as it has been 
my distinguished lot—a circumstance 
that confers everlasting glory on my 

mayoralty—to have had the honour of 
presenting you yesterday with the free- 
dom of the corporation of Cork, allow 
me to present you with our next best 
thing, a potatoe. 

Scott. 1 have received with pride 
the municipal franchise, and I now ac- 
cept with equal gratitude the more 
substantial gift you have handed me, 
in this capital esculent of your happy 
country. 

Prout. Our round towers, Sir Wal- 
ter, came from the east, as will be one 
day proved; but our potatoes came 
from the west: Persia sent us the one, 
and Virginia the other. We are a 
glorious people! The two hemispheres 
minister to our historic recollections, 
and if we look back on our annals we 
get drunk with glory ; 


affaire 


* Vide Plin. Ep. ad Septim., where he acquaints us with the proper manner of 


commencing operations. 
bina.” 


read in Martial— 


His words are, ‘‘ _actucas singulas, cochleas tres, ova 
It is a singular origin that of the French word cuiller, a spoon, derived from 
the Latin cochleare ; of which cochlea (a snail or periwinkle) is the root. 


Thus we 


** Sum cochleis habilis sed nec magis utilis ovis, 
Numguid scis potius cur cochleare vocer.” 
+ In the third book of his Saturnalia, Macrobius, describing the feast given by 
the Flamen Lentulus to the Roman people on bis installation to office, praises the 


ostreas crudas quantim quisque vellet.” 


host’s generosity, inasmuch as he opene «1 the banquet by providing as a whet 


¢ See the Elzevir edition of Thom. 4 Kempis, in the library of the British Museum, 


in vild, page 246, 
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« For when history begins to grow dull 
in the east, 

We may order our wings and be off to 
the west.” 


May I have the pleasure of wine with 
you! Gentlemen, fill all round. 

Scott. I intend writing a somewhat 
in which Sir Walter Raleigh shall be a 
distinguished and prominent character ; 
and I promise you the potatoe shall 
not be forgotten. The discovery of 
that root is alone sufficient to immor- 
talise the hero who lost his head so 
unjustly on Tower Hill. 

Knapp. Christopher Columbus was 
equally ill-treated ; and neither he nor 
Raleigh have even given their name to 
the objects they discovered. Great 
men have never obtained justice from 
their contemporaries. 1’ll trouble you 
for some of the fins of that turbot, 
Prout. 

Prout. Nay, further, without going 
beyond the circle of this festive board, 
why has not Europe and the world 
united to confer some signal distinction 
on the useful inventor of “ Pyroligneous 
Acid ?” Why is not the discoverer of 
“ Trotter-oil” and “ Eukeirogeneion” 
fittingly rewarded by mankind? Be- 
cause men have narrow views, and 
prefer erecting columns to Spring Rice 
and to Bob Waithman, who sold shawls 
in Fleet Street. Let me recommend 
some lobster-sauce. 

Corbet. Minerva, who first extracted 
oil from the olive, was deified in Greece; 
and Olden is not yet even a member of 
the dullest scientific body: while Dr. 
Lardner belongs to them all, if I can 
understand the phalanx of letters that 
follow his name. 

Knapp. 1 have read the Doctor's 
learned treatise on the potatoe—a sub- 
ject of which he seems to understand 
the proper manipulation. He says, 
very justly, that as the root contains 
saccharine matter, sugar may be ex- 
tracted therefrom: he is not sure whe- 
ther it might not be distilled into 
whisky, but he is certain that it makes 
capital starch ; and triumphantly shews 
that the rind can feed pigs, and the 
stalk thatch the pigsty. O most won- 
derful Doctor Lardner! Here’s his 
health! Dionysius! not a bad intro- 
duction to a bumper of claret. [ Three 
times three. | 

Prout. Utoo have turned my thoughts 
into that channel, and among my papers 
there is a treatise on “ the root.” I 
have prefixed to my dissertation this 
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epigraph from Cicero’s speech Pro 
Archia Poeté, where the Roman orator 
talks of the belles lettres; but I apply 
the words much more literally—I hate 
metaphor in practical matters such as 
these. They are the food of our youth ; 
the sustenance of our old men; they 
are delightful at home, and by no 
means in one’s way abroad ; they cause 
neither nightmare nor indigestion; but 
are capital things for a journey, or to fill 
the wallet of a pilgrim : “ Adolescentiam 
alunt, senectutem oblectant, delectant 
domi non impediunt foris, pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur rusticantur.” 
So much for potatoes. But there are 
other excellent natural productions in 
our island, which are also duly cele- 
brated in my papers, and possibly may 
be published, but not till lam gathered 
to the grave. I have never furgotten the 
interests of posterity. Pass that de- 
canter. 

Scott. Talking of the productions of 
the soil, I cannot reconcile the anti- 
quity, the incontestable antiquity of the 
lyric ode called the “ Groves of Blar- 
ney,” of which before dinner we have 
traced the remote origin, and examined 
so many varied editions, with a book of 
more modern date, called ‘ Czsar’s 
Commentaries.” The beech-tree, Cesar 
says, does not grow in these islands, 
or did not in his time: “ Adl trees grow 
there,” he asserts, “ the same as in Gaul, 
except the fig-tree and the beech.” (Ces. 
De Bello Gallico, lib. v.) Now in the 
song,which is infinitely olderthanCesar, 
we have mention made, “ besides the 
leeches,” of certain “ groves of beeches” 
—the text is positive. 

Knapp. That observation escaped me 
totally ; and still the different versions 
all concur in the same assertion. The 
Latin or Vulgate codex says — 


“* Grande decus pagi 
Fluvii stant margine Facr.” 


The Greek or Septuagint version is 
equally stubborn in making out the 
case — 


loraptvav nas vAN 
PHION cons Puraxrne. 


And the French copy taken from 
Doomsday Book is conclusive, and 
a complete poser — 


** Sur ces hords champétres 
On a planté des nétres.” 


I am afraid Cesar’s reputation for ac- 
curacy will be greatly shaken by this 
discovery ; he is a great authority in 
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military tactics, but not in natural 
history: give me Pliny!--This trout 
is excellent! 

Olden. I think the two great authors 
at issue on this beech-tree business can 
be conciliated thus: let us say, that by 
the Greek gnyav, and the Latin fagi, 
nothing more is meant than the clan 
of the o’FaGans, who are very thickly 

lanted hereabouts. They are still a 
seven race, as their name, Fagan, 
indicates — awe cov Payuy. 

Prout. It must have been one of 
that family who, in the reign of Aure- 
lius, distinguished himself by his great 
appetite at the imperial court of Rome. 
Thus Berchoux sings, on the authority 
of Suetonius : 

“‘Phagon fut en ce genre un homme 
extraordinaire, 

Il avait l’estomac (grands Dieux!) d’un 
dromadaire : 

Il faisait disparaitre en ses rares festins, 

Un pore, un sanglier, un mouton, et cent 
pains!!!” 

O’ Meara. That’s what we at Paris 
used to call pain a discrétion. Mar- 
garet, open some oysters, and get the 
cayenne pepper. 

Bellew. 1 protest I don’t like to see 
the O’Fagans run down—my aunt was 
an O’Fagan; and as to deriving the 
name from the Greek awe rov gauyuy, I 
think it a most gratuitous assumption. 

Knapp. I agree with my worthy 
friend Bellew as to the impropriety of 
harping on names. One would think 
the mayor of Cork ought to get some 
respect, aud be spared the infliction of 
the waggery of his fellow-townsmen. 
But no; because I clear the city of 
mad dogs, and keep hydrophobia far 
from our walls, I am called the “ dog- 
(1 almost said kid-) Knapper!” Now 
my family is of German extraction, and 
my great-grandfather served under the 
gallant Dutchman in his wars with the 
Grand Monarque, before he came over 
to deliver this country from slavery 
and wooden shoes. It was my great- 
grandfather who invented that part of 
a soldier’s accoutrement, called after 
him a “ Knapp’s sack.” 

Corbet. 1 hope, Sir Walter, you 
will not leave Cork without dining at 
the mansion-house with our worthy 
mayor. Falstaff himself could not 
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find fault with the excellent flavour of 
Knapp’s Sack. 

Scott. I fear I shall not be able to 
postpone my departure ; but as we are 
on this subject of names, I have to ob- 
serve that it is an old habit of the 
vulgar to take liberty with the syllables 
of a great man’s patronymic. Melanc- 
thon* was forced to clothe his name in 
Greek to escape their allusions ; Jules 
de l’ Echelle changed his into Scaliger; 
Pat Lardner has become Dionysius ; 
and the great author of those immottal 
letters, which will be read when the 
commentaries of Cornelius a Lapide 
are forgotten, gave no name at all to 
the world. 


« Stat nominis umbra!” 


Prout. Poor Erasmus ! how he used 
to be badgered about his cognomen. 


* Queritur unde tibisit nomen Erasmus? 
> 


eras Mus! 


for even so that arch wag, the Chan- 
cellor Sir Thomas More, addressed 
him. But his reply is on record, and 
his pentameter beats the chancellor's 
hexameter : 


“« Sisum Mus ego, te judice Summus ero!” 


Scott. Ay, and you will recollect 
how he splendidly retaliated, by dedi- 
cating to Sir Thomas More his MOPIA2 
ENKOMION. Erasmus was a capital 
fellow, 

“« The glory of the priesthood, and the 
shame !” 

O’ Meara. Pray, Sir Walter, are you 
any relation of our great irrefragable 
doctor, Duns Scotus? He was an or- 
nament of the Franciscan order. 

Scott. No, l have not that honour: 
but I have read what Erasmus says of 
certain members of your fraternity, in 


a dialogue between himself and the 
Echo: 


‘** Erasmus loquitur. Quid est sacer- 
dotium ? . 
Echo respondit. Otium 


? 


Prout. That reminds me of Lard- 
ner’s idea of otium cum dignitate — 
otium cum diggin’ taties! O most 
clever translator! The sugar and the 
materials here for Mr. Bellew. 

Corbet. There was a witty thing, 
and a severe thing, said of the Barbe- 


* Melancthon’s real name was Philippe Schwartzerd (Cdwartgerd), which in 


English means literally black earth, and is most happily rendered into Greek by the 
term Melancthon, Mraawa xéov Thus sought he to escape the vulgar conundrums 
which his name in the vernacular German would not fail to elicit. 
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rini family at Rome, when they took 
the stones of the Amphitheatrum flavium 
to build them their palazzo: “ Quod 
non fecerant Barbari hoc fecerunt Bar- 
barini.’” But I think Jack Bellew, in 
his Chronicle, made as pointed a re- 
mark on Sir Thomas Deane, knight 
and builder, who bought the old fur- 
niture and gutted the old castle of 
Blarney : “ The Danes,” quoth Jack, 
“ have always been pillaging old Ire- 
land !” 

Scott. Whoever connived at or abet- 
ted the destruction of that old mansion, 
or took any part in the transaction, had 
the soul of a Goth; and the Chronicle 
could not say less. 

Corbet. Bellew has vented his in- 
dignation in a song, which, if called on 
by so distinguished an antiquary, he 
will no doubt sing. And first, let me 
propose the Liberty of the Press and 
the Cork Chronicle, nine times nine, 
standing. Hurra! 


JACK BELLEW’S SONG. 
Air— O weep for the hour.” 


Oh! the muse shed a tear 
When the cruel auctioneer, 
With a hammer in his hand to sweet 
Blarney came ! 
Lady Jeffery’s ghost 
Left the Stygian coast, 
And shrieked the live-long night for her 
grandson’s shame. 


The Vandal’s hammer fell, 
And we know full well, 
Who bought the castle, furniture, and 
fixtures, O! 
And took off in a cart 
("Twas enough to break one’s heart!) 
All the statues made of lead, and the pic- 
tures, O! 


You’re the man I mean, hight 
Sir Thomas Deane, knight, 
Whom the people have no reason to 
thank at all; 
But for you those things so old, 
Sure would never have been sold, 
Nor the fox be looking out from the ban- 
quet-hall, 


Oh, ye pulled at such a rate, 
At every wainscoting and grate, 
Determined the old house to sack and 
garble, O! 
That you didn’t leave a splinter 
To keep out the could winter, 
Except a limestone chimney-piece of 
marble, O! 


And there the place was left, 
Where bold King Charles the 
Twelfth 
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Hung, before his gene went upon a 
journey, O! 
Och! the family’s itch 
For going to law was sitch, 
That they bound him long before to an 
attorney, O! 


But still the magic stone 
(Blessings on it!) is not flown, 
To which a debt of gratitude Pat Lard- 
ner owes ; 
Kiss that block if you’re a dunce, 
And you'll rivalise at once, 
With the genius who to fame by dint of 
blarney rose. 


Scott. I thank you, Mr. Bellew, for 
your excellent ode on that most la- 
mentable subject: it must have been 
an evil day for Blarney. 

Bellew. A day to be blotted out of 
the annals of Innisfail —a day of ca- 
lamity and downfall. The nightingale 
never sang so plaintively in “the 
groves,” the dove or the “ gentle plo- 
ver” were not heard ‘in the afternoon,” 
the fishes wept in the deepest recesses 
of the lake, and strange sounds were 
said to issue from “ the cave where 
no daylight enters.”--Let me have a 
squeeze of lemon. 

Scott. But what became of the “ sta- 
tues gracing this noble mansion ?”’ 

Bellew. Sir Thomas Deane bought 
“¢ Nebuchadnezzar,” and the town-clerk, 
one Besnard, bought “ Julius Cesar.” 
Sir Thomas of late years had taken to 
devotion, and consequently coveted 
the Assyrian king, of whom Daniel 
tells us such strange things; but it 
turned out that the leaden image was 
a likeness of Hercules, after all! so 
that, having put up the statue in his 
lawn at Blackrock, the wags have since 
called his villa “ Herculaneum.” Like 
that personage of whom Tommy Moore 
sings, in his pretty poem about a sculp- 
tor’s shop, who made a similar gui pro 
quo. What’s the verse, Corbet ? 


Corbet. ‘‘ He came to buy Jonah, and 
took away Jove!” 


Scott. I wonder the peasantry did 
not rescue, vi et armis, the ornaments 
of their immortal groves from the grasp 
of the barbarians. I happened to be 
in Paris when the allies took away the 
sculptured treasures of the Louvre, and 
the Geetian horses of the Carrousel ; 
and I well remember the indignation 
of the sons of France. But what was 
the connexion between Blarney Castle 
and Charles XIT. of Sweden? 

Bellew. One of the Jeffries family 
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served with distinction under the banuers of the gallant Swede, and had received 
the royal portrait on his returning to his native country, after a successful campaign 
against the Czar Peter. The picture was swindled out of Blarney by an attor- 
ney, to satisfy the costs of a law-suit. 

Olden. The Czar Peter was a consummate politician, but when he chop- 
ped off the beards of the Russians, and forced his subjects by penal laws to 
shave their chins, he acted very unwisely: he should have procured a supply 















































































































































































of eukeirogeneion, and effected his object by smooth means. 


Corbet. Come, Olden, let us have one of your songs about that wonderful 


discovery. 


Olden. V’ll willingly give you an ode in praise of the incomparable lather ; 
but I think it fair to state that my song, like my eukeirogeneion, is a modern 


imitation of a Greek original: you shall hear it in both languages. 


OLDEN’S SONG. 


Come list to my stave, 
Ye who roam o’er the land or the wave, 
Or in grots subterranean, 
Or up the blue Mediterranean, 
Near Etna’s big crater, 
Or across the equator, 
Where within St. Helena there lieth an 
emperor’s grave ; 
If, when you have got to the Cape of 
Good Hope, 
You begin to experience a sad want of 
soap, 
Bless your lot 
On the spot, 
If you chance to lay eye on 
A flask of Eukeirogeneion ; 
For then you may safely rely on 
A smooth and most comforting shave ! 


In this liquid there lies no deception ; 
For even old Neptune, 
Whose bushy chin frightens 
The green squad of tritons, 
And turns up the deep 
With the huge flowing sweep 
Of his lengthy and ponderous beard, 
Should he rub but his throttle 
With the foam of this bottle, 
He’d find, 
To his mind, 
In a twinkling the mop would have all 
disappeared. 


King Nebuchadnezzar, 
Who was turned for his sins to a grazier 
(For they stopped his allowance of 
praties, 
And made him eat grass on the banks 
of Euphrates), 
Whose statue Sir Thomas 
Took from us ; 
Along with the image of Cesar. 
( But Frank Cresswell will tell the whole 
story to Fraser :) 
Though they left him a capital razor, 
He went for seven years in his hair like 
a lion, 
For want of Eukeirogeneion. 


Prout. I don’t think it fair that Frank Cresswell should say nothing all the 
evening. Up, up, my boy! give us a speech, or a stave of some kind or 
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Come, let us have “ Norval on the 


Thus apostrophised, O Queen! I put my wits together; and, anxious to con- 
tribute my quota to the common fund of classic enjoyment, I selected the Scotch 
ode of Campbell, and gave a Latin translation in rhyme as well as I could. 


THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 


On Linden when the sun was low, 
All spotless lay th’ untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drums beat at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of the scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful rivalry. 


Then shook the hills, by thunder riven ; 

Then rushed the steed, to battle driven ; 

And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery ! 


The combat thickens! on, ye brave! 

Who rush to glory or the grave. 

Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 


Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every sod beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre ! 


PRELIUM APUD HOHENLINDEN. 


Sol ruit celo minuitque lumen, 
Nix super terris jacet usque munda, 
Et tenebrosa fluit Iser unda 
Flebile flumen ! 


Namque nocturnus simul arsit ignis, 
Tympanum rauco sonuit boatu, 
Dum micant flammis, agitante flatu, 

Rura malignis. 


Jam dedit vocem tuba! fax rubentes 
Ordinat turmis equites, et ultro 
Fert equos ardor, rutilante cultro, 

Ire furentes. 


Tum sono colles tremuere belli, 
Tum ruit campo sonipes, et ether 
Mugit, et rubra tonitru videtar 

Arce revelli! 


Ingruit strages! cito, ferte gressum! 
Quos triumphales redemire pulchro 
Tempori laurum juvat! aut sepulchro 

Stare cupressum ! 


Hic ubi campum premuere multi 
Tecta quam rari patrie videbunt! 
Heu sepulchrali nive quot manebunt 
Hic, nec inulti! 


Such, O Queen! was my feeble effort; and to your fostering kindness I 
commit the luckless abortion, hoping to be forgiven by Tom Campbell for 


having upset into very inadequate Latin his spirit-stirring poetry. 


I made 


amends, however, to the justly enraged Muse, by eliciting the following dithy- 
rambie from Dan Corbet, whom I challenged in my turn: 


DAN CORBET’S SONG. 
The Ivory Tooth. 
Believe me, dear Prout, 
Should a tooth e’er grow loose in your 
head, 
Or fall out, 

And perchance you’d wish one in its 

stead, 

Soon you'd see what my art could con- 

trive for ye; 
When I'd forthwith produce, 
For your reverence’s use, 

A most beautiful tooth carved from ivory ! 
Which, when dinner-time comes, 
Would so well fit your gums, 

That to make one superior 
’T would puzzle a fairy, or 
Any cute Leprechawn 
That trips o'er the lawn, 
Or the spirit that dwells 
In the lonely harebells, 
Or a witch from the big lake Ontario! 


*T would fit in so tight, 
So brilliant and bright, 
VOL, IX. NO. LIV. 


And be made of such capital stuff, 
That no food 
Must needs be eschewed 
On account of its being too tough ; 
*T would enable a sibyl 
The hardest sea-biscuit to nibble ; 
Nay, with such a sharp tusk, and such 
polished enamel, 
Dear Prout, you could eat up a camel! 


As I know you will judge 
With eye microscopic 
What I say on this delicate topic, 
And I wish to beware of all fudge, 
I tell but the bare naked truth, 
And I hope I don’t state what’s irrelevant, 
When I say that this tooth 
Brought from Africa, when 
In the depths of a palm-shaded glen 
It was captured by men, 
Then adorned, in the full bloom ofyouth, 
The jaws of a blood-royal elephant. 


We are told, 
That a surgeon of old — 
Zz 
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Oh, ’tis he was well skilled in the art 
of nosology ! 
For such was his ‘knowledge, he 
Could make you a nose bran new! 
I cannot believe it—can you? 
And still did a public most keen and 
discerning 
Acknowledge his learning ; 
For such skill was his, 
That on any unfortunate phiz, 
By some luckless chance, 
In the wars of France, 
Deprived of its fleshy ridge, 
He’d raise up a nasal bridge. 


Now my genius is not so precocious 
As that of Dr. Tagliacotius, 
For I only profess to be versed in the 
art of dontology, 
To make you a nose 
** C’est toute autre chose ;”” 
For at best, my dear Prout, 
Instead of a human snout, 
You’d get but a sorry apology. 
But let me alone 
For stopping a gap, or correcting a flaw 
In a patient’s jaw ; 
Or making a tooth that, like bone of your 
bone, 
Will outlive your own, 
And shine on in the grave when your 
spirit is flown. 


I know there’s a blockhead 
That will put you a tooth up with wires, 
And then, when the clumsy thing tires, 
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This most impudent fellow 
Will quietly tell you 
To take it out of its socket, 
And put it back into your waistcoat 
pocket! 
But ’tis not so with mine, 
O most learned divine ! 
For without any spurious auxiliary, 
So firmly infixed in your dexter maxillary . 
To your last dying moment ‘twill shine, 
Unless ’tis knocked out 
In some desperate rout, 
By a sudden discharge of artillery. 


Thus the firmer ’twill grow as the wearer 
grows older, 

And then whenin death youshall moulder, 

Like that Greek who had gotten an ivory 
shoulder, 

The delight and amazement of every be- 
holder, 

You'll be sung by the poets in your 
turn O, 

‘** Dente Prout humeroque Pelops insignis 
eburno!”—Virc. Georg. lI. 


Corbet. Come, old Prout, let us 
have a stave! And first, here’s to your 
health, my old cock! 


“* Perpetual bloom 
To the Church of Rome!” 
[ Drunk standing. 


The excellent old man acknowledged the toast with becoming dignity, and, 
nothing loath, complied with the general wishes of the company. 


FATHER PROUT'S SONG. 


Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her, 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold, 
Which he won from the proud invader ; 
When Nial, with standard of green un- 
furl’ d, 
Led the red-branch knights to danger, 
Ere the emerald gem of the western 
world 
Was set in the brow of a stranger. 


On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisher- 
man strays, 
When the cool, calm eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
Beneath the waters shining. 
So shall memory oft, in dream sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are 
over, 
And, sighing, look through the waves of 
time, 
For the long-faded glories they cover. 


PROUT CANTAT. 


O! utinam sanos mea Terne recogitet 
annos 
Ante sua sese quam dedit ipsa nece, 
Cum Malachus torque ut patrie defensor 
honorque 
Ibat: erat verd pignus ab hoste fero. 
Tempore vexillo viridante equitabat in 
illo 
Nialus ante truces fervidus ire duces. 
Hi nec erant anni cum alieni fronte ty- 
ranni 7 
Smaragdus floret, que tua gemma foret. 


Quando tacet ventus Neaghe dim mar- 
gine lentus 
Piscator vadit, vespere ut umbra cadit, 
Intueuns undas, turres ibi stare rotundas 
Credidit, inque lacis oppida cernit 
aquis. 
Sic memori in somnis res gesta reponitur 
omnis 
Historicosque dies rettulit alma quies, 
Gloria sublimis sese effert fluctibus imis 
Atque apparet ibi patria cara tibi!! 


Prout. I now call on my worthy friend Dowden, whom I am sorry to 


see indulging in nothing but soda all the evening: 
and ornament of “ the Kirk 


** Temperance,” 


come, President of the 
»’ asong! 
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DICK DOWDEN'S SONG. 
Air—‘ I sing the Maid of Lodi.” 


I sing the fount of soda, 
That sweetly springs for me, 

And I hope to make this ode a 
Delightful melody ; 

For if ‘* Castilian” water 
Refreshed the tuneful nine, 

Health to the muse! I’ve brought her 
A bubbling draught of mine. 


Agirroy mey 0 vdwe — 
So Pindar sang of old, 
Though modern bards—proh pudor !— 
Deem water dull and cold; 
But if at my suggestion 
They’d try the crystal spring, 
They'd find that, for digestion, 
Pure element’s the thing. 


With soda’s cheerful essence 
They’d fill the brimming glass, 

And feel the mild ’fervescence 
Of hydrogen and gas ; 

Nor quaff Geneva’s liquor— 
Source of a thousand ills ! 

Nor swill the poisonous ichor 
Cork (to her shame !) distills. 


Gin is a lurking viper 
That stings the maddened soul, 
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And Reason pays the piper, 
While Folly drains the bow! ; 

And rum, made of molasses, 
Inclineth man to sin ; 

And far potheen surpasses 
The alcohol of gin. 


But purest air in fixture 
Pervades the soda draught, 
And forms the sylph-like mixture 
Brewed by our gentle craft. 
Nor is the beverage injured, 
When flavoured with a lime ; 
Or if, when slightly gingered, 
*Tis swallowed off in time. 
Far from the tents of topers 
Blest be my lot to dwell, 
Secure from interlopers 
At peaceful “ Sunday's well.” 
Free o’er my lawn to wander, 
Amid sweet flowers and fruits ; 
And may I still grow fonder 
Of chemical pursuits. 


Through life with step unerring 
To glide, nor wealth to hoard, 
Content if a red-herring 
Adorn my frugal board ; 
While Martha, mild and placid, 
Assumes the household cares, 
And pyroligneous acid 
The juicy ham prepares. 


Scott. That is a capital defence of the Temperance Society and of sodaic 
compounds, Mr. Dowden, and clearly refutes the rash assertion of Horace ——- 




















‘** Nec durare diu nec vivere carmina possunt, 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus.” 


Prout. Dick, you have a decided claim for a song on any of our guests whose 
melodious pipe we have not as yet heard. 

Dowden. I call on O’Meara, whom I have detected watching, with a co- 
vetous eye, something in the distant landscape. A song, friar! 

O'Meara. I confess that turkey, which [ can get a glimpse of through the 
kitchen-door, has a most tempting aspect. Would it were spitted !-—but, alas! 
this is Friday. However, there are substitutes even for a turkey. 


FRIAR O'MEARA’S SONG. CANTILENA OMEARICA, 


Why then, sure, it was made by a learned I. 
owl, Nostra non est regula 
The ‘‘ rule” by which I beg, Edenda gallina 
Forbidding to eat of the tender fowl Altera sed edula 
That hangs on yonder peg. Splendent in culina 
But, rot it! no matter ; Ova manus sedula 
For here, on a platter, Affert mihi bina ! 
Sweet Margaret brings Est Margarita, 
A food fit for kings ; Que facit ita, 
And a meat Puellarum Regina! 
Clean and neat — 
That’s an egg! 
Sweet maid, 
She brings me an egg newly laid! 
And to fast I need ne’er be afraid, 
For ’tis Peg 
That can find me an egg. 





il. 
Triplex mos est edere : 
Primo, genuina ; 





Three different ways there are of eating 
them : 
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First boiled, then fried with salt. 
But there’s a particular way of treating 
them, 
Where many a cook’s at fault : 
For with parsley and flour 
’Tisin Margary’s power 
To make up a dish, 
Neither meat, fowl], nor fish. 
But in Paris they call ’t 
A neat 
Omelette. 
Sweet girl! 
In truth, as in Latin her name is a pearl, 
When she gets 
Me a platter of nice omelettes. 


Och! ’tis all in my eye, and a joke, 
lo call fasting a sorrowful yoke ; 
Sure of Dublin-bay herrings a keg, 
And an egg, 
Is enough for all sensible folk ! 
Success to the fragrant turf-smoke, 
Phat curls round the pan on the fire 
While the sweet yellow yolk 
From the egg-shells is broke 
In that pan, 
Who can, 
If he have but the heart of a man, 
Not feel the soft flame of desire, 


When it burns to a clinker the heart of 


A friar? 


Prout. I coincide with all that has 
been said in praise of eggs; I have 
written a voluminous essay on the sub- 
ject: and as to frying them in a pan, 
it is decidedly the best method. That 
ingenious man, Crofton Croker, was 
the first among all the writers on 
“ useful knowledge,” who adorn this 
utilitarian epoch (including Dr. Lard- 
ner), to discover the striking resem- 
blance that exists between those two 
delightful objects in natural history, 
a daisy and a fried egg. Eggs broken 
into a pan are encircled with a whitish 
border, having a yellow nucleus in the 
centre; and the similar appearance of 
the field-daisy ought to have long 
since drawn the notice of philosophers. 
Meantime, in the matter of frying eggs, 
care should be taken not to overdo 
them, as an old philosopher has said 
—mthern vo wav; but let none imagine 
that in all I have said I intend to hint 
in the remotest manner any approval 
of that barbarous and unnatural com- 
bination, that horrid amalgam yclept a 
pancake, than which nothing can be 
more detestable. 

Scott. Have youany objection, learned 
host, to our hearing a little instrumental 
music! Suppose we got a tune on the 
bagpipe? I understand your man, 
Terry Callaghan, can squeeze the bags 
to some purpose. 
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Dein, certo federe 
Tosta et salina ; 

Tertio, cum hedere 
Mixta est farina ; 

Est Margarita, 

Que facit ita, 

Puellarum Regina! 


II. 
( Lento e maestoso.) 
Tempus stulta plebs abhorret 
Quadragesimale ; 

Halec sed si in mensa foret 
Res iret non tam male ; 
Ova dum hec nympha torret 

In olla cum sale ; 
Est Margarita, 
Quz facit ita, 
Puellarum Regina! 


Prout. Terry, you ruffian! come in 
here, and Lring your pipes! 

Terry, nothing loath, came, though 
with some difficulty, and rather un- 
steadily, from the kitchen ; and having 
established himself on a three-legged 
stool (the usual seat of Pythonic in- 
spiration), gave, after a short prelude, 
the following harmonious strain, with 
vocal accompaniment to suit the tune- 
ful drone of the bags ; in which arrange- 
ment he fully adhered to Homeric prac- 
tice ; for we find that the most approved 
and highly gifted minstrels of the 
Odyssey, (especially that model among 
the bards of antiquity, Demodocus,) 
owing to their contempt for wind in- 
struments, were enabled to play and 
sing at the same time: but neither the 
lyre, the plectrum, the gogusyé, the chelys, 
the ¢estudo, or the barbiton, afford such 
facilities for the concomitance of voice 
and music as that wondrous engine of 
harmony, the Celtic bagpipe, called 
“‘ corne muse” by the French, as if 
par excellence “ cornu muse.” Terry 
having exalted his horn, sang thus: 


TERRY CALLAGHAN’S SONG. 


Being a full and true account of the 
storming of Blarney Castle by the 
united forces of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Fairfax, in 1628. 


Air—‘ I’m akin to the Callaghans.”’ 
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O Blarney Castle, my darlint! 

Sure you’re nothing at all but a stone, 
W rapt in ivy—a nest for all varmint, 

Since the ould Lord C lancarty is gone. 
Och! ’tis you that was once strong. and 

aincient, 

And ye kep all the Sassenachs down, 
While fighting them battles that aint yet 

Forgotten by martial renown. 

O Blarney Castle, &c. 


Bad luck to that robber, ould Crommill ! 
That plundered our beautiful fort ; 
We'll never forgive him, though some 
will — 
Saxons! such as George Knapp and 
his sort. 
But they tell us the day ’Il come, when 
Dannel 
Will purge the whole country, and drive 
All the Sassenachs into the channel, 
Nor leave a Cromwellian alive. 
O Blarney Castle, &c. 


Curse the day clumsy Noll’s ugly corpus, 
Clad in copper, was seen on our plain; 
When he rowled over here like a porpoise, 
In two or three hookers from Spain ! 
And bekase that he was a freemason 
He mounted a battering-ram, 
And into her mouth, full ‘of treason, 
Twenty pound of gunpow derhe’d cram, 
O Blarney Castle, &c. 


So that when the brave boys of Clancarty 
Looked over their battle ement- wall, 
They saw there black Oliver's party, 
All a feeding on powder and ball ; 
And that giniral thatmarried his daughter, 
Wid a ‘heap of grape-shot in his jaw— 
That’s bould Ireton, so famous for slaugh- 
ter— 
And he was his brother-in-law. 
O Blarney Castle, &c. 


So they fired off their bullets like thunder, 
That whizzed through the air like a 
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And they made the ould castle (no won. 
der!) 
With all its foundations to shake. 
While the Irish had nothing to shoot off 
But their bows and their arras, the 
sowls ! 
Waypons fit for the wars of old Plutarch, 
And perhaps mighty good for wild 
fowls. 
O Blarney Castle, &c. 
Och! ’twas Crommill then gave the dark 
token — 
For in the black art he was deep ; 
And though th’ eyes of the Irish stood 
open, 
They found themselves all fast asleep ! 
With his jack-boots he stepped on the 
water, 
And he walked clane right over the 
lake ; 
While his sodgers they all followed after, 
As dry as a duck or a drake. 
O Blarney Castle, &c. 


Then the gates he burnt down to a cinder, 
And the roof he demolished likewise ; 
O! the rafters they flamed out like tinder, 
And the buildin’ flared up to the skies. 
And he gave the estate to the Jeffers, 
With the dairy, the cows, and the hay ; . 
And they lived there i in clover like heifers, 
As their ancestors do to this d: ly. 
O Blarney Castle, &c. 


With this flare-up, O Queen! we 
conclude our account of the repast on 
Watergrassbill, observing that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was highly pleased with the 
sacerdotal banquet, and expressed him- 
self so to Knapp; to whom, on their 
return in a post-chaise to Cork, he 
exclaimed, 


‘« Prorsus jucundé ceenam produximus 
illam.”—— Hor. 


STORY. 


Tue white man, in an Indian hut, 
On the cold earth lies bound and low ; 
Untouched his fare of root and nut — 
Short respite gives his savage foe, 
Till death a final close shall put 
To all his wanderings, all his woe, 
To insults borne from victor rude, 
To his own friends’ ingratitude. 


That gallant white man’s mind was stored 
Of war and peace with every art, 
Alike the sceptre or the sword 


Fitted to wield: 


the better part 


He chose, and guided by his word 
An infant empire; town and mart, 
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City and fort, the exiles raise — 
The “ pioneers” of glorious days. 


Through pathless wood and wilderness 
His course he by the compass steered, 
Where now rejoicing millions bless 
That exile-band, whose labours cleared 
The path of wealth and happiness ; 
Who freedom’s mighty fabric reared, 
In hope its walls, on faith its base, 
And gave to future ages space. 


The war-whoop bursts upon his ear! 
From every brake a warrior leaps ! 
Surprised, o’erpowered, his foes revere 

The lofty bearing still he keeps. 
He knows to rouse their only fear, 

The mystic pilot o’er the deeps 
Placing before them, on the ground, 
The astonished war-troop gather round. 


The fatal gift they view with awe, 
That led the invaders to their shore; 
The self-moved needle when they saw — 
A guardian-spirit deemed — no more 
Their knives of flint on him they draw, 
But lead him hill and torrent o’er 
To the great Sachem of their clan, 
Wild nature’s sage, King Powhatan. 


All day in council have they been, 
The elders of that savage race ; 
Their women from the field come in, 
Weary and worn, with lagging pace, 
Pausing, they view his noble mien — 
Compassion in each dusky face ; 
Silent they gaze ; then, passing on, 
They leave him in his hut alone. 


The evening star o’erhangs the wood, 
The golden clouds of sunset fade — 
Firm is the chief’s unaltered mood, 
In courage stern ; till, in the glade, 
Where balms from tulip-groves exude, 
A towering tree of spreading shade 
Has fixed his eye: ’tis England’s oak ! 
Then flashes, as the lightning stroke 


O’er his mind’s eye, his own dear land, 
And many a dear and distant face. 
Beneath that oak they seem to stand, 
For whom he sought a resting-place 
In this far country : with his hand, 
He dashes off the tears that chase 
Along his changed and toil-worn cheek, 
While stifled sobs his anguish speak. 


Across the dewy twilight green 
A damsel’s noiseless foot advanced — 
A native dignity was seen 
In form and aspect; brightly glanced 
Her large black eye ; and as a queen, 
A coronal of shells, enhanced 
With various plumes, her forehead bound ; 
Her raven hair flowed free around. 
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A mantle of the deer-skin white, 
Her hands across her bosom hold ; 
Her polished arms encircled bright 
With bead and bracelet manifold. 
Startled, he strove to hide from sight 
The few and burning tears that rolled 
Unbidden from his manly eye — 
She stood before him silently. 


Unlike the women of her race, 
A fearless calm her features wear ; 

On her dark brow such placid grace 
As floats upon the midnight air 

When lessening clouds the moon-beams chase. 
He turned away — he could not bear, 

F’en to that gentle girl, to shew 

The softness of a white man’s woe. 


She spake, and in that Indian tongue 
The captive was not all unlearned ; 
She gave a chain that round her hung 
In pledge of amity, while burned 
Her starry eyes with rays that flung 
Their brilliance, in the dark discerned, 
Like beacon o’er the stormy wave, 
The mariner from wreck to save. 


** White chief,” she said, “‘ have we not met 
Full often in the land of dreams ?* 

Thou dost not answer me! and yet 
Thy voice to me familiar seems. 

So oft, in tones I ne’er forget, 
The stranger from the bay of streams, 

By the Good Spirit sent to speak, 

Bade me the white man’s God to seek.” 


The praises of his father’s God 
Cheerful he spake, and faithfully ; 
An exile’s path on earth he trod, 
Yet home beyond the starry sky 
It led; and though from Indian sod 
To-morrow’s sun his blood should dry, 
For vengeauce on her tribe to call, 
Dying, man does not perish all. 


‘“« E’en thus our fathers teach,” she said 

“ Spirits of just and good men find 
The peaceful village of the dead, 

Where softly breathes the sweet south wind, 
And ever-blooming prairies spread.” 

“« A better hope the white man’s mind 
Seeks joyful in the unseen state,” 
The chief replied; ‘a nobler fate! 


“The Lord of lifet thy fathers own, 
And slay to him the harmless deer, 


* The American Indians believed that the sleeper actually passed into another 
country, or state of existence —the land of dreams, met with real persons, and per- 
formed real actions there. 

+ The Master of Life is one of the titles of the Supreme Being among the Indians. 


For the usage of propitiatory sacrifices among them, see Travels in North America, by 
Messrs. Long, Keating, and Colhoun, 1828. 
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In sacrifice before his throne, 
The guilty from their crimes to clear. 
Above the skies he reigns alone, 
Yet in his presence ever near, 
To him I look, in him I trust, 
The only good, and wise, and just. 

















“ Whom ye in ignorance adore, 
We know, but, ah! too ill obey — 
Creator, Saviour, evermore ! 
Yet hope we, in the realms of day, 
To praise him who our sorrows bore. 
And though this frame dissolve in clay, 
Yet he who made us deigns to save : 
He shall redeem us from the grave.” 


























She listens with attention deep, 
And treasures every word she hears ; 

“ Yet sure,” she said, “ I saw thee weep — 
I never deemed a man knew tears.” 

“ Think not,” he cried, “ that when they heap 
Their torments on me, dastard fears, 

Or death-pangs, shall have force to draw 

The tears thine eyes unheeded saw. 


























“ Who loves his God ne’er quails at death 
I thought of one, far, far away, 
In whose dear arms my latest breath 
I hoped to draw; a weary day 
Of widowhood, when low beneath 
This foreign earth my bones ye lay, 
That faithful one shall bear through life. 
Alas for thee, my wife! my wife !” 


























“‘ So the Great Spirit taught my heart,” 
The maid returned, “ e’en so to love. 
The red man’s wife far other part, 
In life’s drear wilderness, must prove ; 
In youth she oft must bear the smart 
Of grief and toil ; in age, to rove 
Neglected drudge of younger bride : 
I ne’er will leave my father’s side.” 


























“ Unless the white man take me thence,” 
Inly she thought, but graceful veiled 

Such thought from him, who, far from hence, 
An absent love e’en now bewailed. 

“ The Evil Manitos* incense 
My father’s mind, and I have failed 

To gain, e’en while I clasped his knee, 

The calumett of peace for thee. 























“‘ Ask of thy God, that he would aid 
The prayer his stubborn soul denies.” 
So earnest spake the parting maid ; 
Her lessening form then swiftly flies, 
Like hope’s last sunbeam in the shade, 
When dire tornadoes gloom the skies. 


























* The Evil Manitos are inferior spirits, subject to the great Good Spirit, the Uni- 
versal Father ; but supposed to influence the minds and actions of his creatures. 

+ The calumet, a beautifully ornamented pipe, presented to a guest in token of 
hospitality ; to a prisoner, of safety. Also offered by the Indians to a woman they 
wish to marry ; if she declines, she returns it in silence. 
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In prayer his eyes long vigil keep, 
Then seek, perchance, their latest sleep. 


To her stern father now she pleads 
For life and liberty in vain : 

‘¢ The stranger-foe to-morrow bleeds, 
And dies a death the brave disdain ; 

For his pale nation shameful deeds 
Of treachery and baseness stain : 

Unworthy arts, his people know, 

Have laid too many warriors low.” 


The rising sun beheld him tied 
Recumbent, on a fallen tree ; 

Fierce o'er his head is flourished wide 
The war-club, with a yell of glee. 

Then sprung she from the Sachem’s side, 
And bent her head all fearlessly 

(er his, and clasped her arms around. 

The deed her father’s heart has found. 


“ Brave girl! thou shouldst have been a man, 
Thy father’s tomahawk to wield ; 
But 1 will grace thee all I can — 
The captive chief to thee I yield.” 
Thus spake the stately Powhatan. 
She who his life with hers could shield, 
With failing voice scarce bids him go, 
And spare, for her, an Indian foe. 


Full oft beneath the circling moon 

She meets him, in the dreaming land ; 
And oft in scorn rejects she soon 

Love’s calumet from youthful hand, 
And from her sire obtains the boon 

To bear no Indian marriage-band. 
And was her life in memory past ? 
Or did the white man come at last ? 


O yes! a British youth there came, 
In hour of danger and of strife ; 
Long had he known and loved her name, 
And vowed and kept his vow for life. 
That noble Indian maid became 
An honoured and a Christian wife, 
And her stern father, for her sake, 
Drowned the war-hatchet in the lake.* 


* For an account of the renowned King Powhatan, and his only and no less 
celebrated child — of her saving the life of the most distinguished of the early colo- 
nists of Virginia—her subsequent captivity, and marriage to a young English gentle- 
man of the name of Rolfe, whose descendants are still said to pride themselves in 
their ancestress see Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. i. The noted statesman, 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, often boasted of his descent from Pocohontas ; and his 
appearance and character are said to have accorded well with the assertion. A tra- 
veller has lately mentioned, that, being at the city of Washington, he was told that 
Mr. Colhoun, the energetic advocate for free trade in the United States, is of the 
same extraction. His informant was a lady, whose husband bore the same relation 
to this famous Indian heroine ; who, after her marriage, was received as a princess 
at the court of James I. A most characteristic and original portrait of Mr. Colhoun 
has just been brought to this country by Mr. Rhand, an American artist, to whom he 
lately sat for it. 



















































































































































































































































































Mr. Haypon’s name is somewhat fa- 
miliar to the public ear, inasmuch as, 
besides being a great painter, he is a 
very considerable writer upon painting, 
a violent declaimer against the Royal 
Academy, a vituperator of the public 
taste, and an insufferable coxcomb. 
When he was a young man—at 
least, younger than he is now—he 
aped Raphael; not in his features, but 
in his dress: fancied he had a pic- 
turesque head, and did himself out in 
curls and a collar, leaving a bit of 
white neck visible through the crevices 
of a dirty shirt. At that time he 
puffed himself, and was patronised by 
others ; and at last set to work to spoil 
a very considerable piece of canvass, 
by smearing it over and producing a 
picture called the “ Entry into Jeru- 
salem ;” which, some of our readers 
may remember, was exhibited in Lon- 
don. James Smith (or, as the worthy 
Mr. Thomas Hill calls him, “ our 
Jim”) made a most excellent joke 
upon this great work of art, which we 
should certainly repeat, were we not 
afraid of incurring an imputation of 
dealing too lightly with grave subjects. 
Suffice it to say, that the only part of 
the picture decently executed was the 
jackass ; and since that great success 
Mr. Haydon has been universally known 
in the profession as the Jackass Painter. 
Mr. Haydon, disgusted, however, at 
the ill-success of his fine “ History 
Pictures,” changed his style, and took 
to portraits; and certainly his efforts 
that way were on the largest scale— 
colossal caricatures of the ugliest peo- 
ple catchable: and after one year’s trial 
at this sort of face-making, he aban- 
doned it. Subsequently he painted 
two pictures ; one of a mock-election 
in the King’s Bench, in which some 
passages are admirably executed — 
the figures of the soldiers (called in to 
- quell the disturbance) are capital. The 
late king, we believe, purchased this 
or its companion, we forget which ; 
but be that as it may, nothing is so 
incomprehensible to us, as that a man, 
capable of producing such a part of a 
picture, should have committed the 
unqualified abomination upon which 
we are about to offer a few remarks. 
After what we consider the “ lucid 
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interval,” in which Mr. Haydon painted 
the excessively mad pictures, which in 
parts demand our praise, he relapsed 
into his old habits of inefficiency ; and 
his time was spent in daubing hideous 
objects, and writing pamphlets and 
statements about himself and his art, 
and his debts and his duns. And the 
more he wrote and the more he daubed, 
the more he floundered; till at last he 
sunk into oblivion dark and deep. 
Out of the mud to which vanity and 
emptiness had consigned him, the great 
gaffer of all gaffers, the Erl-king, knight 
of the garter, first lord of the treasury, 
and Grey head ofall the Greys, dragged 
him, and commissioned him to paint.a 
picture of the reform banquet in Guild- 
hall ;—all because he was a great re- 
former himself. 

Little did old Curius Dentatus, as 
Canning used to call the gaffer, think 
that by this bit of patronage, which has, 
thank our stars! cost his lordship no 
less a sum than a thousand pounds— 
yes, “a thousand pounds, good Master 
Shallow!”—little, say we, did he think 
that this commission would afford the 
artist the power, means, and oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting both his talents— 
the pictorial and the literary. But so 
it is; and as Mr. Haydon used for- 
merly to paint pictures to illustrate his 
books, so now he has written a book* 
to illustrate his picture ;—-and such 
a book, and such a picture! Thrice 
happy Haydon! Lucky Grey! 

We conclude that the reader has not 
seen the picture, and, as far as we are 
concerned (having a great regard for 
the prosperity of all our subscribers), 
he never shall lavish twelve pennyworth 
of silver upon it, if we can help it. We 
shall therefore say nothing about where 
the thing is to be seen, lest, after hearing 
our decided opinion upon it, he might 
go and waste his money in so inglorious 
a pursuit. We have twice visited the 
abomination, and on both occasions 
found in the room a crowd of three, 
but they were unanimous — screaming 
with laughter at the absurdity of the 
painting, and nearly dying of the same 
disorder while reading the illustrative 
book. 

Let us take every thing in order; 
and presuming that the reader has not 


* Description of Haydon’s Picture of the Reform Banquet, painted for the Right 


Hon. Earl Grey. 


By B, R. Haydon. 
small 8vo, plate. 


London, 1834: Walker, printer. 
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seen the thing, nor ever will, we shall 
commence with the description (writ- 
ten, as we have already premised, by 
the painter, and sold at the exhibition- 
room), which will quite satisfy him as 
to the objects which would be pre- 
sented to his sight, if he were in- 
duced to waste what the late Queen 
Caroline, of Brougham and Denman 
memory, used to call “a little shilling.” 
By the way—what a thing to think of! 
— Brougham, who bullied the peers, 
a peer himself; and Denman, who 
bullied the present king worse than 
Brougham bullied the peers, lord chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench, and a 
peer too. 

“ Ah!” said old Delpini, the clown, 
to King George the Fourth (then 
Prince of Wales), who, with that ea- 
siness of manner which characterised 
him from first to last, used to talk 
familiarly to every man who shewed 
genius, from the physician to the fid- 
dler, from the minister to the mummer; 
“ Ah, sir!” said Delpini, meeting the 
prince in Pall Mall, “ I am very poor, 
please your royal highness: will you 
spare me ten pounds—five pounds ?” 
“ My good fellow!” said the prince, 
“ T have not five pounds in the world 
for myself.” ‘Ah den, sir!” answered 
the ingenious mountebank, “ if I shall 
get no money I must go to your papa’s 
bench.” When empty-headed Denman 
called forth the “skulking assassin” to 
shew himself in the House of Lords, 
he little thought he should ever sit 
upon “ papa’s bench ;” at least we 
calculate not, as say those biped brutes 
on the other side the Atlantic. 

We beg pardon for the digression, 
but to us Denman and Brougham are 
like garlic in cookery; they have been 
crammed down our throats against our 
will, and whenever we take a little 
exercise up they come, sickening, dis- 
gusting, and filthy. Proceed we now 
to squash this Haydon, and spread him 
out over his own canvass, like a piece 
of high beef over a nasty bit of bread, 
and make a kind of dirt-sandwich of 
him. Hear the man himself. Thus 
he begins : 


“* The corporation of the city of Lon- 
don baving resolved, after the passing 
of the Reform-bill, to give a magnificent 
banquet to Earl Grey and the ministers, 
to the most distinguished members of 
both houses of parliament who had voted 
for the measure, and to the most eminent 
reformers, Lord Grey did me the honour 
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to ask if I would like to paint it ; and on 
seeing that my feelings were deep and 
enthusiastic on the subject, desired Mr. 
C. Wood to write the lord-mayor, and re- 
quest him to give me a conspicuous place 
at the dinner. The lord-mayor’s com- 
mittee, before whom the letter was laid, 
met the proposition with great spirit ; and 
the corporation assured his lordship, in 
reply, that every attention should be 
paid me, and every possible accommo- 
dation given to advance the object in 
view. 


There is much of what is character- 
istic in this paragraph. Lord Grey, a 
wonderful judge of art, seeks out Mr. 
Haydon, and asks him if he should 
like to paint a magnificent banquet. 
Ilis lordship sees his feelings—as pigs 
see the wind, we suppose, and desires 
the secretary of the treasury to “ write 
the lord-mayor” to give him “a con- 
spicuous place:” to be sure, place, 
shins place—no matter how, no matter 
where. “A place for my painter!” 
cries Lord Grey. And of whom asked? 
For of all the shabby things which dis- 
tinguish this affair, the profound silence 
which is observed upon the individu- 
ality of the lord-mayor is by no means 
the least comical. 

The lord-mayor, whom (to use Mr. 
Haydon’s phraseology) his friend Grey 
wrote about his painter, was the cele- 
brated, much-esteemed, and highly- 
respectable Sir John Key—the never- 
to-be-forgotten baronet of Lord Grey’s 
making—the reform member for the 
city of London, and its chief magis- 
trate, who one day had the good fortune 
to forget how many children he had, and 
the next, when he was reminded that he 
had but one, could not recollect how 
old he was. Key and Grey were at 
that period cronies inseparable; but be- 
fore Haydon had spoiled the unlucky 
piece of canvass which now bears his 
marks, Lord Grey’s “ dear Key” had 
been found out, and turned out; and 
from the beginning to the end of Mr. 
Haydon’s history, the name of Key is 
neither heard nor seen. 

This ingratitude is striking; as is 
Mr. Haydon’s description of the re- 
sults of the spirited permission of Don 
Key's committee to give him the con- 
spicuous place. Let us listen to the 
great painter himself: 


“ While the hall was preparing for this 
immortal commemoration, I was so amaz- 
ingly struck, from inspecting the plans, 
at the probable splendour of the scene, 
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that I resolved to paint a sketch of the 
effect at once, while the nobility were 
dining. Lord Grey approved my deci- 
sion; the committee immediately voted 
me any situation I might select, and in- 
vited me to spend the day of the dinner 
with them, so that I might prepare my 
sketch, and be ready when the banquet 
began.” 


Nothing can more completely inspire 
one with respect and admiration for 
the “splendour of the scene” which 
was about to be exhibited, than the 
idea of the effect that it must have 
had, not only upon Haydon and other 
living creatures, but upon inanimate 
objects ; for it appears that the Hall— 
the Guildhall, the home of Gog and 
Magog — prepared itself to receive this 
extraordinary phalanx of politics and 
patriotism. ‘“ While the hall was pre- 
paring for this immortal commemo- 
ration,” says Paintpot— what does 
he mean, putting aside his gibberish 
about Guildhall preparing itself for a 
dinner? What does he mean by an 
immortal commemoration!—an im- 
mortal commemoration would have 
lasted for ever! and there would have 
been poor old Grey, despising from 
his very heart’s core the dirty dogs by 
whom he was surrounded, standing on 
his hind-legs, talking stuff and non- 
sense till Doomsday. That would in- 
deed have been an immortal comme- 
moration! But as this most vulgar 
and disgraceful dinner was over by 
eleven or twelve o’clock, how Paintpot 
could discover that it was immortal, 
Heaven only knows. But hear him 
again : 

“On the day of this great scene of 
festive commemoration, I got to the hall 
about eight in the morning, like Syntax, 
with all my materials packed round me, 
and begun instantly to paint and prepare 
for the evening, in an ocean of uproar 
and confusion, that Babel must have been 
comparative tranquillity.” 


To what, Paintpot? “ That Babel 
must have been comparative tranquil- 
lity !”—nonsense as this is, and uncon- 
nected nonsense, it means to be sub- 
lime. The artist was inspired, and his 
mind was filled with an impression of 
awe and magnificence. Let him de- 
scribe it himself; let him tell us of the 
ocean “that Babel must have been 
comparative tranquillity.” ‘ Let,” 
says the illustrious Haydon (perched 
upon Chatham’s monument, like a 
snail upon the Apollo Belvidere), 
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«* Let the reader imagine the crashing 
of —twenty-four hundred plates (for 
every body had three) on the tables in ten 
minutes, from huge baskets placed at 
intervals; the jingling of thousands of 
knives and forks; the dead thumping of 
hundreds of salt-cellars ; the music of 
thousands of glasses, tumblers, and bot- 
tles ; the calling and quarreling of wait- 
ers ; the scolding of directors ; the tacking 
of upholsterers ; and the hammering of 
carpenters ; and he will have some notion 
what a great city feast is in preparation.” 

And what a thing to have a notion 
of! Only to think of the awfulness 
and sublimity of “ the dead thumping 
of hundreds of salt-cellars!” ‘the tack- 
ing of upholsterers !”— fit preparation 
for the reception of cabinet ministers, 
no doubt; and quite worthy the pen 
of Haydon, perched upon the tomb 
of Pitt. Let us proceed, however : 

** But all this was peace till the even- 
ing approached, and the great hall be. 
came crowded with visitors. Before the 
noise of the morning was half over, the 
nobility began to arrive, to witness the 
presentation of the freedom to Earl Grey 
and Lord Althorp; and as each succes- 
sive minister and public character ap- 
peared, he was hailed by shouts of ap- 
plause: for every body seemed in such 
spirits they could not command their 
enthusiasm. It was aproud day, anda 
glorious and exhilarating scene, for Lord 
Grey and the old reformers.” 


Lord Grey, who is still a Philander, 
and who, although he certainly Aas 
scruples about making maids of ho- 
nour, contrives to keep up his flame 
with some of Sievier’s best models, 
must have been very much shocked at 
being placed here at the head of the 
old reformers. However, the poor old 
man having confided his case to the 
painter, could not, of course, control 
his illustrations; and now comes a 
description of the cabinet: 

** The visitors drew up at the usual 
entrance, passed in through a dingy pas- 
sage lined with beautiful shrubs, and 
came out into the hall in a blaze of gas- 
light, passed through double ranks of 
visitors, mounted steps between figures 
in armour, and retired to the council- 
chamber, where the corporation were 
waiting. The whole scene had the air 
of a splendid rout; but it was a rout 
given by the greatest city on earth to 
commemorate the greatest civil triumph.” 

That the visitors drew up at the 
usual entrance, and did not come in 
at the windows, considering they were 
reformers, is something ; yet we must 
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venture to think, that lining a dingy 
passage with beautiful shrubs was a 
work of supererogation. But when it 
is recollected what a wonderful change 
was effected in the nature and charac- 
ter of the company during their progress 
through this ‘* dingy” place, all doubts 
as to the advantage of the process they 
underwent must vanish; for the visi- 
tors—old, like Grey ; fat, like Althorp ; 
little and mean, like Lord John Rus- 
sell; tall and handsome, like Graham ; 
sneaking, like Howick; soddened, like 
Charles Grant; or dirty and nasty, like 
Brougham—no matter what —all this 
hotch-potch of government, after pas- 
sing through this dingy passage, “came 
out in a blaze of gas-light!” Listen 
we then to the painter’s catalogue of 
these “wonderful running horses,” after 
their illumination : 


‘‘As the ministers passed into the 
banquet, I shall never forget my im- 
pression of Lord Althorp’s bland smile, 
equally invincible to censure or applause : 
the chancellor passed through an uproar 
of congratulation. The distinct character 
of each minister was a fine study for a 
painter ; nor have I had occasion to ob- 
literate any impressions of that night: 
in fact, 1 have done my best to embody 
them, such as they were then felt — the 
noble air of Lord Melbourne, the keen 
look of Lord John Russell, the different 
expressions of Lord Lansdowne and the 
Duke of Richmond, Lorp Ripon and 
Sir James Graham. Then came Mr. 
Stanley, with his eagle eye; and, in the 
midst of joyful congratulations, Lord 
Grey. The appearance of Lord Grey, 
on all great occasions, is one of the finest 
sights in the world; and | appeal to 
every noble lord, and every member of 
the house, if this be exaggeration. His 
tall, stately figure, with star and riband ; 
his bald front and sable hair, a little sil- 
vered, curling round it; his sensitive 
features, his air and look, realise to per- 
fection the idea of high rank, refined 
honour, unimpeachable integrity, great 
energy, and extreme susceptibility. His 
appearance on this great night, as he 
issued out of the dark passage into the 
blaze of light, a little agitated, was the 
most interesting thing | ever saw. ‘The 
delight with which he was greeted was 
indisputable evidence of public regard ; 
and Lord Grey seemed to feel it as the 
proudest and most affecting moment of 
his life. There was an expression too 
genuine to be mistaken: many besides 
myself were deeply touched; and no 
man, as Fuzeli once said, shall convince 
me that such moments and such feelings 
are not immortal,” 
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First, the company came out in “a 
blaze of gas-light,” and then “ the mi- 
nisters passed into the banquet ;” and 
here we have fatty Althorp’s “ bland 
smile, equally invincible to censure or 
applause,” whatever that means: but 
Lord Grey, with star and riband, when 
he came out of the little dark passage, 
was “the most interesting sight Mr. 
Haydon ever beheld.” Pepys said 
nearly the same thing of a flock of 
sheep which he happened to see on 
Epsom downs: “ To me, the most in- 
nocent sight I ever beheld.” 

Let us not, however, waste the pre- 
cious time and space in quoting from 
other authors; let Haydon speak again: 


“* As soon as the ceremony of giving 
the freedom was over, dinner was an- 
nounced. ‘The company rushed in, and 
soon filled the tables. I mounted my 
station on an angle of the great Chat- 
ham’s monument, and in sight of eight 
hundred visitors, some of them the great- 
est men in the world, proudly dashed 
away !!” 

Some people are easily gratified ; 
but to us, the being perched up ona 
monument to see Sir John Key,. the 
stationer, dine, with Brougham on one 
side of him and the Duke of Sussex 
on the other, does not seem calculated 
to fill a man with pride, or even ordi- 
nary satisfaction. However, as far as 
the position went, it was calculated to 
excite some other feelings, as our ad- 
mirable artist shall shew. 

“ What a scene it was!’’ exclaims 
Haydon. And there we paused, i 
order to prepare ourselves for a de- 
scription of the efiects produced upon 
his giant mind. Thus he proceeds: 


‘* What a scene it was! The crowding 
of the waiters ; the jostling of the servants; 
the anxiety of the committee to see every 
body pleased ; the exhilarating cheers of 
triumph from eight hundred reformers, 
after every toast ; the splendour of the 
colour ; the magnificence of the gas ; and 
then the clanging and fierce harmony of 
the Russian horn-band, which broke in 
on the buzzing hum of this vast hive of 
human beings, cannot be conveyed by 
any language on earth !” 


This is almost sublime—“ the crowd- 
ing of the waiters, and the jostling of 
servants ;” but, above all, * the magni- 
ficence of the gas!” His admiration 
of the gas pervades every paragraph ; 
for instance : 


“ The hall was fitted up with the 




















































































































































































































































































































greatest taste—too much of nothing, and 
enough of every thing. Right over the 
centre of the great table was a rich 
trophy, of armour, flags, devices, battle- 
axes, shields, swords, and spears: a 
great crown, in coloured gas, was above 
it, with rays of gas shining round it; the 
king’s initials were below, and the awful 
word *‘ Rerorm’ above the whole. 

«* At the end opposite was a magnifi- 
cent star, in gas; and down the sides of 
the hall were two flags and armour, 
between stars of gas ; while figures in ar- 
mour, of different periods, stood very 
grandly about; and at the top of the 
room, between festoons of crimson dra- 
pery, were five large mirrors, which re- 
flected the whole company. 

** About eleven o’clock at night, when 
the gas was at its meridian, its splendour 
visibly affected every body in the hall. 
There was a whispering of applause, 
which nearly broke out into a roar of 
approbation. This was the most inte- 
resting period of the night !” 


So that this vast assemblage of sages 
and senators, heroes and statesmen, 
some of them the greatest men in the 
world, who had won their crown of 
immortality, were more affected by the 
flaring-up of the gas than by the elo- 
quence of Lord Grey, the loyalty of 
the Duke of Sussex, the law of Lord 
Brougham, the magnificent figure of 
Lord John Russell, the firmness of 
Lord Ripon, the finance of Lord Al- 
thorp, or the truth, honour, and inte- 
grity of the Right Honourable Sir John, 
Key, Baronet! Why, the man must 
have looked at human nature with the 
eye of a lamplighter ! 


“The whole scene,” continues Mr. 
Haydon, “‘ was a glittering enchantment 
—a magnificent vision: was it a crime 
to think of myself? Could I help feeling 
deep gratitude to my noble employer, 
that great man who, after fifty yeurs’ 
perseverance, had vanquished at last, 
and was now receiving the most beauti- 
ful reward of his heroic virtue? Could 
I help, after all my humiliations, feeling 
exultation at being theindividual selected 
to transfer some notion of this glorious 
victory to posterity? Let the egotism 
be what it may, if I had not felt pride, 
and exultation, and gratitude, I must 
have been above the weaknesses, as well 
as the sensibilities of mortality.” [So 
he was—on the top of the monument. | 

** At this moment, when all the com- 
pany seemed reposing in admiration or 
thought, and the splendour of the gorgeous 
scene [gas] was at its height, the Duke 
of Sussex, who had never spoken better 
than on this night, rose to take his leave. 
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Lord Grey and the nobility followed; and 
finding myself, after fifteen hours’ work, 
in possession of all I wanted, and in a 
state of excitement bordering on fever, I 
departed with my sketch, which I have 
never touched since, and never will.” 


Having reached this point of Mr. 
Haydon’s literary illustrations of his 
picture, the spectator turns to the work 
itself, of the origin and design of which 
he has been told so much, secure of 
the exact resemblance which the paint- 
ing, sketched under such particular 
circumstances, bears to the reality which 
it is destined to commemorate ; when, 
lo and behold ! this very extraordinary 
statement meets his eye : 


‘« The view taken in the picture is not 
the view I painted during dinner, because, 
owing to the confusion, Lord Grey sat so 
I went 
the next morning and sketched the other 
side of the ball, which is the one in the 
picture, and much more adapted for a 
picture. The wooden figures in armour 
come into composition, and Lord Grey 
brought in the right place to be con- 
spicuous.” 


Here we find, that so far from being 
an accurate view taken on the spot, 
the picture is a “ fancy one,” perverted 
for the sake of bringing the wooden 
figures and Lord Grey, into what Mr. 
Haydon thinks the right place; that 
being the place in which he was not. 
To be sure, as the picture was painted 
or Lord Grey himself, leaving him out 
would have been like acting Hamlet 
minus the Prince of Denmark. But 
we find, that not only with Lord Grey 
did Mr. Haydon take the liberty of 
changing places, for he tells us that 


“ The lord-mayor sat in the centre of 
the top inner-table, right under the great 
trophy: on the right of the lord-mayor 
sat the Duke of Sussex, on his left the 
Lord-Chancellor. Every nobleman was 
placed according to his rank ; so that the 
ministers were scattered about. It would 
have been more striking had the mini- 
sters been placed alternately on each side 
the lord-mayor. I have moved the mini- 
sters up on the left of Lord Grey; but 
still Mr. Charles Grant and Mr. Stanley 
are by the side, when they ought to have 
been in the line. Unfortunately, Lord 
Durham was at St. Petersburgh; Lord 
Holland and Lord Carlisle did not go; 
and all three object to be painted at a table 
where they actually did not sit.” 


What extraordinary people! How- 
ever, as we shall presently see, there 
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are some noblemen not quite so par- 
ticular. 
This is not bad: 


«* The view taken of the tables is an- 
gular and oblique, which luckily brings 
Lord Grey into the centre of the picture, 
though not of the table: the lord-mayor is 
in the real centre, seen in perspective.” 


Considering that Mr. Haydon had a 
free choice how to arrange his picture, 
and as he has told us that he took the 
liberty of putting Lord Grey in a 
place which he did not occupy, we 
cannot see the extraordinary luck by 
which his lordship came into the centre 
of the picture. But we should have 
considered it particularly lucky if the 
artist had put him where, it seems, he 
rather regrets he is not—in the middle 
of the table. As to Sir John Key, he, 
we are told, is the “‘ real centre ;”” and, 
we must say, seen in perspective as 
the country at present views him, his 
lordship looks particularly small in the 
distance. 

But now for another touch of the 
lamplighter : 


“ The whole of the tables were lighted 
by gas; there were candles, but their 
hght was utterly lost; and there was no 
shadow, every thing being enshrined in 
light, and every thing blazing out in its 
own essential colour. Flesh, fruit, plates, 
cloth, and flowers, the dresses acting as 
darks in the blaze: so there was no defi- 
ciency of contrast.” 


How every thing blazing out in its 
own essential colour, such as alder- 
men’s faces, footmeun’s liveries, white 
table-cloths, and variegated flowers, 
should act as “darks,” we do not ex- 
actly comprehend ; but if they did so 
in nature, Mr. Haydon has failed to 
take advantage of the effect, for his 
picture is as flat as a tea-board. 

Mr. Haydon says : 


‘*I observed, while Lord Grey was 
speaking, the great simplicity in attitude 
of every body at table. There was no 
cant of academical composition ; no sepa- 
ration into affected groups ; no twirlings, 
nor twistings, nor Jore-shortenings ; but 
every body leaned in ease, and sat by his 
next neighbour as if he had no thought of 
being painted or looked at. I determined 
to try this effect in the picture, and to 
bid defiance to all rules of art which 
should obstruct the development of this 
natural beauty.” 


There are some astounding truths in 
this paragraph. Whether the cant of 
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academical composition refers to the 
speech of Lord Grey, or the legs and 
arms of his devoted hearers, we know 
not; nor do we see much in the appa- 
rent unconsciousness of the party as to 
their being painted, inasmuch as we 
can quite readily believe that a thought 
of Mr. Haydon and his tomfoolery 
never entered their heads while they 
were occupied with toomfoolery of a 
more genuine and mischievous charac- 
ter. The fact, however, that “ every 
body sat by his next neighbour,” is one 
which will eternally distinguish this 
feast from any other; and even this 
fact Mr. Haydon has contrived to in- 
validate, for he has painted many bo- 
dies sitting in his picture, not by their 
“ next neighbours” at the dinner. 

That Paintpot had resolved to “ bid 
defiance to all rules of art,” he need 
not have taken the trouble to tell us ; 
but that he should have done so, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of developing 
the natural beauty of the Duke of Sus- 
sex, Lord Brougham, Lord Howick, 
Lord Morpeth, Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Hobhouse, Lord Nu- 
gent, Mr. Jeffery, &c. &c. &c., seems 
a monstrous sacrifice of principle. 
However, there they are; and we will 
venture to say, with one or two excep- 
tions, no human being would even 
guess at the persons for whom the por- 
traits are intended. 

Brougham’s countenance, though hi- 
deous, is intellectual—in the picture he 
looks like a drunken chimney-sweeper; 
the manly head of Burdett resembles a 
woodcock ; Lord Howick is very like 
a prawn; Tom Duncombe, the hand- 
some and gay, is stretched out in the 
fore-ground, looking more like a bank- 
rupt dandy of the green-room than a 
patriot and a gentleman; and Mr, 
Lytton Bulwer has exchanged the beau- 
tiful features which are immortalised 
in a whiskered bust in the front of his 
last book, for the physiognomy of a 
middle-aged goat. 

Sir James Graham is vulgarised into 
a flash coachman ; Hobhouse, a Jew 
pedlar; Lord Nugent, a fat woman in 
man’s clothes; while the painted Lord 
Grey himself (of whom there is in the 
room really a decent likeness) bears no 
more resemblance to the original, than 
the original in 1833 bore to himself in 
1792: the only vestige of similarity is 
to be found in the blue coat and buff 
waistcoat in which he went to the 
reform dinner, being the same in which 
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he appeared in the House of Commons 
on the day of the murder of the King 
of France, every other member of every 
party being in deep mourning. 

We pass over the references to the 
numbers, by which we are instructed 
as to the intentions of the artist with 
regard to the portraits; but we cannot 
omit noticing the curious nature —at 
least, judging of it by its name— of an 
office which appears to be held by 
Mr. Alderman Cowan, whoever that 
worthy personage may be. After read- 
ing the following names — 


“‘ Earl Grey (first lord of the treasury), 
Lord John Russell (paymaster of the 
forces), 
Lord Duncannon (woods and forests),” 


We come to this — 
** Alderman Cowan (white hair).” 


We confess we have no clearly de- 
fined idea of the nature of the duties of 
this important functionary; but we pre- 
sume he is a sort of civic gold stick. 

The next thing we arrive at is even 
better : 


“* Left-hand corner, on steps, those no- 
blemen who were invited but did not 
come.” 


There can be no question but this is 
just as authentic a portion of the view 
as any other, but we must let Mr. 
Haydon give his own reason for put- 
ting the absentees upon steps in the 
corner; which absentees he is pleased 
to call noblemen: one, viz. old Coke 
of Holkham ; another, old Leatherlegs 
Byng; the third, Mr. Thomas Dundas; 
and the fourth, Mr. Edward Ellice!!! 


“* The nobility assembled in the corner, 
by the statue in bronze armour, are those 
who objected to sit at table because they 
were not there; but being old Reformers 
and Whigs, were pleased to be painted 
in a group as spectators. Mr, Coke 
stands the highest; on his right is Mr. 
Byng.” 

That Messrs. Coke and Byng might 
be pleased to be painted as old Whigs 
and Reformers may be true, but what 
could induce elderly Palmerston to ex- 
hibit himself in such a position? He 
was neither Whig nor Reformer till he 
ratted ; proud as Lucifer -— prouder 
than Lucifer, as proud as Lord Grey! 
—the airs and affectation of Radicalism 
ill suit him. Itis said, “ Set a thief 
to catch a thief;” and upon the same 
principle, we eee, “* set a rat to 
catch a rat.” The red riband of Rat 
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Palmerston looks, in the picture, ex- 
cessively like the acknowledged in- 
signia of a rat-catcher. 

We now come to some of Mr. Hay- 
don’s facts, hardly worth noticing ex- 
cept to shew his utter and irredeem- 
able ignorance upon every topic he 
touches : 

“« Right opposite the Duke of Sussex 
and lord-mayor are two golden cups, 
called Cups of Welcome—they are always 
The lord-mayor drinks 
a hearty welcome to all his guests; one 
cup goes round to the left, the other to 
the right, and each visitor drinks in 
return.” 

Upon this statement touching civic 
customs we have only to observe, that 
the cup is called the “ Loving Cup;” 
and so far from being always filled with 
wine, they are invariably filled with 
that beverage which derives its name 
from the vessel which contains it. 

The next part of Mr. Haydon’s book 
is really curious. He has been painting 
a picture to commemorate a meeting of 
rejoicing at the success of the Reform- 
bill-—a measure which (blink the ques- 
tion as we may) is neither more nor 
less than the first great step towards a 
revolution which eventually must over- 
whelm the country, and which we are 
told triumphantly, in the vile papers 
which issue from the press, in the pay 
of the faction, has already had the effect 
of lowering the influence of the aristo- 
cracy—this Mr. Haydon addresses the 
following lines to the nobility—the Whig 
nobility, certainly; because his expe- 
rience in nobility is confined to the 
Whigs. But hear what this enthusi- 
astic dauber of Thelwall, Birkbeck, 
Bowring, O’Connell, Attwood, Pear- 
son, Fergusson, Macaulay, Warburton, 
Harmer, Key, and Cowan (white hair), 
says of that class of people whose an- 
nihilation is absolutely certain, if the 
reform which they were fools enough 
to celebrate is ever carried to the extent 
intended by those who bullied them, 
flattered them, and frightened them 
into the ruinous measure : 

“To the Whig nobility — the high- 
minded and refined nobility of my great 
country, and to Lord Melbourne in par- 
ticular [not to Lord Grey, who gives 
him the thousand pounds], my first sitter, 
every acknowledgement is due: never 
had painter so little trouble with sitters ; 
and it is*a proud reflection, that no 
nobleman ever left my painting -room 
without saying he was ready to honour 
me at any other time, 
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“I have enjoyed much happiness in 
painting this picture ; ; [ saw it leave my 
study with sorrow : for nineteen months 
my painting-room has been continually 
filled with all that was great in talent, 
illustrious in rank, or distinguished in 
beauty. This daily intercourse with the 
aristocracy has doubled that respect and 
attachment I have ever expressed ; there 
does not exist a higher-minded or nobler- 
spirited nobility ; and where can be found 
more perfect models of beauty, with such 
utter want of all affectation, as in the 
female part of it? I gloried in my sub- 
ject, and I have gone through it with 
my heart in every touch.” 


It is a great pity that the painter 
was denied the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing his skill in female portraits, by the 
exclusion of ladies from this great fes- 
tival, seeing that the “ perfect models of 
beauty” never go to city feasts: at least 
they never did, until Lorp Grey and 
his noble colleagues, in order to mark 
their particular esteem for the virtues 
and patriotism of the Right Honourable 
Sir Joun Key, Baronet ! dragged the 
females of their families to witness the 
Saturnalia of Guildhall and the Man- 
sion House. We are, however, rejoiced 
to find, that his intercourse with the 
aristocracy has made a convert of Mr. 
Haydon from those principles which 
he has always been remarkably free to 
express in his works upon patronage 
or politics. Again he says: 

“The difficulty of such a manner of 
assembling and painting noblemen is 
this, that every head is but a part ofa 
whole. In individual portraits you may 
exhaust your art in setting off ‘the head 
painted : your object then is to please 
his family and himself ; but in a picture 
of this description, it is not the feelings 
of domestic attachment which must be 
considered, but his expression and cha- 
racter with reference to the leading ob- 
ject of the picture. I have had great 
difficulty to persuade ladies that it would 
not be consistent in a great senatorial 
dinner to make every visitor smiling and 
domestic.” 


That every head is part of a whole, 
means, we suppose, that every head 
has a body belonging to it; but we 
think the phrase of “ setting off a head” 
cannot be pleasant to ministers like 
ours, who, if they appreciate them- 
selves properly, must live in constant 
dread of impeachment. Whose head 
and whose family Mr. Haydon alludes 
to, in describing his efforts to make 
himself agreeable, we cannot, of course, 
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determine ; but as it appears that Mr. 
Haydon has painted Lord Grey several 
times, we imagine his lordship to be 
the person who likes to be flattered— 
in miniatures we know he does, as the 
ci-devant Miss C. can tell. 

We have already heard from Mr. 
Haydon, that his authentic picture is 
not made from the sketch he took upon 
the spot; we also know that a group 
of elderly noblemen * upon steps in the 
corner” were not present at any period 
of the eventful day. He now tells us, 
that “ of every head in the picture I 
first made, as I always do, a chalk 
sketch; I then put the head in, and 
finished it from life.” 

Here, then, at all events, we have 
fac-similes of all the “ greatest men in 
the world.” Not a bit of it. For 
having gravely stated this additional fact 
about his constant custom “ adopted 
with regard to every head,” he says, 
five lines further down, 


** Every head in the picture is a portrait, 
and every portrait has been sat jor; nor 
have I put any one in who did not sit, 
with the exception of Lord King and 
Mr. Calvert, neither of whom I ever saw,” 


So, although every head is a portrait, 
Lord King and Mr. Calvert are fancy 
likenesses; but then, although King 
and Calvert are not authentic copies 
of the late originals, the bottles and 
glasses are positively fac-similes of 
those which were honoured by the 
reformers. 


‘* Every thing in the picture is painted 
from nature — fruit, flowers, plates, &c. 
The plates were those used at the banquet ; 
so were the knives and forks, as well as the 
glasses. To the lord-mayor and the com. 
mittee, to Mr. Fletcher, the chairman, to 
Mr. Mountague, clerk of the works, Mr, 
Bleaden, of the London Tavern, and Mr. 
Stacey, of the Ordnance, whose taste 
arranged the hall, my thanks are due.” 


Having first in order mentioned the 
accuracy of the portraits of the knives 
and forks, he next proceeds to give a 
description of the difficulties he en- 
countered in catching a resemblance of 
his noble customer; the modesty of 
which is not its least amiable charac- 
teristic : 


‘“* With respect to the portrait of Lord 
Grey in the picture, I hope it has some« 
thing of his noble air, and something of 
the character of his head and expression ; 
but in a scale so small it is impossible to 
do justice to a head so full of expression, 
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and features sodelicate. Lawrence failed 
three times before he succeeded, and he has 
only given his domestic look ; other emi- 
nent portrait painters failed entirely : I 
trust in my portrait, the full size of life, 
I shall give his appearance as a states- 
man, of which the one in the banquet 
must he taken only as the hint.” 


The expressed hope that a portrait 
for which a nobleman has given a 
thousand guineas —for it is that por- 
trait alone which is interesting to Lord 
Grey — has something of his air, and 
something of his character, and some- 
thing of his expression, is very amiable ; 
and we find, too, that Mr. Haydon puts 
himself a little below Lawrence in skill 
and power, for having informed us that 
Sir Thomas failed “three times before 
he succeeded’’"—(when this happened, 
however, we are not told)—he men- 
tions that he, Mr. Haydon, painted 
Grim-Growdy “ four times before it 
was any thing like.” We should think 
that which appears in the picture must 
be about the second attempt; but whe- 
ther it be or be not, the fact that the 
noble premier, occupied by public af- 
fairs, devoted to the interests of his 
country, involved in the deepest re- 
sponsibility, and surrounded with as- 
tounding difficulties, should, with con- 
stancy, patience, and perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, have sat four, 
five, six, seven, perhaps ten times, to 
Mr. Haydon for his picture, and then 
have to pay a thousand guineas for the 
ghost-like representation of himself 
which we see in this abominable daub, 
gives us at once the highest admiration 
of his firmness and resolution, and a 
pang of sorrow for his more unfortunate 
disappointment. 

We are told why so many failures 
occurred. Mr. Haydon, the champion 
of reform, who could paint before eight 
hundred visitors, glorying in the tri- 
umph of the people over the aristocracy, 
was so terrified at being left alone with 
the Erl-king, that he could not paint a 
bit. He says: 


“ His lordship’s head is a perfect study 
for a portrait-painter. I painted it four 
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which, my personal feelings of respect 
for Lord Grey are so great and deep, 
that the first time-I sketched him my hand 
shook, and I utterly failed. 

‘* Painting before eight hundred visit- 
ors, toasting, cheering, and huz2zaing, 
was an excitement; but to be alone in 
your painting-room with a man whose 
name the most distant ages of England 
will pronounce with respect, overwhelmed 
the imagination : and yet nothing could 
be more amiable, more accessible, more 
unaffected, or more sincere than his lord- 
ship. 

‘‘ T apologise for this long description, 
but it was necessary to the full compre- 
hension of the subject.” 


Here, as an apology for his failure, 
which is the most signal ever achieved 
by man who had the power of painting 
in the lowest degree, he tells us that, 
without making himself a fool with his 
pen, we never truly could have esti- 
mated the extent of the absurdity he 
had committed with his pencil. 


We have again visited the picture, 
in hopes of finding some little point 
likely to rescue it from utter condem- 
nation. We have descended to the 
bottles and glasses, we have hunted it 
all over, but there is nothing to call 
forth one approving syllable ; although 
the important space which the footmen 
in their fine coats occupy on the can- 
vass, renders them by far the most 
effective objects in the whole concern. 

We cannot, however, take leave of 
the subject without one observation, 
which we hope may be consolatory to 
the feelings of both the patron and the 
painter. Abominable as the produc- 
tion is in all its parts, we consider it 
quite worthy of the event it proposes 
to immortalise ; an event which, we 
are too happy to think, will hand 
down to posterity (if the picture is not 
speedily handed down to some cellar 
at Howick) the name of the artist, in 
company with those of the right ho- 
nourable Sir John Key, Baronet, and 
the right honourable Charles Earl Grey, 
K.G., &c. &c. &e. 
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THE FIRST MAN 


I WAS NEAR SEEING IIANGED. 


BY C, O'DONOGHUE, LATE ENSIGN (18TH) ROYAL IRISH. 


A plague upon sighing and grief! 

A pest take all thin potations ! 
The whisky will bring us relief, 

And assist our divine meditations. 
It passes all powers of belief — 

How it clears away crude botherations ! 
So fill your glasses, jolly girls; 
Your tea’s too melancholy, girls! 

Mitton’s Paradise just discovered. 


“ Herp yourself to another tumbler, 
Mr. O’Donoghue, and then push the 
yellow bottle to Father Maloney ; 
Mr. Hartnett will hand you the lemon ; 
and, Peter, ring the bell for another jug 
of hot water,” said my newly-formed 
acquaintance and hospitable host, Mr. 
Sub-Sheriff Stowel ; at whose singularly 
agreeable mansion of Knockpleasant 
Lodge, situated on the top of a fine 
bare hill, overlooking the broad At- 
lantic, not many miles from Bantry Bay, 
I was stationed, with about thirty broad- 
shouldered light bobs of the Royal 
Irish, to repel any French privateer’s 
men who might land on that coast, 
check smuggling, rootout Whiteboyism, 
and put an end to illegal distillation. 

I did as I was bid; embraced the 
amber-coloured potheen ; sweetened my 
beverage with sugar that never paid 
duty ; the Rev. Mr. Hartnett cut me a 
slice of lemon, part of floatsome and 
jetsome scarcely entered in the books 
of the receiver-general of the Admiralty 
droits; and the ¢tintinnabule of Peter, 
Mr. Stowel’s first-born, brought to my 
hand the promised jug of bubbling 
water, hissing hot. Is there any thing 
potable in this great round world of 
ours, on whose surface I have been 
rolling for the last thirty years, some- 
tines east, now west, then south, and 
occasionally towards the north, to be 
compared to the soft, smooth, luscious, 
soul-inspiring, heart-opening, generous 
liquor, brewed from our own home- 
manufactured whisky ?—clear as the 
moonbeam’s ray, bright as the hues of 
evening in a summer-sky, when the 
garish sun has plunged his jolly red 
nose in the western wave, and pure as 
the drop on Beauty’s cheek, falling at 
Pity’s voice, ‘an offering to sweet Sen- 
sibility. I have since then drank tokay 
in Hungary, sherry at Xeres, rum at 
Port-Royal, burgundy at the Freres 
Provinceaux, madeira in Thames Street, 
arrack at Trichinopoly, ale at Offley’s, 


constantia at Mynheer Morrison’s hotel 
on the Hier Gratt of Cape Town, claret 
in Dublin, gin at Maidstone, port at the 
Blue Posts, and champagne made 
of the best gooseberries every where. 
Never! no, never! have I found aught 
alcoholic so singularly satisfactory as 
that liquor ofall liquors, red-hot whisky 
punch ! 

We were all, then, sufficiently cosy 
round Mr. Stowel’s fire. The priest 
fat, facetious, and full of anecdote ; 
Mr. Hartnett, a young clergyman lately 
appointed to a neighbouring curacy, 
not so bigoted against the priest’s reli- 
gion as to suppose all within its pale 
were rebellious, treacherous, and blood- 
thirsty, nor so arrogant as to imagine 
that he, or the cause he upheld from 
the pulpit, could lose caste by his 
intercourse with a good man who 
might differ from him on doctrinal 
points ;.our host, honest enough, as 
lawyers go, and kindhearted—for a 
sub-sheriff and egomet ; 1 myself, re- 
markably fond of feeling said self com- 
fortable ; not leaving out Peter, who 
was a capital “ boots;” discussed 
church and state, ins and outs, revenue 
laws and revenue cutters, the national 
debt and national prosperity, the fail- 
ings of our friends and the vices of our 
enemies, with wonderful unanimity and 
complete satisfaction. 

Our convivial matters were in this 
state, when the door opening, Mr. 
Stowel’s chief domestic— butler, foot- 
man, house-steward, and factotum (I 
am not sure that he was not his head 
constable) —entered our snug little 
room, and told his principal that a 
woman was at the hall-door, and 
wished to speak to bis honour on 
business of the utmost importance. 

‘* Business of the utmost importance 
must wait, Tim,”’ returned his master, 
excessively annoyed at being disturbed 
in the middle of a story, when the 
priest’s eyes were beginning to glisten, 
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and Mr. Hartnett’s mouth to open, in 
anticipation of the coming gusto of the 
tale. ‘ How often, man alive, have I 
inculcated the absolute necessity of 
your leaving me to the uninterrupted 
mercy of my digestive organs at this 
time of the evening, knowing, as you 
ought to do, that they grumble and 
growl, and are naturally out of hu- 
mvour, and torment me particularly, if 
not supplied with a trifling portion 
of whisky punch.” 

*‘ And, sure, didn’t I tell her so,” 
said Tim. 

*¢ T don’t know whether you did or 
not,” cried his impatient master; “ but 
have the kindness just to walk yourself 
off with the smallest possible delay, 
and inform any one who wants to see 
me that I am perfectly invisible until 
after breakfast time to-morrow. Then 
I shall be at leisure for one hour; 
after which I must attend the court- 
house with the sheriff.” 

ores only in regard of the poor 
crathur, sir. 

- Only i in regard of your idiot’s head, 
which may Heaven of it’s infinite mercy 
confound! Off with you like shot out 
of a shovel, I say, or —— Peter, throw 
the poker at him !” 

“Tis poor Mrs. Dawley of the glen,” 
said Tim, fumbling with his hand on 
the handle of the door, and changing 
the direction of his eye from his master’s 
face to his master’s son’s fingers, that 
were clutching the poker——for what 
purpose Tim guessed pretty shrewdly. 

“ Poor Mrs. Dawley!” said Mr. 
Stowel, the whole expression of his 
countenance altering from the appear- 
ance of peevishness, fun, and humour, 
to that of pain and pity. 

“ Poor Peggy Bawn !” 
the priest. 

“ Poor Peggy, indeed!” sighed Mr. 
Hartnett. 

“ Let her come in at once, Tim,” 
said our host. ‘ But for fear she should 
be dashed, tell her there’s nobody here 
but his reverence, Mr. Hi: artnet, and a 
young gentleman, a stranger.’ 

“ [ shall, sir;” and Tim retired. 

Before I had time to inguire who 
the fair one might be, whose fate—a 
sad one apparently —had tinged the 
tones of my convivial companious with 
melancholy, the door again opened, 
and the servant ushered in a woman 
dressed in the common country garb ; 
a blue cloak that so entirely enveloped 
the figure as to leave its proportions 


ejaculated 
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and contour to the imagination of the 
beholder, with a large hood attached 
thereto, in fine weather to hang like a 
bag from the neck over the shoulders, 
or to be—as it was now—drawn 
over the head, doing duty for bonnet 
and umbrella, and concealing the fea- 
tures almost as effectually as its lower 
adjunct did the figure. She stood for 
a moment, as if requiring a word of 
encouragement before she entered on 
the subject of her visit. Her arms 
were crossed on her bosom, her eyes 
cast down, and her lips, as far as I 
could discover under the deep shade 
cast on her face by the projecting hood, 
compressed and rigid. 

“ Well, Mrs: Dawley,” said Mr. 
Stowel, with a tone of kindness and 
sympathy —* well, Mrs. Dawley, how 
is it with you and the children ?” 

“ Spake up to his honour, a cushla,” 
whispered Tim, as he edged nearer the 
table. 

“ A chair, Tim—sit down, Mrs. 
Dawley, and tell us what we can do 
for you or yours. Here’s Father Ma- 
loney, your own clergyman, whose good 
advice has been given far and near— 
you can have no secrets from him.” 

“ God bless him! sir,” said the poor 
woman. 

“ And here is Mr. Hartnett,” con- 
tinued Mr. Stowel, “a worthy coad- 
jutor of his reverence. None ever left 
his door without getting a kind act 
and a kinder word; and well you 
know it.” 

“God bless him too for it, sir,” 
murmured Mrs. Dawley. 

** Divil a lie in that same,” said Tim ; 
a privileged sort of person, whose jokes 
and freely expressed opinions had been 
laughed at and encouraged by his mas- 
ter and his family during a course of 
thirty years’ faithful service. 

** And this gentleman is a particular 
friend of mine, before whom you need 
not be afraid to say any thing.’ Tim, 
just make her taste this,” handing his 
tumbler across to his prime minister— 
«Take a little of it, Mrs. Dawley— 
twill do you good.” 

Tim held it to her lips; she tried 
to taste it; but her feelings, which had 
been pent up, struggled for utterance. 
She replaced the untasted beverage on 
the table. 

“* Well, Mrs. Dawley ?” said our host. 

“OQ my poor, poor husband ! what 
can you do for him, sir? can you do 
any thing forhim? O sir! if you can 
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save him, I will go down on my bended 
knees night and morning while I draw 
breath, and pray God, and the Holy 
Virgin, and the blessed saints of hea- 
ven, to protect and help you and all 
belonging to you, here and hereafter, 
for ever and ever—only get my own, 
own James back to me again.” 

As she spoke these words of grief, 
supplication, and almost of despair, 
her hood fell from her head and dis- 
closed a fair face of perhaps four and 
twenty, which, when full and round in 
health and happiness, must have been 
remarkably pretty, and delicate beyond 
what is usually found in Irish peasant 
women after the period of mere girl- 
hood. But recent mental suffering, 
rather than bodily ailment, seemed to 
have wasted her cheek with a premature 
and unnatural blight. Her hair, of the 
darkest brown, parted in front with 
care and neatness, was gathered in 
belrind the ears, exposing a smooth 
and open forehead, as yet unbronzed 
by the unshaded influence of the sun’s 
rays, nor yet furrowed into wrinkles 
by care and turf smoke. As her cloak 
was displaced, that part of her neck 
which is usually covered with a modest 
coloured handkerchief, high up on the 
throat, became for an instant bare, and 
was of a dazzling whiteness, which 
nature had given, and which all the 
pastes, washes, creams, &c. &c. too 
numerous to mention, of Rowland and 
Co., would have failed ‘in producing 
on the well-exposed shoulders of most 
ball-going misses. Her lips were thin 
and colourless, and when apart, dis- 
played a set of teeth of that delicate 
bluish white, too delicate to be lasting. 
A bright circular spot on either cheek, 
flushing with beautiful but. deceptive 
brilliancy through the fine skin, con- 
trasted with the hollowness of the 
feature, and joined to the expression 
of her deep blue eye, formed a subject 
fit for the pencil of a Domenichino or 
a Ludovico Carracci. Had her appear- 
ance been traced on canvass as a Ma- 
donna, he was an infidel indeed who 
would not have worshipped at the 
shrine. Her hands were small, deli- 
cately formed too, as if never accus- 
tomed to labour. And could this fair 
and fragile frame have been born of 
lowly parents, nurtured in a cottage— 
an Irish cottage, the least conservative 
of beauty——and subject to the painful 
drudgery which a peasant’s wife must 
undergo / was a question which I was 
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anxious to ask ; as, though we look for 
graces, fair and smooth complexions, 
soft hands and clean teeth, in those 
who make our tea and play the piano- 
forte, embroider our love-token tobacco 
bags, teach us the true method of pro- 
nouncing Italian, and shew us locks 
which we are tempted to clip, we are 
mightily struck with admiration when 
nature presents to our view some of 
her own exquisite handywork, where 
we least look for it, unaided by the 
trickery of art or artifice, beautiful 
in simplicity, and formed as Heaven 
pleased, without the invention or inter- 
vention of man to botch the job. 

Poor Mrs. Dawley clasped her hands 
together and bowed her head ; the tears 
streamed from her eyes, and glistening 
as the light glanced upon them as they 
fell, while she rocked herself to and 
fro on the chair, in a manner which 
appears to me to be peculiar to the 
Irish women when suffering under an 
accumulation of mental agony. Mr. 
Hartnett looked at the priest, and the 
priest looked at Mr. Hartnett; Mr. 
Stowel shoved his wig on one side ; 
Peter took a firmer grasp of the poker ; 
and Tim drew the sleeve of his coat 
across his eyes. 

“Ts there any hope at all, at all, sir?” 
asked Tim. 

“ There is hope,” answered Mr. 
Stowel. 

“ Listen to. that from his honour, 
a-lama!” shouted Tim, bestowing a 
whack from his great double-jointed 
fist on the poor woman’s shoulder, in 
the height of his ecstasy, that was 
heavy enough to smash a bone— 
** Listen to that, my beauty bright, 
my heart’s delight!—think of that 
Peggy bawn asthore /—and I'll engage, 
if his honour says the word, true it will 
come to pass, and you'll have your 
own boy Hamish down back agin to 
the glin, brave and hearty.” 

Mrs. Dawley raised her eyes to 
Mr. Stowel’s face, to seek in the 
expression of his countenance a con- 
firmation of his words. But though 
“ hope” came from his tongue, his 
features were melancholy enough, and 
the poor woman’s newly brightened 
glance sunk again to the ground. 

‘“‘ There is a chance for James yet,” 
said Mr. Stowel; “1 am in hopes all 
may turn out well. And, Mrs. Dawley, 
I may as well tell you now that his life 
is in his own hands—perbaps in yours : 
on one word hangs his fate.” 
































































































































































































































































































































“ He'll say it, sir! he'll say it!— 
for his own sake, for my sake, for the 
sake of the poor helpless childre, that 
will be left fatherless, houseless, and 
motherless too— whatever the word is, 
he'll say it.” 

“[ hope so,” said Mr. Stowel. 
“ But if he does—if you will say it, 
or persuade him to say it—you and 
your family will be obliged to leave 
this part of the country.” 

** What matters where we live, sir, 
so we live with those we love?” said 
Mrs. Dawley ; “ the glin or the moun- 
tain’s side, the town or the country, 
in hot or cold, in summer or winter, 
far across the broad and deep sea, or at 
home on our own green hills —the wide 
world is all the same to me with my own 
darling husband ; but a wirra sthrew ! 
James! James! if I lose him, would 
all the goolden guineas that ever were 
coined mend a broken heart, or take 
the disgrace off the heads of the poor 
orphans we’ll leave behind !” 

*« James must then tell who fired 
the fatal shot,” said Mr. Stowel. 

She sprung to her feet, extended her 
arms towards him, then clasped her 
hands together and endeavoured to say 
something ; but the effort was ineffec- 
tual: her ‘lips trembled, her eyes closed, 
and she would have fallen backwards 
on the floor before we had time to save 
her, had not Tim caught her in his 
arms. She was carried out in strong 
convulsions, and consigned to the care 
of Mrs. Stowel. In a short time we 
were informed that she was consider- 
ably better, and sent home to her cot- 
tage and children in one of Mr. Stowel’s 
carts, under the special protection of 
Tim. 

“ Jer tale may be shortly told,” said 
Mr. Stowel, in reply to my questions. 
* Pecey Lynch, or as she was better 
known as Peggy Bawn, or the fair 
Peggy, was the prettiest, most modest, 
a excellent girl in the barony. Her 
fatl.er belonged to the better class “of 
farmers; was frugal, shrewd, indus- 
trious, and of course money-making ; 
loved his only daughter, at whose birth 
the mother died, better even than his 
gold, and his gold better than any thing 
else in the world. She had dozens of 
suitors on account of her father’s re- 
puted wealth, and scores of lovers, 
who very frequently fought, often bled, 
and would have died for her own fair 
self, even if she had no better dower 
than her beauty and modesty. 
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“ At fair, pattern, or wake, proud 
was the boy who could claim her hand 
in the dance; and many were the 
broken hearts and heads when she 
selected James Dawley as her sweet- 
heart. James was worthy of her. A 
better son to a bad father, a harder 
working, obliging, good-humoured fel- 
low was not to be found in the country 
side than James,.and as handsome as 
he was good, But, unfortunately, the 
old adage concerning the course of 
true love was verified, as usual, and 
want of money prevented it running 
smooth. James loved her with all the 
heart and soul of a true son of the soil 
— enthusiastically and perseveringly— 
in spite of the frowns of her father, the 
apparent hopelessness of his pursuit, 
or the host of wealthier rivals, who 
treated him with just as much contempt 
as they possibly could—without calling 
into play a certain hazel-stick, which 
James was known to handle, when his 
blood was up, with more good will 
than discretion. I must tell you that 
James was a terrific fighter; and in 
his youthful days, the faction that had 
him on their side boasted of having the 
best man. I saw him clear the fair 
of Castle Townshend single-handed, 
swinging his stick round his head with 
the force of a mighty engine, and all 
the time with the sweetest possible 
smile on his face; the mischief he was 
doing —and where his cudgel fel] it 
left its mark —arising solely from exu- 
berance of animal spirits, and the im- 
possibility of remaining quiet when a 
row was going on. James, however, 
gave up amateur fighting at Peggy’s 
request, took an oath against whisky, 
and strove late and early to realise an 
independency suitable to the money- 
seeking views of old Lynch, Peggy’s 
father. While toiling up hill in this 
way, he was unfortunately clogged by 
a drunken father of bis own, and a 
wild harum-scarum brother, who con- 
trived to live upon his earnings without 
bringing an adequate quantity of grist 
to the domestic mill. 

“At last old Lynch died, and Peggy 
bawn was her own mistress to entertain 
her lovers and suitors, who flocked in 
increased numbers to court her, or give 
death to their hopes by rewarding the 
honest affection of James Dawley. 
She did not long hesitate, and the pair 
were made one by my good friend 
Father Maloney here, who pronounced 
them justly to be the handsomest and 
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best couple in the parish. James had 
his farm in excellent order, cropped 
his land fairly, was decent and respect- 
able, paid his rent to the day, and was 
loved by every body; while Peggy, 
still called Peggy bawn, was a pattern 
of neatness and propriety to the coun- 
try. Every thing prospered with them 
for some years, during which time his 
father and brother were out of this 
neighbourhood—some said in America. 
But about three months ago they 
again made their appearance here, 
well clothed, having money to spend 
—though few understood how it had 
been obtained, and many hinted that 
it had not been honestly come by — 
and no longer likely to be a burden 
on their industrious relation. They 
told some cock-and-bull story about 
having been connected with a pottery, 
which enabled them to save money 
and return home for a time; but soon 
after a cargo of tobacco and spirits 
was run on the coast, and it was 
generally known that they had a hand 
in it. Smuggling here was new; it 
had the appearance of being a fair 
trade, untrammelled by what the igno- 
rant peasantry thought a grievous im- 
position, and filled their tobacco-pipes 
at a cheap rate ; while the very hazard 
run in carrying it on gave a consi- 
derable sort of chivalrous zest to the 
employment. Therefore those chiefly 
concerned were by no means consi- 
dered in a reprehensible light. The 
pottery story was thought to be all a 
flam ; but the father and son did not 
consequently fall in the estimation of 
their neighbours. On the contrary, 
they were looked upon as fine, gay, 
daring fellows, who might cock their 
hats at the more sober part of the 
community. 

“ A week afterwards another cargo 
was run, and the price of tobacco fall- 
ing in consequence, every old man and 
woman opened a little volcano in the 
corner of his or her dusty mouth, 
blessed the industry of the two Daw- 
leys, snapped their fingers at the excise- 
men, and puffed away in happy indif- 
ference to what the custom-house folk 
might think of the matter; while the 
huxter’s shop in the village was per- 
fumed with tea of richer odour than 
the wholesale dealer’s it dealt with. 
The benefits derived from smuggling 
were not confined to the lower orders. 

French gloves and Valenciennes lace 
were seen at church and at tea parties, 
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where hitherto their names had scarcely 
been known. Silk handkerchiefs were 
tied round necks, hitherto unadorned 
by aught save cotton; and my own 
old wife astonished me amazingly by 
coming down to dinner one day ina 
bright orange-tawney gown of foreign 
silk, which had as little to say to the 
revenue of the country as had the 
tobacco. All this was a mighty good 
joke as long as it lasted. But success 
made the smugglers over bold; and 
one dark night, about three weeks ago, 
when they were busy with a cargo, 
down comes the revenue cutter from 
Bantry, and pops upon their vessel as 
a simultaneous attack was made on 
the shore party by the custom-house 
officers. Flails, cudgels, and scythes, 
pistols, cutlasses, and carbines, went 
merrily to work in a twinkling. Several 
of the smugglers were hurt ; one of the 
opposite party—-their leader, indeed— 
was killed outright; and poor James 
Dawley, who was out for the first time, 
at the instigation of his father and bro- 
ther, was taken prisoner—taken imme- 
diately after rescuing his father from 
the gripe of a seaman, who was hailing 
him along to the rear of his own 
people. 

“Such a determined resistance to 
the authorities, the length to which 
smuggling had been carried in so short 
a period, and, above all, the death of 
the custom-house officer, certainly de- 
manded a serious example; and that 
example was to be made in the person 
of poor James. Being one of the 
Dawleys, he was classed with his 
father and brother, now known to be 
notorious offenders. As his exertions 
to release himself when seized had 
been wonderful, and almost successful, 
he was marked out for vengeance. 
And some persons—influential ones, 
too—were heard to say, that his pre- 
vious good character, and the stake he 
held in the country as a farmer above 
the common class, only made him a 
fitter subject for punishment. In short, 
though not the murderer, he was aiding 
and abetting ; and as such is, I fear, 
dgomed to die, unless he will discover 
who it was that gave the fatal blow.” 

** But how is it possible that he can 
tell?” said I, who had had some slight 
experience in these matters. “In a 
night attack, all in confusion, quite 
dark, blows falling thick, Dawley, 
from the character you have given him, 

not likely to be merely a spectator— 
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will it be just to make him answerable 
for every blow struck ?” 

“Tt is ascertained that he does know,” 
replied Mr. Stowel. 

“ Then surely he will tell, for his 
own sake, for his wife’s sake, for the 
sake of his children,” said Mr. Hartnett. 

The sub-sheriff shook his head. 

“Tt is not probable,” said the priest. 
“ The character of the Irish peasant 
stands by itself; it is unlike that of 
any other uneducated class in Europe, 
and seems a perfect paradox to those 
who have not had opportunities of 
seeing it in its many coloured lights. 
Pat has a depth of thought and tenacity 
of purpose, under an appearance of 
simplicity almost amounting to idiocy ; 
coolness and determination in his gayest 
moments; and is bound by a code of 
bonour, of which perjury, prevarication, 
and lying, are, if not the basis, at least 
the assistants. The robber or the mur- 
derer is not, in their eyes, so detestable 
as the informer. Every man’s hand is 
against him ; and, sooner or later, let 
what will be the consequence, his 
treachery, as his fellows term it, is 
sure to be deeply repaid. And this 
is particularly the case when combina- 
tions against the constituted authorities 
are formed for smuggling, illegal dis- 
tillation, or the more criminal purposes 
of swearing tenants against paying rent, 
giving notice to landlords to lower their 
rents, or searching houses for arms. 
All concerned are usually bound by 
oaths of such a fearful description, that 
they prefer the minor perjury in a 
court-house—where, indeed, they hold 
the oath administered by the clerk of 
the peace in something like contempt, 
and very often get off that by kissing 
their thumb or the sleeve of their coat 
—to the consequence of drawing on 
their heads the awful imprecations they 
have voluntarily invoked. If James 
stood alone, I don’t doubt that he 
would undergo not only the utmost 
extent of punishment the law now 
provides, but even the tortures we read 
of as belonging to former times, rather 
than disclose the names of his accom- 
plices—far more, turn approver in 
open court. His wife, however, may 
induce him to alter his determination 
—I will do all I can to make her do 
so—but I fear it will be to little pur- 
pose; and I shall be mistaken in the 
man—joyfully so—if he does not go 
to the last account with the name of the 
uiurderer locked in his breast, uncon- 
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vinced by all that Mr. Hartnett and | 
can say, satisfied with his own delusion, 
and considered by all the country side 
as a martyr to their cause.” 

It so happened that the assizes were 
to be held in the town where the head- 
quarters of my regiment were stationed ; 
and when they were close at hand, [| 
exchanged duties with a brother sub, 
determined to witness the close of the 
tragedy which I feared was about to be 
acted. The awful day of trial came. 
The evidence against Dawley was too 
clear and direct to be shaken by the 
cross questions of the prisoner’s coun- 
sel, the oaths of some of his friends, 
who wished to establish, through thick 
and thin, that he was quietly sleeping 
in asneighbouring barn on the broad of 
his back, until a moment before his 
apprehension, when he was awakened 
by themselves to be off before he was 
caught; or the character given him by 
Mr. Stowel, Mr. Maloney, Mr. Hart- 
nett, and other gentlemen of his neigh- 
bourhood, for honesty, quietness, and 
propriety. The judge summed up the 
evidence, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict of * Guilty !’—Death! No person 
present could have expected any other ; 
still, until the fatal word had been pro- 
nounced, there was some hope. It was 
nigh extinguished, but again revived 
by a recommendation to mercy, The 
multitudes that crowded the avenues 
of the court caught up the first words 
of the verdict; their yells and execra- 
tions were fearful; and many a deep 
oath was that moment sworn to re- 
venge his death on those who took him, 
and on those who condemned him. 
The recommendation to mercy next 
reached their ears, and those who 
were loudest before, were louder now 
in blessings on the jury; but still, 
** Bloody end to the murthering re- 
venue sharks!” seasoned their prayers. 

The tumult in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the court was hushed — 
the judge rose from his seat—the 
prisoner confronted the judge with a 
brow as calm and an air as dignified 
as his own. The sword, in the verdict 
of the jury, was suspended, like that of 
Damocles, by a single hair. The first 
words from the bench snapped the frail 
tenure, and it fell upon his devoted 
head. The black cap was produced— 
the extreme sentence of the law was 
pronounced —the recommendation for 
mercy flung to the winds —no hope of 
pardon or reprieve held. James Daw- 
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ley heard, almost without a quiver, that 
he was to be executed, on the day but 
one following, at the common gallows, 
and his body to be given for dissection. 
The regiment in garrison always pro- 
vided a guard for the jail, and I volun- 
teered to take command of it the next 
day, which was Sunday, in hopes of 
being the first to hear that the power- 
ful interest making in favour of poor 
James, by his landlord and the neigh- 
bouring gentry, had been successful. 
A strong memorial and petition to the 
judge and the lord lieutenant, drawn 
up by Mr. Hartnett and Father Ma- 
loney, and numerously signed by the 
most respectable people in the district, 
had been forwarded in the proper 
channels, from which we augured great 
things. 

At the period of which I write, 
which I find by my almost faded 
memorandums to be above thirty years 
ago, a sympathy existed between the 
Irish gentleman of the old stock, living 
in Ireland, and the respectable tenant 
under him——a mutual regard for each 
other’s interest, which the individuals 
of either class held to be their own — 
now, unfortunately, banished from that 
unhappy country by misrule, agitation, 
and wild speculations of aggrandise- 
ment, never to meet fruition. Then, 
in the very teeth of all the balderdash, 
swallowed as Gospel truths, of which 
we have heard so much in late years, 
about flinty-hearted landlords and re- 
bellious tenants, grinding middlemen 
and body-roasting yeomanry, venal 
magistrates, tithe-proctors, and the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, the peasantry in 
many, nay, in most instances, had full 
confidence in those whom it pleased 
Heaven to place over themi—con- 
sulted them in their domestic affairs — 
appealed, and seldom in vain, to their 
generosity in distress—would peril 
life and limb for their pleasure— 
grieved when they grieved, and re- 
joiced when they were happy—in 
short, considered them as friends. But, 
nous avons changé tout cela. Thanks 
to war prices and the forty-shilling 
freeholders, the march of intellect and 
agitation, Councillor O'Connell and 
the Repale! the finest pisintry in the 
world is no longer their “ country’s 
pride,” however well they may answer 
the purposes of our good friend Tiger 
Dunlop and the Emigration Society, 
in the wilds of Upper Canada, as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
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In my younger days, I recollect when 
a landlord, a thorough gentleman, 
right-hearted and right-headed, could 
make his helots—as your self-styled 
liberator would term them—happy 
and contented, as far as the nature of 
man will permit him to be, in spite 
of hard work or occasional bad crops. 
They neither barked his trees, turned 
up his meadows, houghed his cattle, 
destroyed his game, nor run a mile 
out of his way rather than meet “ the 
master.” No!—nor vainly believed, 
as senseless, and mischievous as sense- 
less, demagogues have since endea- 
voured to impress on their minds, 
that the good time was fast approach- 
ing when property should change hands, 
and masters become servants. Well, 
well! Le temps passe et nous passons— 
I wonder what our great grandchildren 
will think of these matters! I'll just 
mention to you, in parenthesis, most 
enormous reader! what happened to 
me while standing at the lower corner 
of the Grand Parade, in “ that beauti- 
ful city called Cork,” during the last 
contested election for the county apper- 
taining thereto. 

A limping six-feet-and-a-half of a 
potato digger from the wast, unwashed 
and unshorn, with a throat and chest 
rugged and almost as bare as his 
native mountain, his cotamore tails 
flowing from under his left arm, after 
the fashion of the Roman toga—that 
odious blanket !— breeches, as eman- 
cipated from suspenders as ever was 
Catholic from slavery under the late 
bill—hose, like Petruchio’s, of an in- 
different knit—half a waistcoat, and 
shirt to match — with wildness in his 
eye, and a blackthorn stick in his fist 
that would have made a handle to 
Ceeur de Lion’s battle-axe—shouldered 
one way through the crowd, while he 
looked another ; and finally, swinging 
himself up to me, touched his apology 
for a hat, and said, “ Plaise your honour, 
where will I find the committ-ee room, 
sir?” 

“A repealer, doubtless?” said I: 
‘You are going to vote for Mr. Fergus 
O’Connor ?” 

“Deed! an’ faix I’m not!” was the 
answer. 

‘¢Then you are a liberal, I suppose ; 
and it is Mr. King’s committee room 
you are in search of ?”’ 

“ Divil a ha’p’orth!” said he. 

“ What are you, my man?” 

“ Throth! I’m a conserva-ative !” 
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I pointed out an agent of Lord Ber- 
nard’s; and off walked my friend, 
leaving me in admiration of his good 
sense, in wishing to preserve what 
little of this world’s goods he pos- 
sessed, in peace and security, under 
the protection of established law and 
order, and of bis intrepidity in openly 
avowing his sentiments at a moment 
of such fearful excitement. 

Forty years hence what will our 
descendants have to preserve ? 

To return to my guard and the con- 
demned prisoner. Mr. Hartnett and 
Father Maloney visited Dawley in his 
cell, and endeavoured, with all the argu- 
ments and eloquence they could use, to 
induce him to give up the name of the 
murderer, which they were led to be- 
lieve, from what Mr. Stowel had said, 
was to be the price of his pardon. 
But in vain. He calmly but decidedly 
affirmed his intention was to suffer, 
if so determined by the laws of his 
country, rather than impeach others. 
Ie thanked them for their good inten- 
tions, forgave those who were the cause 
of his untimely end, and, that he might 
perform his part mavfully in the closing 
scene on the following morning, begged 
to be left alone with his clergyman, to 
confess his sins and receive absolution, 
accordiag to the rites of his church. 
What passed sub sigillo confessionis 
was never known. But, accustomed 
as he was to tales and sights of cor- 
poreal and mental woe, Father Malo- 
ney’s countenance evinced, when leav- 
ing the penitent he had shrived, that 
this interview with the prisoner had 
been one of peculiar agony. 

Mr. Stowel came in the afternoon to 
see the prisoner, and in a few minutes 
afterwards sent for me to the cell, where 
I went immediately. 

Dawley was as fine a specimen of 
the human frame as I ever saw —tall, 
broad-shouldered, lean, and muscular. 
He would have made a choice reeruit, 
and, poor fellow! he would have been 
turned to a better account by enlisting 
than hanging him. There was nothing 
of the squalid and haggard look of the 
condemned felon about him. His dress 
was neat and clean, his manner com- 
posed, and even dignified, and though 
heavily ironed, moved under the weight 
of his fetters with much freedom. 

“‘ T am a condemned man, sir,” said 
he to me, as I entered —“ found guilty 
by my fellow-men, and if it be the will 
of the Almighty, shall this time to- 
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morrow have looked my last on God’s 
sun, and said good bye to all that I 
used to think green and beautiful under 
the heavens of my own pretty spot. 
But, sir, lam an honest man— never 
did neighbour wrong that I know of — 
never cheated another out of his dues, 
turned my face from an enemy, nor 
my back ona friend. I was wild and 
rollicking, maybe, at times ; but young 
blood’s tricks, Father Maloney — bless 
his reverence !-—tells me, won't lay 
heavy against an ignorant man who 
never meant harm. I only just say 
this, sir, and that on the word of a 
man whose minutes are counted, nearly 
to the full, hoping your honour won’t 
be offended at the liberty I have taken 
in asking to speak to you, and, before 
Mr. Stowel here, thanking you for the 
kind word and deed of yours towards 
the wife and almost orphans of a 
branded and marked man like myself. 
[I mentioned Dawley’s case the night 
before at the mess, and in consequence 
a small subscription had been raised. ] 
Branded, and marked, and hunted 
down, I am—pushed on to the gallows’ 
foot, like a common murthering house- 
breaker or sheep-stealer—to be strung 
up like a dog, and even my miserable 
carcass denied the decent burial.” 

“ Why, Dawley, don’t you take the 
course an honest and a wise man 
ought?” asked Mr. Stowel. “ Why 
should you—innocent of the murder, 
though guilty of being present when it 
was unhappily done — why should you 
suffer for another’s offence? You know 
who fired the shot.” 

“ T never denied that I did, sir.” 

“ Mention his name and your life 
will be saved.” 

“« Ay! and be pointed out through 
the country side as James Dawley — 
James of the Glin—James Dawley the 
informer —cursed by men, spit at by 
women, and hooted by children. My 
mind is made up, sir.” 

“ Unhappy man !” said Mr. Stowel, 
“to build upon the false hope ofa cer- 
tain though late pardon.” The prisoner 
smiled bitterly. Mr. Stowel continued : 
“ You have not a shadow of a chance 
for existence beyond to-morrow’s noon 
—so sure as it dawns, it sets upon 
your dead body, unless your senseless, 
your wicked vanity of striving to ap- 
pear a hero, gives way to the proper 
feelings of a man and a Christian.” 

*« Poverty and disgrace are too much 
for even a poor man like me to bear, sir.” 
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“Disgrace! There can be no disgrace 
in telling the truth and bringing a mur- 
derer to justice. He has broken the 
laws of God as well as man—bring 
him to his doom! And as for poverty, 
harkee, James, you shall be a wealthier 
man than ever the glen can make you.” 

* When I return from transportation, 
is it, sir?” 

“* You shall have a free pardon.” 

“ Tt can’t be, sir.” 

“ Further, you and yours shall be 
moved out of this part of the country, 
free of expense, if you like to go.” 

Dawley shook his head. 

“One word more before we part— 
we only meet again when your soul 
will be summoned to answer all ques- 
tions. I have not only your free pardon 
already made out, but a conveyance 
provided to take you and your family 
where you will be put into possession 
of a house, with fifty pounds a-year 
from the excise, granted by those per- 
sons who, knowing your character for 
honesty and determination, are willing 
to employ you usefully and creditably ; 
aud, at the very same time, are equally 
bent on making you an awful example, 
should you persist in your insane pur- 
pose.” 

“« Impossible, sir.” 

« James, you have a wife.” 

“ I have, sir.” 

“ James Dawley, you have a wife, 
young, fair, and beautiful-—you have 
children, too—-What father in the ba- 
rony can boast the like?” 

The prisoner, who had hitherto been 
standing, sunk down on his settle, 
plunged his face into his hands, and 
buried his fingers in his long curly 
black hair. Stowel thought his reso- 
lution had arrived at its height, and the 
tide of feeling was on the turn. He con- 
tinued : “ What is to become of them 
when you are gone—the widowed 
mother and the fatherless children— 
she who gave up every thing for you, 
endured her father’s anger and almost 
his curse —ay, and would have done 
all that woman in her love could bave 
done, will be as helpless, as powerless 
to struggle on through the world, as 
the infants, who, starving when their 
mother cannot assist them, may drag 
on a miserable existence— driven, per- 
haps, to crime for the commonest food— 
until they are old enough to know and 
to curse the dogged obstinacy of a 
father, who loved the wretched fame 
of dying bravely on the gallows, cheered 
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by the vilest scum of the earth, to the 
welfire of his own flesh and blood.” 

It were difficult to describe the feel- 
ings of the wretched man, while he was 
appealed to in the name of her whose 
every tone had been music to his ear, 
to save himself, for her, his beautiful, 
his chosen, his beloved. His iron frame 
shook and quivered like an aspen leaf 
under the violence of hysterical emo- 
tion, his brawny chest and shoulders 
heaved up and down like the swell of 
the sea, as convulsive sobs and gasps 
burst from his full bosom. Then dash- 
ing himself on the ground, he cursed, 
in the bitterness of his heart, the hour 
that he had been born. But the longest 
day has an end, and the keenest pangs 
are necessarily the briefest. The cup 
of anguish had been drained nearly to 
the end, the paroxysm passed away, 
and Dawley again stood erect and 
calm before us. 

“T thought the words to draw a tear 
from my eye couldn’t be spoken by 
mortal man,” said Dawley. “ You 
have spoken them, Mr. Stowel — 
spoken them with good intent and 
with a good heart; but they are use- 
less, sir, because [ don’t act from wish- 
ing, as you think, to cut a flourish and 
die game. No, sir, no! What I do, 
I do after days spent in thought and 
nights passed in prayer; after turning 
all the matter over and over again, in 
this, and that, and every way; I’ve 
discoursed it to myself—I’ve made 
my mind for the worst that can happen ; 
and depend upon it, sir, that living or 
dying, in the glin or at the gallows, 
tethered and chained down like a wild 
beast, or with my free foot on the 
green sod, James Dawley will perform 
whatever it may be, if he thinks it right, 
and the breath is not in the living soul 
that can change or gainsay him. There 
steps not a man in Ireland’s ground, 
from the Causeway to Cape Clear, from 
the Liffey to the Shannon’s mouth, more 
resolved thani am. For the last time, 
I say it, Mr. Stowel,—I will not tell 
who fired the shot !” 

“© May the Lord have mercy upon 
those you leave behind you, you poor 
infatuated creature! 1’ll say no more.” 

“Amen!” said James. ‘ But don’t 
leave me now, sir, in anger, for not 
taking the advice of those who have 
been always good and kind to the 
poor man. If you knew why I do it, 
and who I do it for, your honour’s self 
wouldn’t fault me. You have known 
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me, sure, since I was no bigger than a 
weeny bit of a gorsoon.” 

“ ] have, James; and there was not 
a boy in the barony more liked than 
yourself.” 

“And you have known my father 
before me.” 

“ Hum !—the less we say about him 
the better, perhaps.” 

“ Yes, sir; but ’tis about him I am 
going to say a word or two, with your 
honour’s leave.” 

Stowel acquiesced with a look, and 
the prisoner proceeded. His words 
were at first pronounced slowly, and 
with accent and idiom of one belonging 
to his class of life; but as his thoughts 
rose with the sublimity of his subject, 
the eloquence of nature broke out in 
spite of the trammels of ignorance. 
“ If you see him, sir, it would be the 
good and kind deed, not only for the 
poor boy who is asking the last favour 
of you, but for the old man whose end 
must soon come; and when it does 
come, may the saints in heaven send 
him as happy a death as mine will be! 
Tell him, sir, that a peaceable life 
brings a quiet ending; but, breaking 
the laws, which are made for all our 
good, can only lead to shame and sor- 
row. Tell him, and my brother too, 
that what Mr. Hartnett said to me this 
day, ‘ He that hasteth to be rich shall 
not be innocent,’ I know to be true. 
Bad luck to the hour they talked me 
over to go smuggling! And if they 
will only be content to gain a little, 
honestly and peaceably, by sober in- 
dustry, they will be happier men than 
if they were rolling in gold, and had 
their pockets crammed with bank-notes 
improperly come by. But, sir, blood 
has been spilt—the life of a man, that 
which no man can give back, has been 
taken away —and the warm blood that 
was let to run upon the earth that sad 
night sent its awful cry up to heaven, 
crying murder against the red hand 
that shed it. Loud and wild does blood 
call for blood. The soul driven out of 
that body calls for revenge, and won’t 
rest day nor night till one life is sacri- 
ficed for it. That sacrifice will be made 
before the clock goes another round, 
and [am the one marked out for it. 
Tell this to the grey head and the 
green hand—to the old man, whose 
dying hour is not far off—to the young 
man, whose bloody end may be nearer 
sull. Say that the last request I made 
on this side of the long night coming 
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upon me was, may they repent of their 
sins, attend their church and its duties, 
pray to their God, and pass the rest of 
their days like Christians : the last 
thing I ask of them is, to have mercy 
on their own souls; and I leave my 
wife and two children to them as a 
legacy. God bless ye both, gentlemen! 
1 would now be left alone.” 

We shook hands with the poor fellow 
and retired. The gaol in the town of 
K * * * was very different from the fine, 
highly -ornamented, neat, clean, and 
polished fortresses now built all over 
the country for the same purpose, large 
enough to hold the majority of the 
over-crowded population. Instead of 
turrets and little castles, Tuscan pillars 
and Corinthian capitals, patent cast- 
iron, Birmingham treadmills, turnkeys 
in gloves, and a hangman with a scar- 
let silk rope, the prison where I was 
on guard presented, if not quite so 
secure, at least a less dandified and 
comfortable appearance. It was the 
donjon-keep and tower of an old castle, 
bounded on three sides by the river, 
which forming an elbow, gives it an 
angle to stand upon, and on the fourth 
by the chief street in the dirty town of 
K * * *, Between the main building— 
in the lower story of which the prisoner 
Dawley was confined —and the outer 
wall was an esplanade of perhaps 
twenty paces across; and the outer 
wall, about ten feet high towards the 
land, reached down a considerable 
depth perpendicularly to the water 
below. The walls of the keep were 
formed of heavy dark blocks of stone, 
sufficiently thick and solid to resist a 
whacking round shot, and might have 
bid defiance even to the boring perse- 
verance of a Trenck or a Brunel. The 
openings for light and air to the several 
cells were long narrow slits in the 
walls, which had probably been de- 
vised against artillery in the good old 
times when bows and arrows were in 
fashion ; and which seemed to me to 
be too small for a moderate-sized man 
to creep through, even if three firm- 
looking, three-quarter inch iron rods at 
the inner extremity across the apertures 
had not apparently made all prisoners 
secure. A small postern-door, as sub- 
stantial as oak and iron stud-nails 
could make it, opened in the outer 
wall, just at the bend of the river, 
on a narrow and steep flight of steps 
leading down to the water. This door 
was secured with chain and lock, the 
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keys being always kept in the care of 
the governor of the gaol. Our guard- 
room was a vaulted apartment in the 
keep, right opposite the entrance to 
the condemned cell. It had been the 
custom to have one sentry with a 
bayonet here, another with his firelock 
at the gateway, and two more on the 
esplanade, with orders to use their 
arms immediately if any of the pri- 
soners attempted to escape. I don’t 
at all recollect the system of watching 
carried on by the turnkeys, but we may 
imagine that it had not then reached its 
present perfection. 

The afternoon was dull and gloomy, 
and [ passed it in walking up and 
down the esplanade, thinking of my 
unfortunate prisoner. Towards even- 
ing, Mrs. Dawley came with an order 
from the sheriff to be admitted to see 
her husband, and—what I believe was 
quite unusual —the interview was to 
be without the presence of any third 
party. I saw some of Stowel’s contriv- 
ance in this, to let the eloquence of 
the wife work on the feelings of the 
husband, and shake his resolution. 
The order was of course obeyed. 
The interview lasted for almost an 
hour, and when Mrs. Dawley left her 
husband it was nearly dark; but I 
could still perceive that there was a 
lightness, an elasticity in her step, as 
if her heart was eased of part of the 
heavy load it had previously to bear. 
Right glad should | have been to have 
had my hopes confirmed by the fond 
mother and devoted wife; but should 
her endeavours have failed, and his 
dark doom be fixed by his own deter- 
mination, her sorrow could not have 
been alleviated by aught I could say, 
and bitter indeed would the tale have 
been from her lips. She therefore passed 
out of the gate, wrapped up in her cloak, 
without a word being spoken: and I 
continued my walk. Up and down I 
paced for hours in measured tread, my 
sword jingling against the flag stones at 
each step, in time to an old Irish air 
that my nurse had taught me to sing 
when a boy. 

It was between twelve and one 
o'clock, when a change in the appear- 
ance of the night interfered with my 
long fit of abstraction, and induced me 
to look around. A belt of mackerel- 
backed clouds rising in the horizon 
behind me, passing through the zenith, 
and again descending to join the line 
between earth and sky, far away in the 
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distance right before me, occupied 
about a fifth of the heavens—the 
moon, two-thirds full, riding high, 
midway in its course—while the re- 
mainder of the expanse was clear, blue, 
and cloudless. This belt might have 
been thought, without any very great 
stretch of the imagination, to have been 
one continuous body, until some vio- 
lent concussion of nature had suddenly 
shivered it into countless fragments of 
varied size and form; the irregular 
edges of each mass corresponding with 
those in its immediate neighbourhood, 
and allowing the bright stars above to 
shed their rays on this world, through 
the several ramifications of the fracture. 
Where the pieces of cloud were largest, 
the moon’s light brought their forms 
into strong relief against the sky— 
silver-edged towards her beams, but 
rounding off, dark, though fleecy, in 
the opposite direction. These were 
chiefly over head—as it were the 
main body of a mighty army, or some 
huge caravan trailing its length through 
an eastern desert—while smaller flakes, 
detached from the main body, hovered 
on the flanks. A gentle air passing 
along the surface of the water broke it 
sufficiently to ripple the stream of re- 
flected light from the “ Queen of the 
night,” and give it to us at second hand, 
waving and silvery; while myriads of 
flies, “‘ brushing the wave with tiny 
wing,” made it sparkle like the trees 
in India, when gemmed with the fire- 
fly. The mullet in the river were rising 
in hundreds to these their beautiful 
prey — leaping and splashing, and 
sending back at each movement a flash 
of chastened brightness. ll else 
seemed still—the hubbub and noise of 
the town had ceased ; and the greater 
portion of its inhabitants, hushed in 
repose, were renewing their strength 
for another busy day. 

“ "Twas just such another night as 
this I left ould Ballybeg to follow your 
honour’s self, Masther Cornalius,” said 
the sentry close to me, nearly under 
the prisoner’s window—a foster-brother 
of mine, named Jeremiah Cahil, who, 
having been nurtured at the same 
breast, been my play-fellow as a child, 
my companion as a lad, and determined 
to follow my fortunes as a man, had 
enlisted in the Royal Irish a few 
months before, and been placed in my 
company by the especial favour of the 
colonel. Military discipline had for 
the instant relaxed under the influence 
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of circumstances that associated old 
times with the present, brought back 
the equality of former years, and made 
the sentry the momentary associate of 
the officer. He spoke to me of my 
father—of my excellent and dearest 
mother— of our homes— of our boyish 
days. We had much better have been 
minding the duties we were paid for, 
and bound in military honour to per- 
form. He was asking me if I could 
not get him his furlough, when I was 
next to go on leave of absence, just to 
see if the cocks had left the oak covers 
at the back of the old house, when 
something fell to the ground close to 
the building, and in its shadow; and 
a sound of two pieces of iron clinking 
together interrupted our mistimed con- 
versation. 

“ By ! "tis the man that’s to be 
hanged! Will I fire at him, sir?” cried 
Cahil, recovering his firelock, and cock- 
ing it. 

Before I could answer, away started 
Dawley like a deer, though part of hig 
fetters were round one of his ankles, 
for the salient corner of the building, 
which corresponded with the sharp 
bend in the river. Out popped my 
sergeant from behind a buttress, hal- 
bert in hand, where I suppose he had 
been looking at the moon, like his 
officer. Whoop! whack !—down went 
the sergeant like a shot, floored by a 
blow from the runaway, which would 
have almost felled an ox; and on 
bounded the latter for the parapet wall. 
My heart and soul went with him. 
Five steps and a Tipperary vault put 
his chin on a level with the top of the 
outer wall, to which he clung with his 
hands, in spite of some broken glass 
stuck in the coping mortar; and a 
second’s struggle, encumbered as, he 
was with the dangling fetter, brought 
his knee within an inch or two of the 
summit. Another moment, and our 
prisoner would have been a free and 
unscathed man. But a shot from Cahil 
interfered with his motions. The leg 
which had almost placed him @ cheval 
(or a cock-horse, for the benefit of my 
country cousins) on the wall, fell 
powerless from its horizontal position 
along side the other. At the same 
instant rose from the water a cry so 
shrill and piercing, followed by a splash 
of oars, that it was clear his escape had 
been well planned, with friends without 
to lend their assistance, and iu all pro- 
bability in his wife’s immediate presence. 
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Dawley struggled to raise his leg 
again ;— life and liberty, his beautiful 
Peggy Bawn and his children, were on 
the other side, a halter and the gallows 
within. A few inches of stone and 
mortar, which a child might have 
crossed from his place, only stood 
between his freedom and his end, 
and now seemed an insurmountable 
barrier. 

“ Over with you, Hamish!” cried a 
man from the boat. 

“ Hamish a gra—my life—my soul |” 
screamed in lrish a female voice from 
below. 

A thought like lightning glanced 
through my brain. The sergeant lay 
motionless—Cahil would sooner have 
consigned himself, body and soul, to 
perdition, than by word or thought 
injure me. None of the guard had yet 
appeared ; but in an instant they and 
the jailors would be at hand, and then 
Dawley’s doom was sealed. There 
was one way of saving the prisoner yet, 
and this, too, with the comfortable 
prospect of saving him with impunity. 
I snatched up the fallen sergeant’s hal- 
bert, the spear-head of which was not 
over sharp, and hooking the cross iron 
under the head in the waistband of his 
breeches, though at the risk of running 
the point into his back —I deserved to 
be broke for it—shoved him up to the 
top of the wall, and giving him a send, 
canted him clean over, plump into the 
river below. I never heard a grand 
crash in music half so delightful as the 
sound of his body splashing on the 
water. 

Out run the guard and the turnkeys 
in a charming state of zealous confusion, 
alarmed by the report of Cahil’s musket, 
eager to do every thing before they 
knew what was the matter; and at last, 
when the cause of the lhubbub was ascer- 
tained, too much time had been given 
to Dawley to hope for his re-capture. 
Measures, however, to that effect were 
immediately taken. Parties were sent 
out to where it was thought he might 
be concealed ; and a boat was manned 
to go down the river, in case he should 
have escaped that way. The last was 
nearest success. A few hundred yards 
below the town a cobble (or skiff), 
with two persons on board, was seen 
sculling away, right a-head, in the 
moonlight. It was pursued and nearly 
overtaken, when the man who was pull- 
ing leaped overboard and swam on 
shore. Who it was the catchpoles 
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could not say; but they were suffi- 
ciently close to see that it was a little 
fellow, not more than five feet high— 
certainly not the man they wanted. 
The screams, cries, tears, and at length 
strong convulsions, proved the other to 
be a woman—and Mrs. Dawley. They 
asked for her husband, and she pointed 
to the water, where she said he lay, 
murdered by them, and there they 
might seek him. It was only too pro- 
bable that, severely injured by the 
sentry’s shot, when he fell from the 
top of the wall into the water, he was 
unable to reach the boat, and perished 
in the river. Drag ropes and grappling 
irons were used, but the body never 
was found; for a very good reason, 
it was not there. The unfortunate 
widow was disconsolate for some time ; 
but we raised a subscription for her 
and the orphan children, which con- 
soled her wonderfully. They grew fat 
upon their grief, and soon after left 
that part of the country, much better 
dressed than when they came there — 
not, however, without thanking me for 
my goodness—the mother appearing 
in the best mourning her means would 
afford, having regained her rosy plump- 
ness, and presenting a very different 
picture from the poor emaciated crea- 
ture I had seen at Knockpleasant Lodge 
some months before. 

The sapient inhabitants of the good 
town K*** and its neighbourkood 
cudgelled their brains in vain to dis- 
cover what actually did become of the 
delinquent who had cheated them out 
of their hoped-for amusement at the 
gallows green. Some said he was not 
only drowned, but that his ghost was 
seen every Michaelmas-eve, in the 
moonlight, hopping along the gaol-wall 
with a pipe in his mouth, and stopping 
to dance “ Cover the buckle” when he 
encountered a soldier. A whisper 
ran, that two boats were on the river 
that night, and that Mrs. Dawley, in 
the rearmost, bamboozled the pursuers 
with her pil/alu, while James was car- 
ried down the river to the sea on the 
top of ebb tide in the other. The 
higher orders forgot him, and the 
lower said, while they crossed them- 
selves, ** Sure ’twas the fairies done it. 
Glory be to us all! Amin!” 


Many, many years afterwards, as I 
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stood on the jetty at New York, look- 
ing at the broad waters of the Hudson, 
the packet that was to take me to Eng- 
land lying at anchor on its bosom, a 
tall, good-looking, well-dressed man, 
somewhat advanced in life, rather lame, 
and supporting himself on a substan- 
tial hazel-stick, advanced towards me, 
and, taking off his hat, asked, in the 
broad accents of my native land, 
* Would I know one Major Cornalius 
O'Donoghue, an insign the Royal Irish 
long ago?!” 

“ James Dawley!” said I. 

He looked me full in the face, 
clasped his hands together — rushed 
forward as ifto embrace me — stopped 
—flung himself on his knees in the 
mud, and, looking up, repeated some 
words in Irish whose meaning I did 
not distinctly catch -— jumped up, and 
with the assistance of his stick, which, 
however, he sometimes flourished over 
his head, more Hibernicé, shuffled off 
at a prodigious rate to a group of per- 
sons at some distance. When a hun- 
dred yards from them, I heard him 
holla, “ Peggy—Peggy asthone. Blood 
and fury! Peggy, run; here’s the 
masther himself, every inch of him. 
My blessings on him night and morn- 
ing! Good luck to ye, Peggy! run 
and see Mr. O'Donoghue !” 

That afternoon I dined with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dawley, Peggy Bawn, a fat and 
jolly mother of thirteen children, now 
sitting at the head of her own well- 
served table, the happy wife of a richer 
man than myself. 

It appeared that Mrs. Dawley had 
planned her husband’s escape without 
his being aware of it, until she came to 
his cell, as if to bid him a last farewell, 
but in reality to provide him with im- 
plements for cutting his fetters and the 
window-bars. Until within a few 
hours of his expected end, therefore, 
he was determined to carry the names 
of the murderers with him: they were 
his own father and brother. 

“ What did Mr. Stowel say ?” asked 
James. 

“ When they were dragging the river 
for your body, he said that it was use- 
less,--as a man born to be hanged 
could never be drowned !” 

“ That’s true!” said James. “ Help 
yourself to another tumbler, sir; its 
the raal thing !”’ 
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Tue best and most conclusive thing 
that can be said about this work is, 
that it has “created a sensation.” 
There is a period in the life of litera- 
ture, as well as in the life of the indivi- 
dual man, when a “ new sensation” is 
a sort of wonder, or God-send, or at 
least something to be thankful for; 
and in this belief we affirm that a very 
large class of readers have reason to be 
grateful to the author of Rookwood. 
He has startled the lazy lords of criti- 
cism into an attempt to “ shew cause 
why.” Some of these attempts have, 
it is true, been ridiculous enough. 
With such we shall not meddle; but 
when we say that the Spectator, the 
Atlas,and the Examiner have bestowed 
considerable attention on Rookwood, 
we may be permitted to add, that 
Mr. Ainsworth has produced a ro- 
mance of no ordinary kind. The Lite- 
rury Gazette and the Atheneum have 
also put forth their opinions of the 
work. But forasmuch as the Literary 
Gazette was feeble, and the Atheneum 
flippant on the subject, we should not 
have mentioned them, were it not that, 
as these publications must be sup- 
ported by readers of some class, they 
cannot be wholly without influence. 
To say that the Literary Gazette is 
feeble, is certainly not being very ori- 
ginal: it should be called the Lauda- 
tory instead of the Literary Gazette. 
With it “ all is fish that comes to net.” 
Not “a man about town” having any 
claims to consideration in society, 
whether as a giver of dinners or a 
“ brilliant diner out,” can produce a 
work in which the searching glance of 
the E. L. G. will not discover the 
“mark meritorious.” Every spring 
the blossoms. of bright promise are 
pointed out by this great cultivator ; 
yet, alas! but little fruit is forthcom- 
ing. Robert Montgomery, we remem- 
ber, was to have proved a Milton! 
He, poor devil! fell by his Woman, 
whom he called the Angel of Life, but 
who proved to him the Angel of death. 
Well, he may comfort himself with the 
thought, that he is not the first who 
has suffered by the sex. Then again 
—but we have something better on 
hand than the pointing out the false 
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prophecies of the Literary Gazette. 
“All its swans are crows,” or nearly 
so; so that its praise, much like se//- 
praise, is “ no recommendation.” As 
regards the Atheneum, we may say 
that, though not so indiscriminate in 
its praise, it is often indiscreet both in 
praise and censure; and it not unfre- 
quently assumes a tone of mingled au- 
thority and levity to which neither its 
rank nor wit entitle it. It is a sober, 
sensible work, and never so serious in 
its effects as when it attempts to be 
either grand or funny: on such occa- 
sions it inspires neither fear nor fa- 
cetiousness, but merely that sort of 
feeling best expressed by the ejacula- 
tion —* Pooh !” 

The writers in the Examiner, in the 
Spectator, and in the Alas, are men of 
a different quality. In a spirit of ear- 
nestness and truth-loving inquiry they 
approach their task of criticism ; and, 
whatever their decision, they shew a 
reason “ for the faith that is in them ;” 
and even in their severity they for the 
most part inspire respect for their 
opinions, and even confidence in their 
judgment. In the particular matter of 
Rookwood, we cannot say that the 
editor of the Examiner does inspire 
this confidence; indeed he seems, as 
regards the work in question, to have 
no confidence in himself; for, after 
stating his objections to the book, his 
great dislike to the matter and style of 
the work, he concludes by a faltering 
admission, that it is but just to say that 
many competent judges have expressed 
themselves very differently, and that 
Rookwood has been highly praised by 
one author in particular, who has him- 
selfachieved great eminence as a writer 
of fiction. Who this writer is we are 
not told. 

The Spectator and the Atlas have 
both entered more into the spirit of the 
work than the critic just mentioned, 
especially the Atlas. ‘The writer in 
this latter journal says, with perfect 
truth, that however romantic (or im- 
probable) a story may be, yet having 
first established that a work belongs to 
the romantic class, properly so called, 
a critic has no right to quarrel with the 
author’s choice of a subject ; or, in other 
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words, with his “ story.” If people 
take up a “ romance,” they have no 
cause for complaint, but we must 
think for self-gratulation, should it turn 
out any thing but what the “ knife and 
fork” school call a “¢ fashionable” novel, 
or what Mr. E. L. Bulwer thinks fit to 
denominate a ‘ philosophical” novel. 
The fashion of the “ knife-and-forkers,” 
and the philosophy of Mr. Bulwer, will, 
on inquiry, be found quite as far from 
truth or probability as the wildest fic- 
tions of romance, whether contained 
in Rookwood or elsewhere. 

We are not sure that we should have 
mentioned the name of Mr. Bulwer on 
the present occasion, had not the editor 
of the Examiner and the critic in the 
Spectator both instituted a comparison 
between the “ flash” scenes in Rook- 
wood and those in Paul Clifford,—the 
former giving the preference to Bul- 
wer, the latter decidedly, and we think 
justly, declaring, that ‘* there is more of 
reality about the low scenes of Rook- 
wood than there is in those of Paul 
Clifford.” The fact is simply this, 
that with Mr. Ainsworth all is natural, 
free, and joyous; with Mr. Bulwer all 
is forced, constrained, and cold. Ains- 
worth is always thinking of— or rather 
with—his hero; Bulwer is always 
thinking of himself. Bulwer’s slang 
has been culled and arranged with the 
greatest assiduity, but we are un- 
moved, 


‘* For soul is wanting there.” 


The cant phrases used by Ainsworth 
may, for any thing we know, have cost 
him as much labour in the selection as 
his celebrated namesake bestowed on 
the well-known magazine of words ; 
but, be this as it may, when reading 
his flash scenes you think nothing 
about the phrase-lexicon; so far from 
this, you are absolutely bored by the 
foot-notes of explanation. Full of the 
spirit of the scene so vividly described, 
you catch the import of a word or 
phrase, however strange, by a sort of 
intuitive consciousness that you are 
“ up, down, and fly” to the songster’s 
meaning. This we take to be the 
triumph of such descriptions. Having 
mentioned Bulwer in the way of com- 
parison, we will, before entering on the 
story of Rookwood, just advert to two 
points on which we think the author of 
Pelham suffers by being compared 
with his new aud formidable rival. 
These two points are as regards the 
VOL, IX. NO. LIV. 
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matters of preface and dedication. 
Many months ago we took occasion to 
say—and we remember with equal 
satisfaction the particular writers who 
agreed and who disagreed with us in 
that opinion—we took occasion to say, 
that if the soul and heart of the man, as 
distinguished from the author, shone 
forth any where in the course of his 
work, it was in his preface or dedica- 
tion. Read but these, and there “ is 
no mistake, and there can be no mis- 
take,” as to whether you have to do 
with a man ora puppy. Just peruse 
the prefaces and dedications of Bulwer. 
Are they not, both the one and the 
other, bloated with vanity, meanness, 
an ostentatious exaltation of self, and a 
despicable depreciation of others? Un- 
questionably they are. How different 
the author of Rookwood in this respect ! 
The delicate beauty of his dedication 
we shall not disturb by transplanting it, 
but shall merely say, that those who 
wish for a gratifying contrast to the 
gross and vulgar parade of Bulwer’s 
address to a relative, have only to look 
to the second page of Rookwood. And 
most wisely has the author avoided pre- 
face altogether. Even to those who 
‘love to hear themselves converse,” 
one would think that three volumes 
might give “ ample room and verge 
enough” for such a purpose. What 
need has a man to extend himself at 
length through a preface? His work 
is either good or bad. Ifthe former, 
it needs no preface ; if the latter, it 
cannot profit by one. And even were 
there a possibility of its so profiting, 
the probability is exceedingly remote ; 
for the generality of readers, well 
aware that such preliminary pages are 
for the most part devoted to propi- 
tiatory or self-laudatory phrases, “ all 


about” the author's sweet self, very 
rarely look through them at all. And 
they are wise in so not doing. Now 


to ** our tale.” 

The story of Rookwood is a legend of 
enchaining interest. But the author 
shall here speak for himself. After 
having described the ‘* baronial hall” 
and its “ thereabouts,” he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘* From the house to its inhabitants, 
the transition is natural. Besides the 
connexion between them, there were 
many points of resemblance, many family 
features in common; the same original 
grandeur, the same character of romance, 
the same fanciful display. Nor were the 
3B 
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Secret passages, peculiar to the one, 
wanting to the history of the other: 
both had their mysteries. One blot there 
was in the otherwise proud escutcheon 
of the Rookwoods, that dimmed its splen- 
dour, and made pale its pretensions: 
their sun was eclipsed in blood from its 
rising to its meridian ; and so it seemed 
would be its setting. This foul reproach 
attached to all the race ; none escaped it. 
Traditional rumours were handed down 
from father to son, throughout the county, 
and, like all other rumours, had taken to 
themselves wings and flown abroad : 
their crimes became a by-word. How 
was it they escaped punishment ? ? How 
came they to evade the hand of justice ? ? 
Proof was ever wanting — justice ever 
baffled. They were a stern and stiff- 
necked people, of indomitable pride and 
unconquerable resolution, with, for the 
most part, force of character sufficient to 
enable them to breast difficulties and 
dangers that would have overwhelmed 
ordinary individuals. No quality is so 
advantageous to its possessor as firmness 
—every obstacle will yield to it; and 
the determined energy of the Rookw oods 
bore them harmless through a sea of 
troubles. Besides, they had taken their 
measures properly. ‘They were wealthy ; 

lavish even to profusion — and ¢g gold will 
do much, if skilfully administered ; yet, 
despite of all this, a dark, ominous cloud 
settled over their house, and men won- 
dered when the vengeance of Heaven, so 
long delayed, would fall and consume it. 

** Possessed of considerable landed 
property, once extending over nearly 
half a county, the family increased in 
power and importance for an uninter- 
rupted series of years, until the out- 
break of that intestine discord which 
ended in the Civil Wars, when the 
espousal of the Royalist party, with 
sword and substance, by Sir Ralph 
Rookwood, the then lord of the mansion, 
(a dissolute, depraved personage, who, 
however, had been made a Knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles I.) 
ended in his own destruction at Naseby, 
and the wreck of much of his property ; 
a loss which the gratitude of Charles LI., 
on his restoration, did not fail to make 
good to Sir Ralph’s youthful heir.” 

This young heir, Sir Reginald, has a 
claim on the attention of Charles IIL., 
not only for having attended him in 
his exile, but also for the possession of 
those qualities peculiar to the young 
royalists at the period of the restora- 
tion. He is as dissipated as the best 
or worst of them ; and he at length 
subsides into matrimony, making but a 
so-so instance of a “ reformed rake 
being the best husband.” His wife is 
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every way worthy of happiness, and 
every way wretched. Her brother re- 
turns from the wars, witnesses her de- 
jection, expostulates with Sir Reginald, 
and is laughed at; then fights with the 
said Sir Reginald, and is slain. Then 
ensues a scene between the yet unap- 
peased knight and his wife. She dis- 
covers the death of her brother, ~ 
thus addresses her “ reluctant lord :’ 


** « Stay,’ cried she, exerting her feeble 
strength to retain him, and becoming 
white as ashes; ‘ stay, thou thing of 
blood! thou cruel and perjured one! 
abide, and hearme. Me thou hast killed, 
I feel, with thy unkindness. I have 
striven against it, but it would not avail. 
Iam sinking fast—dying. I, who loved 
thee, only thee ; yea, one beside—my 
brother, and thou hast slain him. Th 
hands are dripping in bis blood, and I 
have kissed them, have clasped them! 
And now,’ continued she, with an energy 
that shook Sir Reginald, ‘1 hate thee— 
1 abhor thee-——I renounce thee—for 
ever! May my dying words ring in 
thine ears on thy death-bed, for that 
hour will come. Thou canst not shun 
that. Then think of him! think of me!’ 

“«« Away!’ interrupted Sir Reginald, 
endeavouring to shake her off. 

‘«*T will not away! I will cling to 
thee—I will curse thee! My unborn 
child shall live to curse thee— to requite 
thee—to visit my wrongs on thee and 
thine. Weak as I am, thou shalt not 
cast me off. Thou shalt learn to fear 
even me.’ 

“««T fear nothing living, much less a 
frantic woman. 

««« Fear the dead, then,’ 

“* Hence! or by the God above us—’ 

“«* Never!’ 

‘** There was a struggle —a blow —and 
the wretched lady sank, shrieking, upon 
the floor. Convulsions seized her; a 
mother's pains succeeded fierce and fast. 
She spoke no more, but died within the 
hour, giving birth to a female child.” 


Eleanor Rookwood lives to fulfil her 
mother’s words. Doted on by her 
father, she marries in defiance of his 
will, eloping with the humblest of her 
suitors. Sir Reginald marries again ; 
his wife dies of vexation. Another 
wife succeeds, but, being a flirt, is 
speedily removed. These successive 
exits make the name of Rookwood 
rather odious ; and Sir Reginald retires 
from public life, but mixes in secret 
intrigues — goes to St. Germains to 
James II., and only returns to Rook- 
wood that he may sleep with bis “ bu- 
ried ancestry. 
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Two children survive him,-—— his 
daughter Eleanor and his second son 
by his third wife, Sir Piers Rookwood, 
whose elder brother had fallen in battle 
during the life-time of Sir Reginald. 
As it is with the wife (or wives) and 
children of Sir Piers that the romance 
has to do, we will describe him in the 
author’s words :-— 


“ A very different character, in many 
respects, to his father and brother, hold- 
ing in supreme contempt courts and 
courtiers, party warfare, political in- 
trigue, and all the subtleties of jesuitical 
diplomacy ; neither having any inordi- 
nate relish for camps or campaigns ; he 
(Piers) yet displayed in early life one 
family propensity, viz. unremitting devo- 
tion to the sex ; and if he rejoiced not in 
a like uxorial latitude, yet were his mis. 
tresses manifold. Subsequently he allie.l 
himself to Maude, only daughter of Sir 
Thomas D’Aubeney, the last of a line as 
proud and intolerant as his own. The 
tables were then turned; Lady Rookwood 
usurped sovereign sway over her lord, 
and Sir Piers, a cipher in his own house, 
scarce master of himself, much less of 
his dame, endured an existence so infi- 
nitely miserable, that he was often heard 
to regret, in his cups, that he had not 
inherited, with the estate of his fore- 
fathers, the family secret of shaking off 
the matrimonial yoke, when found to 
press too hardly. 

** At the onset Sir Piers struggled 
hard to burst his bondage, but in vain ; 
he was fast fettered, and only bruised 
himself against the bars of his prison- 
house. Abandoning all further effort at 
emancipation, he gave himself up to the 
usual resource of a weak mind—de- 
bauchery ; he drank so deeply to drown 
his cares, that in the end his hale consti- 
tution yielded to his excesses. Sir Piers 
was a good-humoured man in the main ; 
he had little of the old Rookwood leaven 
about him, and had been liked by his 
associates ; but of late his temper became 
soured, and his friends deserted him ; 
for between his domestic annoyances, 
remorseful feelings, and the inroads 
already made upon his health by constant 
inebriety, he grew so desperate and in- 
sane in his revels, and committed such 
fearful extravagancies, that even his boon 
companions shrank from his orgies. 
Fearful were the scenes between him 
and Lady Rookwood upon these occa- 
sions—appalling to the witnesses, dread- 
ful to themselves; and it was perhaps 
their frequent recurrence that, more than 
any thing else, banished all decent so- 
ciety from Rookwood.” 


In this way of introducing the reader 
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to the character and corse of Sir Piers, 
we have not followed the author's train 
of narrative. His story opens, it is 
true, at the period of Sir Piers’s death ; 
but we are first introduced to Peter 
Bradley, and to his son-in-law, Luke 
Bradley, known as an illegitimate son 
of the deceased baronet by Susan 
Bradley, a girl of great beauty, who 
had died young. Peter and Luke are 
in the family vault, conversing fitly 
enough of the dead, and counteracting 
the vapours by copious appeals to 
some spirituous liquor, the name of 
which is not mentioned. Though no- 
thing clear is stated in this conversa- 
tion by the elder Bradley, enough is 
elicited by Luke (a fine fiery young 
fellow, with a strong spice of the devil 
in his composition) to convince him 
that his mother Susan Bradley was ac- 
tually married to Sir Piers, and in all 
probability murdered by him. The 
youth, who has hitherto lived a perse- 
cuted outcast, is resolved to assert his 
right to the inheritance, and at all events 
have a fight for it. He quits the vault in 
this determination, and involuntarily 
becomes mixed up with a poaching 
affray, in which he does great execu- 
tion on a bloodhound and a game- 
keeper; after which we meet him ina 
scene with Lady Rookwood. The 
lady is in a large old chamber, engaged 
in cursing the memory of her recently 
departed lord on general grounds, but 
more especially on account of having 
just found among his papers a certificate 
of his marriage with Susan Bradley, 
and a miniature of the said Susan pretty 
enough to put any woman in a passicn. 
Now we will make way for the author, 
who is about to introduce Luke Bradley 
to Lady Rookwood and to the reader. 


‘* Lady Rookwood scornfully scruti- 
nised the features for a few moments, 
and then unfolded the paper, at the sight 
of which she started, and turned pale. 
‘ Thank God,’ she cried, ‘ this is in my 
possession ; while 1 hold this, we are 
safe. Were it not better to destroy this 
evidence at once ?—No, no, not now—it 
shall not part from me. I will abide 
Ranulph’s return.’ Placing the marriage 
certificate, for such it was, within her 
breast, and laying the miniature upon the 
table, she next proceeded, deliberately, 
to arrange the disordered contents of the 
box. She then stooped to pick up the 
crumpled letter, and, after curefully ad- 


justing its creases, returned once more 


to its perusal. 
** All outward traces of emotion had 
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ere this become so subdued in Lady 
Rookwood, that although she had only a 
few moments previously exhibited the 
extremity of passionate indignation, she 
now, apparently without effort, resumed 
entire composure, and might have been 
supposed to be engaged in a matter of 
little interest to herself. It was a dread 
calm, which they who knew her would 
have trembled to behold. ‘ From this 
letter I gather,’ exclaimed she, ‘ that 
their wretched offspring knows not of 
his fortune. That is well—there is no 
channel whence he can derive informa- 
tion, and my first care shall be to prevent 
his paiateg any clue to the secret of his 
birth. Iam directed to provide for him 
—ha, ha! I will provide—a grave. 
There will 1 bury him and his secret. 
My son’s sec urity and my own revenge 
demand it. I must choose surer hands 
—the work must not be half done, as 
heretofore. And now, I bethink me, he 
is in the neighbourhood, connected with 
a gang of poachers—'tis well.’ Even as 
she spoke, a knock at the chamber door 
broke upon her meditations. ‘ Agnes, 
is it you?’ demanded Lady Rookwood. 

‘Thus summoned, the old attendant 
entered the room. 

““* Why are my orders disobeyed ”’ 
asked the’ lady, in a severe tone of voice. 
‘ Did I not say, when you delivered me 
this package from Mr. Coates, which he 
himself wished to present, 1 would be 
undisturbed 

“* You did, my lady, but—’ 

“* Well,’ said Lady Rookwood, some- 
w hat more ‘mildly, perceiving, from Ag- 
nes’ manner, that she had something of 
importance to communicate, ‘ what is it 
brings thee hither now ? 

“* Sorry am I,’ exclaimed Agnes, 
right sorry, to disturb your ladyship, 
but—but—’ 

** * But what?’ 

“*Tcould not help it, my lady—he 
would have me come. He said he was 
resolved to see your ladyship, whether I 
would or not.’ 

“** Would see me—ha!—is it so! I 
guess his errand, and its object; he has 
some suspicion. No, that cannot be— 
he would not dare to tamper with these 
seals. I will not see him.’ 

“«« But he swears, my lady, that he 
will not leave the house without seeing 
you. He would have forced his way into 
your presence, if I] had not consented to 
announce him.’ 
** *« Insolent !’ 


‘ 


exclaimed Lady Rook- 
wood, with a glance of indignation ; 
* force his way! Admit him. 1 promise 
you he shall not display an equal anxie ty 
to repeat the visit. ‘Tell Mr. Coates I 
will see him.’ 

** Mr. Coates ! 


Bless you, my lady, 
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it’s not he; he’d never have intruded 
upon you unask’d, depend upon it. No; 
he knows too well what he’s about to do 
such athing. This is—’ 

“<«Who? 

«Luke Bradley—your ladyship knows 
who I mean.’ 

*« * He here—now?’ 

«« Yes, my lady ; and looking so fierce 
and strange, T was quite frightened to see 
him. He looked so like his—his—’ 

‘** His father, thou would’st say— 
speak out.’ 

“« «No, my lady, his grandfather—old 
Sir Reginald ; he’s the very image of him. 
But had not your ladyship better ring 
the alarm bell? And when he comes in, 
I'll run and fetch the serv ants — he’s 
dangerous, I’m sure.’ 

** « Dangerous—how ? 
of him. He will see me, you say ?” 

«Ay, will,’ exclaimed Luke, as he 
threw ope n the door, and shut it forcibly 
after him, striding towards Lady Rook- 
wood, ‘ nor abide longer delay. 

«It was an instant or two ere Lady 
Rookwood, thus taken by surprise, could 
command speech. She fixed her eyes 
with a look of keen and angry inquiry 
upon the bold intruder, who, nothing 
daunted, confronted her gaze with one as 
stern and steadfast asher own. Luke was 
pale, even to ghastliness. 

«« «Who are you, and what seek you?’ 
exclaimed Lady Rookwood, after a brief 
pause ; and, in spite of herself, her voice 
sounded tremulously. ‘ What would you 
have with me, that you venture to appear 
before me at this season, and in this 
fashion ?” 

«**T might have chosen a fitter oppor- 
tunity,’ returned Luke, ‘ were it needed. 
My business will not brook delay — you 
must be pleased to overlook this intru- 
sion on your privacy, at a season of sorrow 
like the present. As to the fashion of my 
visit, you must be content to excuse thut 
—I cannot help myself—I may amend 
hereafter. Who I am, you are able, | 
doubt not, to surmise. What I seek, 
you shall hear, when this old woman has 
left the room; unless you would have a 
witness to a declaration that concerns you 


as nearly as myself,’ 
* “* * * 


I have no fears 


‘* Luke felt some wavering in his reso- 
lution when he found himself alone with 
the lady, whose calm, collected, yet 
haughty demeanour, as she resumed her 
seat, prepared for his communication, 
could not fail to inspire him with a 
certain degree of awe. Not unconscious 
= advants age, nor slow to profit by it, 

Lady Re sokwood remained pe rfectly si- 
lent, with her eyes steadily and scruti- 
nisingly fixed upon his face, while his 
embarrassment momentarily increased. 
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Summoning at length courage sufficient 
to address her, and ashamed of his want 
of nerve, he . broke forth — 

«When I entered this room, you 
asked my name and object. As to the 
first, | answer to the same designation as 
your ladyship. I have long borne my 
mother’s name —I now claim my father’s. 
My object is the restitution of my rights.’ 

*«*So, it is as I suspected,’ thought 
Lady Rookwood, involuntarily casting 
her large eyes down. ‘ Do I hear you 
rightly” exclaimed she, aloud—‘ your 
name is r 

‘«« Sir Luke Rookwood. As my father’s 
elder born; by right of his right to that 
title,’ 

“‘ If a glance could have slain him, 
Luke had fallen lifeless at the lady’s feet. 
With a smile of ineffable disdain, she said, 
‘I know not why I tolerate this insolent 
assumption of my son’s dignity—even 
for an instant. This defamation of my 
husband’s name from thy lips to me — 

‘* * Defamation of him in my lips, and 
to you!’ interrupted Luke, scornfully. 

*** Peace!’ cried Lady Rookwood ; 
‘1 would learn how far thy audacity 
will carry thee. The name you bear is 
Bradley ?’ 

‘‘*In ignorance I did so,’ replied 
Luke. ‘1 am the sop of her whose 
maiden name is Bradley. She was—’ 

** ©’Tis false—I will not hear it—she 
was not,’ cried Lady Rookwood, her 
vehemence getting the master of her 
prudence. 

“« * Yourladyship anticipates my mean- 
ing,’ returned Luke. ‘ This is a house 
of mourning. He who lies a breathless 
corpse within its walls, your husband, 
was my father.’ 

“ « That may be true.’ 

‘« «My mother was his wife.’ 

** «Thou liest —she his wife !’ 

‘* « His wedded wife.’ 

‘« « His mistress—his minion, if thou 
wilt; nought else. Thou frantic fool, 
who has juggled thee with a tale like 
this? Wife! A low-born jade his wife 
—Sir Piers Rookwood’s wife! Ha, ha! 





thy fellow-hinds would jeer thee out of 


this preposterous notion. Is it new to 
thee that a village wench, who lends her- 
self to shame, should be beguiled by such 
pretences? That she was so duped, I 
doubt not. But it is too late now to 
complain ; and I would counsel thee not 
to repeat thine idle boast. It will serve 
no other purpose, trust me, than to blazon 
forth thy own, thy mother’s dishonour.’ 

- ‘ Dishonour !’ furiously reiterated 
Luke. ‘ My mother’s fame is as free 
from dishonour as your own. Injured 


she was;—her reputation, which was 
without blemish and without spot, hath 
and traduced ; 


been tarnished but it 
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shall, ere long, be made clear in the light 
of day; nor she, nor her offspring, be a 
byw ord amongst men. Hear me, Lady 
Rookwood ; | assert that Susan Bradley 

was the first lady of Sir Piers—that I, 
her child, am first in the inheritance ; 
nay, am sole heir to her husband’s estates 
and to his titles, to the exclusion of your 
son. Ponder upon that intelligence — 
it is a truth—a truth I can establish, for 
I have proofs—such proofs as will con- 
found you and your arts, were they dark 
and subtle as witchcraft. I will burst 
your spells. Men say they fear you, as 
a thing of ill. I fear you not; it is your 
turn to blanch. There have ‘been days 
when the Rookwoods held their dames 
in subjection. Discern you nought of 
that in me? Is there nothing of the 
Rookwood about me ?’ 

** As Lady Rookwood gazed at him, 
her heart acknowledged the truth of his 
assertion. Passion prevented her speech. 
She looked a scornful negative, and mo- 
tioned Luke to depart.” 


We have omitted all mention about 
the “ hand” and the “ ring” in this 
scene, as also of the falling of the 
coffin in the vault ; because, to say the 
truth, we do not like the incident. 
Luke drags her ladyship to the room in 
which the body of Sir Piers is lying in 
state, and there finds that another 
mourner has the start of him. This is 
Ranulph Rookwood, the son of Sir 
Piers and the surviving lady. This 
first meeting of the brothers is thus 
graphically given :—— 


‘The entrance of Luke and his un- 
willing companion had been abrupt. 
The transition from darkness to the glare 
of light was almost blinding ; and they 
had adv anced far into the room ere Lady 
Rookwood perceived a man, whom she 
took to be one of the mutes, leaning over 
the bier before her. The coffin-lid was 
entirely removed, and the person, whose 
back was towards them, appeared to be 
wrapt in mournful contemplation of the 
sad spectacle within. Suddenly burst- 
ing from Luke’s hold, Lady Rookwood 
rushed forwards with a scream, and 
touched the man’s shoulder. He started 
at the summons, and disclosed the fea- 
tures of her son ! 

** Rapidly as her own act Luke fol- 
lowed. He levelled the pistol at her 
head, but his hand dropped to his side 
as he encountered the glance of Ranulph. 
All three seemed paralysed by surprise. 
Ranulph, in astonishment, extended his 
arm to his mother, who, placing one arm 
over his shoulder, pointed with the other to 
Luke. The latter stared sternly and in- 
quiringly at both. Yet none spake.” 
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. * * » 


“ With that quickness of perception 
which at once supplies information on 
such an emergency, Luke instantly con- 
jectured who was before him. Startled 
as he was, he yet retained his composure, 
abiding the result with his arms folded 
upon his brexst. 

“* «Seize him !’ cried Lady Rookwood, 
so soon as she could command her speech. 

«« «He rushes on his death, if he but 
stir,’ exclaimed Luke, pointing his pis- 
tol; ‘and you, his mother, shall answer 
for his life. He is unarmed —he cannot 
cope with me.’ 

*« Bethink you where you are, vil- 
lain?’ cried Ranulph ; ‘ you are entrap- 
ped in your own toils. Submit yourself 
to our mercy —resistance is vain, and 
will not secure your safety, while it 
will aggravate your offence. Surrender 
yourself Fe 

** * Never,’ answered Luke: ‘ know 
you whom you ask to yield ” 

«« « How should 1? answered Ranulph. 

*« ¢ By that instinct which tells me who 
you are. Ask her —she can inform you, 
if she will.’ 

«*« A villain! an impostor!’ returned 
Lady Rookwood. ‘ Parley not with 
him—seize him, at all hazards! his life 
is our life. He isa robber, a murderer, 
who has assailed my life.’ 

«« « Beware,’ cried Luke to Ranulph, 
who was preparing to obey his mother’s 
commands ; ‘I am no impostor —no 
robber—no murderer: my soul is free 
from stain of guilt like that, though I 
have many offences to answer for. Do 
not thou make me a fratricide.’ 

“« « Fratricide !’ echoed Ranulph, re- 
coiling. 

“ « Ay, fratricide, in our dead father’s 
presence.’ 

***Heed him not,’ ejaculated Lady 
Rookwood. ‘ It is false—he dares not 
harm thee for his soul: I will call as- 
sistance.’ 

««« Hold, mother!’ exclaimed Ranulph, 
detaining Lady Rookwood; ‘ this man 
may be what he represents himself. Be- 
fore we proceed to extremities I would 
question him. I would not have men- 
tioned it in your hearing, could it have 
been avoided, but my father had a son.’ 

** Lady Rookwood frowned. She 
would have checked him, but Luke 





rejoined — 
*** You have spoken the truth —he 
had a son: I am he—I 7 





“ « Be silent, I command you!’ voci- 
ferated Lady Rookwood. 

*« «Silent !’ cried Luke, in a loud 
voice ; ‘ Why should I be silent at your 
bidding? at yours, who regard no laws, 
human or divine ! who pursue your own 
fell purposes, without fear of God or 
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man! Waste not your frowns on me — 
I heed them not. Death! do you think 
I am like a tame hound, to be cowed to 
silence? I will speak! Ranulph Rook. 
wood, the name you bear is mine, and 
by a right as good as is your own. From 
his loins who lies a corpse before us I 
sprang. No brand of shame is on m 
birth. I am his son—his lawfully be- 
goitten—his first-born—your brother — 
your elder brother. To ne pertains all 
you now call your own. Nay, glance not 
at me so. Threaten me not. Hear me. 
I say not this to taunt you ; I assert no 
falsehood: I avouch the truth. You bade 
me think within whose presence I stood ; 
bring that thought home to yourself, for 
by that awful form I swear —I would 
call the dead to witness the oath. Ha! 
do you heed me now?’ continued Luke, 
observing the shuddering effect which 
this last appeal produced on Ranulph. 
‘ Yes,’ cried he, rushing towards the 
bier, ‘ here lies he within his coffin, cold 
and dead, who through life deserted me. 
What, if he could arise and speak for 
me? What, if the light of life could 
animate those senseless orbs? I cannot 
look upon those features, still and stern, 
without fear and trembling. What if, 
even as they are, the spirit of existence 
should return, and he could speak for 
me? Then might the living tremble at 
the tale he could tell. Hearme! By 
this body, my father’s body, I swear 
that I am his son— his legitimate — his 
first-born; and though to me he hath 
never been what to a son a father should 
be; though I have never known his 
smile, never felt his caresses, never re- 
ceived his blessing,— yet now be all for- 
given, all forgotten.’ And he cast him- 
self, with frantic violence, upon the 
coffin.” 


Ranulph Rookwood is a gentle 
youth, with a lively sense of justice. 
He has most unexpectedly returned 
from abroad, having received a super- 
natural summons from his father’s 
shade on the evening of his death. He 
is not disposed to deal harshly with 
Luke; nay, from some angry expres- 
sions which had fallen from Sir Piers, 
when objecting to his (Ranulph’s) 
marriage with Eleanor Mowbray, a 
lady with whom we shall presently 
become acquainted, the young heir- 
apparent is much inclined to credit 
Luke’s story. A scene somewhat revolt- 
ing, into which the author is led by the 
hand above alluded to, mutually exas- 
perates the brothers. However, they 
are inclined to part friends, when Luke 
unexpectedly finds himself pinioned 
by a couple of farmers and an attor- 
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ney, Whom Lady Rookwood had con- 
trived to apprise of her wisbes. Still, 
Ranulph is provokingly honest in his 
designs, to the great disgust of Lady 
Rookwood. Thus much of her point, 
however, she contrives to carry: Luke 
is to be imprisoned for the night, and 
the further consideration of his case 
postponed ti!l the funeral of Sir Piers, 
which is, in compliance with a family 
custom, to take place at the “* witching 
hour,” shall be accomplished. Luke 
is accordingly locked up, and a guard 
set over the entrance to hisroom. The 
funeral takes place as fixed upon; and, 
after Sir Piers has been laid to rest, 


** Ranulph remained for some time in 
the extremity of sorrow. When he in 
part recovered, the crowd had dispersed, 
and few persons were remaining within 
the church; yet near him stood three 
apparent loiterers. They advanced to- 
wards him. An exclamation of surprise 
and joy burst from his lips. 

‘* « Eleanor !’ 

«© « Ranulph !’ 

“Ts it possible! 
hold you, Eleanor?’ 

‘No other word was spoken: they 
rushed into each other’s arms. Oh! sad, 
sad is the lover’s parting—no pang so 
keen ; but if life hath a joy more exqui- 
site than others, if felicity hath one drop 
more racy than the rest in her honied 
cup, it is the gust of happiness which 
the lover enjoys in such a union as the 
present. To say that he was as one 
raised from the depths of misery by 
some angel comforter, were a feeble 
comparison of the transport of Ranulph. 
To paint the thrilling delight of Eleanor 
—the trembling tenderness—the fond 
abandonment, which vanquished all her 
maiden scruples, would be impossible. 
Reluctantly yielding — fearing, yet com- 
plying, her lips were sealed in one long, 
loving, holy kiss, the sanctifying pledge 
of their tried affection.” 


Do I indeed be- 


This Eleanor Mowbray is a cousin 
of young Ranulph, being no other 
than the daughter of that Eleanor who, 
as we have already mentioned, avenged 
so bitterly on Sir Reginald the wrongs 
of his wretched wife. MRanulph is not 
very easy when the Mowbrays salute 
him as Sir Ranulph; and it requires 
not his apparent embarrassment to con- 
tract the haughty Mrs. Mowbray’s 
brow with cold reserve; for she is a 
Rookwood to the back-bone, if we 
may be pardoned the expression, when 
speaking ofa lady. However, Ranulph 


is a lover; and, when 
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‘* Heart with heart in concert beats, 
And the lover is beloved,” 


the old folks may frown as much as 
they think wholesome. 

All this while Luke has been left to 
his reflections. These are at length 
disturbed by some gentlemen playing 
at the game of * hole in the wall,” i.e. 
trying to effect an entrance, as they 
were professionally entitled to do, all 
the family being “ at church,” with 
the exception of Lady Rookwood, and 
the two or three persons set to watch 
Luke. The thieves carry on a learned 
conversation, overheard, however, by 
Luke, who in bis wayward life has 
formed their personal acquaintance, 
and knows well that they “ mean mis- 
chief.” Ee calls to his keepers, who 
are outside the door, to open it, as 
there are thieves in the house. They 
laugh at him; he bursts the door, 
seizes the pistols from the attorney, and 
arrives in Lady Rookwood’s room just 
as she is screaming for the mercy of 
Dick Turpin, whom the late Sir Piers, 
like a true toper, had invited to his 
house simply because he told a good 
story, sung a good song, and took a 
bold leap, under the designation of 
Jack Palmer. Luke protects the lady 
most effectually ; she endeavours to 
betray him; but Dick isa good fellow 
in his way, and, liking Luke, won’t 
sell him. Au reste, having already 
snatched and secured the invaluable 
certificate establishing Luke’s legiti- 
macy, he knows he has a sure bargain 
with one party or the other. The bur- 
glars are now forced to decamp with 
but a portion of their expected booty ; 
and Luke departs, throwing his lialf- 
legitimatised leg over Rook, his late 
father’s favourite hunter. He calls on 
Peter Bradley, and, giving him a lift, 
rides off to join the gipsy camp, where 
he had so long found a refuge, and 
where was a little girl of great beauty, 
named Sybil, most anxiously awaiting 
him. We are in a deuce ofa hurry to 
get there ; yet must we linger one mo- 
ment over the following delicious touch 
of the author’s skill in landscape 
painting :— 

“Tt was a rich agricultural district, 
with little of the picturesque, but having 
much of true English endearing beauty 
and loveliness to recommend it. Such a 
quiet, pleasing landscape, in short, as 
one views at such a season of the year, 
from every eminence in every midland 
county of our merry isle. The picture 
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was made up chiefly of a tract of land, 
as we have just described, filled with 
corn ripe for the sickle, or studded with 
sheaves of the same golden produce, en- 
livened with green meadows, so deeply 
luxuriant as to claim the scythe for the 
second time ; each divided from the other 
by thick hedge-rows, the uniformity of 
which were broken ever and anon by 
some towering elm or wide -branching 
oak. Many old farm-houses, with their 
broad barns and crowd of haystacks 
(forming little villages in themselves), 

ornamented the landscape at different 
points, and by their substantial look gave 
evidence of the fertility of the soil, vand 
of the thriving condition of its inhabit- 
ants. Some three miles distant might 
be seen the scattered hamlet of Rook- 
wood ; the dark russet thatch ofits houses 

scarce perceptibleamongst the embrowned 
foliage of the surrounding timber. The 
site of the village was, however, pointed 
out by the square tower of the antique 
church, which crested the summit of the 
adjoining hill; and although the hall 
was entirely hidden from view, Luke 
readily traced out its loc: ality, amidst the 
depths of the dark grove in which it was 


embedded.” 


The conversation of the elder and 
younger Bradley, as they ride to their 
destination,-- the searching inquiries 
and cogent reasoning of the former,— 
the awakening haughtiness, yet im- 
passioned fervour, of the latter, when 
speaking of his gipsy love,—the con- 
flict between his ardent recollections 
and his ambitious hopes, are expressed 
by the author with perfect truth and 
energy. And when Peter Bradley, to 
complete his triumph over Luke's wa- 
vering will, quotes the prophetic lines, 
** When the stray rook shall perch on the 
topmost bough, 

There shall be screeching and screaming 
I trow ; 

But of right, and of rule, of the ancient 
nest, 

The rook that with rook mates shall hold 
him possest.” 


the “ stray rook” sinks into deep ab- 
straction. The object of the old man 
is to establish a double rivalry between 
the brothers Luke and Ranulph ; or, 
rather, he has a conviction or a deter- 
mination that the heir to the broad 
lands of Rookwood must marry Elea- 
nor Mowbray, who, as we have seen, 
came within the scope of the pro- 
phecy. Our two horsemen go on dis- 
cussing this point to their mutual vexa- 
tion, when Dick Turpin comes up, and 
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is received by Luke with a certain 
half-dignity, which disappears before 
Dick’s blunt allusion to the document 
in his possession regarding the mar- 
riage of Sir Piers. After some good 
devil-may-care riding, they reach the 
gipsy’s camp at Davenham Priory, 
where they “ steal upon the privacy,” 
as the phrase goes, of a gipsy song- 
stress, who is thus described :-— 


“ Upon a platform of rock, which rose 
to the height of the tree s, nearly perpen- 
dicularly from the river’s bed, appeared 
the figure of the Gipsy Maid. Her foot- 
step rested on the extreme edge of the 
abrupt cliff, at whose base the water 
boiled in a deep whirlpool, and the 
bounding chamois could not have been 
more lightly poised. One small hand 
rested upon her guitar, the other pressed 
her brow. Braided air, of the jettiest 


die and sleekest texture, was twined 
around her brow, in endless twisted 
folds. 


* Rowled it was in many a curious fret, 
Much like a rich and curious coronet, 
Upon whose arches twenty Cupids lay, 
And were as tied, or loath to fly away.’ 


And so exuberant was this rarest femi- 
nine ornament, that, after encompassing 
her brow, it was passed behind, and 
hung down in long thick plaits almost to 
her feet. Sparkling as the sunbeams 
which played upon her dark yet radiant 
features were the large, black, oriental 
eyes of the maiden, and shaded with 
lashes long and silken. Hers was a 
Moorish countenance, in which the mag- 
nificence of the eyes eclipses the face, be 
it ever so beautiful (an effect which may 
be observed in many of the paintings of 
Murillo) ; and the lovely contour is scarce 
noticed in the gaze which those large, 
languid, luminous orbs attract. Such 
was Sybil. Her features were exquisite, 
yet you looked only at her eyes — they 
were the loadstars of her countenance. 
Her costume was singular, and partook, 
like herself, of other climes. Like the 
Andalusian dame, her choice of colour 
inclined towards black ; as the material 
of most of her dress was of that sombre 
shade. <A boddice of dark broidered 
velvet restrained her delicate bosom’s 
swell; a rich girdle, from which de- 
pended a silver chain, sustaining a short 
poniard, bound her waist; around her 
slender throat was twined a costly ker- 
chief; and the rest of her dress was cal- 
culated to display her petite y et faultless 
figure to the fullest adv antage.’ 


And now the plot begins to thicken: 
at this haunt of the gipsies Turpin 
finds himself quite at home; yet, being 
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a man of rare industry, he cannot con- 
scientiously lose more time. He is 
taking leave of Luke, when his black 
mare Bess lets him know that a car- 
riage is at hand. Dick dashes off to 
business, and in a trice he has arrested 
the progress of the Mowbrays. The 
ladies are under the protection of a 
priest, Major Mowbray having gone to 
Rookwood. Turpin does his work 
cleverly, but is seized with a fancy to 
seal the affair on the lips of Eleanor, 
and is on the point of forcing the young 
lady’s compliance, when Luke arrives, 
and somewhat roughly rescues her 
from such unwelcome gallantry. Tur- 
pin, enraged, calls Luke by his new 
title ; on hearing which Mrs. Mow- 
bray stares, Eleanor turns pale and 
faints, and the party then proceeds to 
the priory, there to await the arrival of 
Major Mowbray. Here they find 
themselves imprisoned by the gipsy 
queen Barbara, who, as Sybil’s grand- 
mother, is rather anxious to have the 
pleasure of calling her Lady Rook- 
wood. But the prophecy that gives 
the “ stray rook” to his cousin is one 
of her own. She therefore resorts to 
the simple process of forcing an imme- 
diate marriage between Luke, deter- 
mining that the young lady shall be 
poisoned, as a conclusion to the cere- 
mony ; thus fulfilling at one and the 
same time the prophecy, and that des- 
tiny of the house of Rookwood which 
devotes one wife at least to the in- 
fernal gods. This Barbara Lovel is a 
character, and a strong one. She is 
fully in the secret of Luke’s history, of 
his legitimacy, of the murder of his 
mother; but having been sworn, and 
also well paid, by Sir Piers, not to 
mention these matters during his life- 
time, she bas limited herself to the 
bringing-up of Luke, whom she had 
received an infant from the hand of 
Sir Piers. She makes a first-rate gipsy 
of him; but the blood that is in him 
distinguishes him from all the tribe. 
The “ queen” is proud of her charge, 
and devoted to her granddaughter. 
She, like most old ladies, is a match- 
maker. Here she doesn’t seem to have 
much difficulty. All the love part of 
the business the young folks do very 
spontaneously. But * the course of 
true love,” &c. 

The scene in which this horrible old 
gipsy’s villany is perpetrated, and the 
“match in the dark” by which her 
schemes are not only foiled but turned 
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against herself, is most graphically and 
harrowingly given. We are ofa some- 
what jovial turn, and therefore pass 
this part of the story with the simple 
remark, that Sybil is discovered at the 
altar, her hand in Luke’s,—when the 
torches are brought in. Other “ new 
lights” now break on the mysteri- 
ous parts of the story. Peter Brad- 
ley proves to be Alan Rookwood, a 
brother of Sir Reginald: he had long 
been reported dead; but, with a con- 
sistent and laudable vengeance, he had 
stuck to the old hall, and to the family 
vault, containing all he once had loved; 

and he watched the withering of the 
family branches with exultation. He 
is a clever fellow, and a match for 
Barbara. The gipsy beauty kills her- 
self, having extracted an oath from 
Eleanor that she would marry no one 
but Luke Rookwood. Amid all this 
dying and a murder or so, Major Mow- 
bray and Ranulph Rookwood arrive ; 
but Turpin has given a_pistol-shot 
signal of their approach, and Alan and 
Luke escape, carrying off Eleanor. 
There is a scene full of spirit and fun 
between Turpin and a posse of lawyers 
and boors, with a gentleman or two, 
who try to take him, but he is not to 
be had. He escapes ; and—but now 
we begin to breathe again. Leaving 
all those who love the “ luxury of 
woe” to enjoy the delicious sus- 
pense arising from Ranulph Rook- 
wood’s raving and Eleanor’s desperate 
plight, we shall join the pleasant fellows 
assembled at the sign of Sir John Fal- 
staff, at Kilburn Wells. Here Dick 
Turpin had promised to join “ Tom 
King,” the “ gentleman highwayman ;” 
and join him he accordingly does. 
Here is the sketch of Tom King, as 
like Tom Duncombe as if the Corinth- 
ian himself had sate for the picture. 


« At the left of the table was seated, 
or rather lounged, a slender, elegant- 
looking young man, with dark languid 
eyes, sallow complexion, and features 
wearing that peculiarly pensive expres- 
sion often communicated by dissipation ; 
an expression which, we regret to say, 
is sometimes found more pleasing than it 
ought to be in the eyes of the gentle sex. 
Habited in a light summer riding dress, 
fashioned according to the taste of the 
time, but of plain and unpretending mate- 
rial, and rather under than over dressed, 
he had, perhaps, on that very account, 
perfectly the air ofa gentleman. There 
was, altogether, an absence of pretension 
about him, which, combined with great 
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apparent self-possession, contrasted very 
forcibly with the vulgar assurance of his 
showy companions. The figure of the 
youth was slight, even to fragility, giving 
little outward manifestation of the vigour 
of frame he in reality possessed. His 
features would have been altogether effe- 
minate, but for a pair of raven whiskers 
with which his cheeks were shaded. To 
save the reader any speculation us to who 
this spark might be, we will at once ac- 
quaint him with his name and calling. 
He was a no less distinguished personage 
than Tom King, a noted Tobyman of his 
time, who obtained, from his appearance 
and address, the sobriquet of the ‘ Gentle- 
man Highwayman,’” 


King, Turpin, and some others, have 
a jollification, in which we should be 
delighted to join them, but that we 
know that poor Tom’s “ yarn is nearly 
spun out,” and this makes us melan- 
choly. This is beautifully told by the 
author. The two highwaymen are 
Sauntering : 


“‘It was a delicious evening. The 
sun was slowly declining, and glowed 
like a ball of fire amid the thick foliage 
of a neighbouring elm. Whether, like 
the robber Moor, Tom King was touched 
by this glorious sunset, we pretend not 
to determine, but certain it was that a 
shade of inexpressible melancholy passed 
across his handsome countenance as he 
gazed in the direction of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, which, lying to the west of the 
green upon which they walked, stood out 
with its pointed spire and lofty college 
against the ruddy sky. He spoke not— 
but Dick noticed the passing emotion. 

“«* What ails you, Tom?’ said he, 
with much kindness of manner, ‘ are you 
not well, lad ” 

*« « Yes, lam well enough,’ said King ; 
‘I know not what came over me—but 
looking at Harrow, I thought of my 
school days, and what I was then, and 
that bright prospect reminded me of my 
boyish hopes.’ 

*« « Tut—tut,’ said Dick, ‘ this is idle ; 
you are a man now.’ 

*** 1] know I am,’ replied Tom, ‘ but [ 
have been a boy. Had | any faith in pre- 
sentiments, I should say this is the last 
sunset I shall ever see.’ 

*** Here comes our host,’ said Dick, 
smiling. ‘ I’ve no presentiment that this 
is the last bill I shall ever pay. 

“« The bill was brought and settled. 
As Turpin paid it, the man’s conduct 
altogether was singular, and awakened 
Turpin’s suspicions. 

«« « Are our horses ready ?’ asked Dick, 
qady.. 


High-ways and Low-ways ; or, Ainsworth’s 





* Shoot him. 
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*«« « They are, sir,’ said the landlord. 
** « Let us begone,’ whispered Dick to 
King, ‘1 don't like this fellow’s manner, 
I thought I heard a carriage draw up at 
the inn door just now—there may be 
danger. Be fiy,’ added he to Jerry and 
the Magus. ‘ Now, sir,’ said he to the 
landlord, ‘ lead the way. Keep on the 
alert, Tom.’ Dick’s hint was not lost 
upon the two bowlers. They watched 
their comrades ; and listened intently for 
any manifestation of alarm.” 

* . * - 


* Turpin and King, meanwhile, walked 
quickly through the house, preceded by 
the host, who conducted them, not with- 
out some inward fear and trembling, 
towards the door. Arrived there, each 
man rushed swiftly to his horse. Dick 
was in the saddle in an instant, and 
stamping her foot upon the ostler’s leg, 
Black Bess compelled the man, yelling 
with pain, to quit his hold of the ‘bridle. 
Tom King was not equally fortunate. 
Before he could mount his horse, a lond 
shout was raised, which startled the 
animal, and caused him to swerve, so 
that Tom lost his footing in the stirrup 
and fell to the ground. He was instantly 
seized by Paterson, and a struggle com- 
menced, King endeavouring, but in vain, 
to draw a pistol. 

“«« Flip him,* Dick—fire, or I’m taken,’ 
cried King. ‘ Fire, damn you—why 
don’t you fire?’ shouted he in despera- 
tion, still struggling vehemently with 
Paterson, who was a strong man, and 
more than a match for such a light weight 
as King. 

**]T can't,’ cried Dick ; 
you if I fire.’ 

*«« Take your chance,’ 
‘ is this your friendship ? 

“ Thus urged, Turpin fired. The ball 
ripped up the sleeve of Paterson’s coat, 
but did not wound him. 

*** Acain!’ cried King. ‘ Damn your 
blood, Dick, why don’t you hear me? 
Fire again!’ 

“« Pressed as he was by foes on every 
side, himself their mark—for both Coates 
and Tyrconnel had fired upon him, and 
were now mounting their steeds to give 
chase—it was impossible that Turpin 
could take sure aim; add to which, in 
the struggle, Paterson and King were 
each moment changing their relative 
positions. He, however, would no longer 
hesitate, but again, at his friend’s request, 


‘I shall bit 


shouted King ; 


fired. The ball lodged itself in King’s 
breast! He fell at once. At this instant 


a shriek was heard from the chaise: the 
window was thrown open, and her thick 
veil being drawn aside, the features of a 
very pretty female, now impressed with 
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terror and contrition, were suddenly 
exhibited. 

** King fixed his glazing eyes upon her. 
‘Susan!’ sighed he, ‘ is it you that I 
behold ?” 

“« Yes—yes ’tis she, sure enough,’ 
said Paterson. ‘ You see, ma’am, what 
you and such like have brought him to. 
However, you'll lose your reward, for 
he’s going fast enough. 

«« « Reward!’ gasped King, ‘ reward ! 
Did she betray me?’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ said Paterson; ‘ she 
blowed the gaff, if it’s any consolation to 
you to know it.’ 

««* Consolation!’ repeated the dying 
man: ‘* Perfidious—oh—the prophecy 
—my best friend—Turpin—I die by his 
hand.’ And vainly striving to raise him- 
self, he fell backwards and expired. Alas, 
poor Tom !” 


Poor Tom! Macheath is right when 
he exclaims, 


“« Let me go where I will, 
In all kinds of ill, 
I shall find no such furies as these are !” 


Turpin is horror-struck by the unex~ 
pected fall of his friend. And cursing 
both the pistol and the woman by 
whom Tom had met his fate, he sets 
out on his ride thus : 


** Arrived at the brow of the hill, 
whence such a beautiful view of the 
country surrounding the metropolis is 
obtained, Turpin turned for an instant 
to reconnoitre his pursuers. Coates and 
Titus he utterly disregarded ; but Pater- 
son was a more formidable foe, and he 
well knew that he had to deal with a 
man of experience and resolution. It 
was then, for the first time, that the 
thoughts of executing his extraordinary 
ride to York first flashed across him— 
his bosom throbbed high with rapture, 
and he involuntarily exclaimed aloud, as 
he raised himself in the saddle, ‘ By —, 
I will do it!’” 


The stirring, nay, the neck or nothing 
style of this part of the narrative, should 
come before the reader in a full quota- 
tion or not at all. We cannot give it 
entire ; and therefore leave it as a plea- 
sure in store for any ‘judge of horse 
flesh’ who may consult his own enjoy- 
ment by reading Rookwood. 

In the course of this astonishing 
ride Turpin falls in with two im- 
portant persons — Barbara Lovel and 
Luke Rookwood: the former intrusts 
him with a packet for Luke, with 
an injunction that it be not opened 
till Eleanor is in his power. This he 
promises, and rides on; when, emer- 
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ging from a mist, he discovers Sir Luke 
at his side, much to his delight, as 
he took the fog-shrouded horseman 
for the ghost of Tom King. From 
Luke he learns that Eleanor is at 
Rookwood, and agrees to join in an 
attempt to carry her off that very night. 
This attempt is made, after a capital 
scene in the ferryman’s hut, which we 
have not space to describe ; and with 
one more extract we must close our 
sketch of the story: it is a moment of 
apparent triumph for Luke. There is 
something horrible in the deaths of 
Lady Rookwood and of Alan Rook- 
wood, both of whom perish in the 
family vault. But they were sad 
devils in life, and we don’t see what 
else was to have been done with them. 
In this hasty sketch, our object has 
been to give the reader a sort of out- 
line of the story, which we fear we have 
but indifferently done. The filling-up 
is by general admission pronounced to 
be of great power and effect. The 
course of the narrative, like that of 
Dick Turpin’s ride, never for a mo- 
ment flags. The principal characters 
are sustained with a force and energy, 
which shine forth in admirable contrast 
with the gentle beauty of the author's 
descriptions of 
‘* The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley ”— 


or of the depth and delicacy of that 
love which 


‘* Dwells in deep retreats,” 


sanctifying the ‘“ undistinguishable 
throng” of woman’s hopes and fears. 
We are greatly deceived if Rvookwood 
be uot destined to have a run of the 
true Turpin style. 

We cannot conclude our notice of 
this work without pointing out what we 
conceive to be its principal, because 
its most original feature. We know 
of nothing—and if there be any thing 
of the kind extant, we shall be delighted 
to meet with it—we know of nothing 
at all to be compared with the “ High 
Toby” songs of Mr. Ainsworth. We 
should imagine no man of any preten- 
sions to knowledge in such matters would 
mention the elaborate nonsense put into 
the mouth of “* Gentleman George,” and 
all the rest of them, in Paul Clifford. 
There is really no comparison. The 
humorous is not Mr. Bulwer’s forte ; 
and without the keenest relish for 
humour, no man can produce a flash 
song. Stringing together the words 
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used by “ the family” may be done 
easily enough —and, indeed, has been 
done, and that not unfrequently. Mr. 
Bulwer has done this. But Mr. Ains- 
worth has done more. He has breathed 
the spirit of the reckless rogues into the 
language of his songs. To some, as to 
the editor of the Examiner, this matter 
may appear unimportant. But even 
they will not deny, that he who does 
any thing as well as it possibly can be 
done, is deserving of high praise; and 
this praise must, we think, be given to 


High-ways and Low-ways ; or, Ainsworth’s 


** JERRY JUNIPER’S CHANT. 


* In a box * of the Stone Jug' I was born, 
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the author of Rookwood as regards this 
matter of the songs, till one can be 
shewn equal to the following. It is 
perfect in its way. We ourselves heard 
it read by a person, once very learned 
in such matters, and, gravely shaking 
his head, he asked, “ Are you quite 
sure that the writer of this book has 
never been ‘ one ofthe Family?” This 
question we think quite as conclusive 
as the old housekeeper’s criticism on 
the Cotter’s Saturday Night. Now for 
the song : 


Of a hempen widow? the kid forlorn, 


Fake away. 


And my father, as I've heard say, 


Fake away, 


Was a merchant of capers® gay, 
Who cut his last fling with great applause, 


Nix my doll palls, fake away.* 


Who cut his last fling with great applause,® 
To the tune of a ‘ hearty choke with caper sauce,’ 


Fake away. 


The knucks in quod® did my schoolmen play, 


Fake away. 


And put me up to the time of day, 
Until at last there was none so knowing ; 


Nix my doll palls, fuke away. 


Until at last there was none so knowing, 
No such sneaksman? or buzgloak® going, 


Fake away. 


Fogles® and fawnies'® soon went their way, 


Fake away, 


To the spout"! with the sneezers '* in grand array ; 
No dummy hunter "’ had forks" so fly ; 


Nix my doll palls, fake away. 


No dummy hunter had forks so fly, 
No knuckler' so deftly could fake a cly,*6 


Fake away. 


No slour’d hoxter'? my snipes'® could stay, 


Fake away. 


None knap a reader? like me in the Lay. 
Soon then I mounted in swell-street high. 


Nix my doll palls, fake away. 


Soon then I mounted in swell-street high, 
And sported my flashiest toggery,?° 


Fake away. 


Firmly resolved I would make my hay, 


' New gate. 


“© Coll, 
dancing-master. 
thief to his confederates. 
makes an imprisoned felon sing, 


Fake away, 








2A woman whose husband has been hanged. *A 
So Nothing, comrades, on, on, 


* supposed to be eddressed bya 


4 Thus Victor Hugo, in Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamné, 


‘ J’li ferai danser une danse 
Oa il n’y a pas de plancher.’ 


6 Thieves in prison. 
the pawnbroker. 

picking a pocket, 
buttoned up. 


7 Shoplifter. 


2 Snuff-boxes. 
15 Pickpocket. 
18 Scissors. 





8 Pickpocket. 

13 Pickpocket. 
16 Pick a pocket. 

19 Steal a pocket-book. 


® Handkerchiefs. '° Rings. ™ To 

‘The two fore-fingers used in 
'7 No inside coat-pocket, 
20 Best-made clothes, 
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While Mercury’s star shed a single ray, 
And ne’er was there seen such a dashing prig,”" 
Nix my doll palls, fake away. 


And ne'er was there seen such a dashing prig, 
With my strummel faked in the newest twig.” 

Fake away. 
With my fawnied famms,” and my onions gay,” 

Fake away ; 
My thimble of ridge, and my driz kemesa ;* 
All my togs were so niblike*’ and splash, 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 


All my togs were so niblike and splash, 
Readily the queer screens I then could smash ; 8 

Fake away. 
But my nuttiest blowen,” one fine day, 

Fake away, 
To the beaks® did her fancy man betray, 
And thus was I bowled out at last.?! 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 


And thus was J bowled out at last, 
And into the Jug for a lag was cast,*? 

Fake away. 
But I slipped my darbies* one morn in May, 

Fake away, 
And gave to the dubsman* a holyday, 
And here I am palls, merry and free, 
A regular rollocking Romany.* 

Nix my doll palls, fake away.” 


We cannot omit Turpin’s eulogy of Black Bess. The reader will see that 
she deserves it. 


2! Thief. 
on my hands. 


** BLACK BESS. 


Let the lover his mistress’s beauty rehearse, 
And laud her attractions in languishing verse ; 
Be it mine in rude strains, but with truth, to express 


The love that 1 bear to my bonny Black Bess. 


from the West was her dam, from the East was her sire, 
From the one came her swiftness, the other her fire ; 

No peer of the realm better blood can possess, 

Than flows in the veins of my bonny Black Bess. 


Look ! look! how that eyeball glows bright as a brand! 
That neck proudly arches, those nostrils expand ! 

Mark that wide-flowing mane! of which each silky tress 
Might adorn prouder beauties, though none like Black Bess. 


Mark that skin sleek as velvet, and dusky as night, 

With its jet undisfigured by one lock of white ; 

That throat branched with veins, prompt to charge or caress : 
Now is she not beautiful— bonny black Bess? 


Over highway and byway, in rough and smooth weather, 
Some thous: inds of miles have we journeyed together ; 
Our couch the same straw, and our meal the same mess, 
No couple more constant than I and Black Bess. 


By moonlight, in darkness, by night or by day, 
Her headlong career there is nothing can stay ; 


22 With my hair dressed in the first fashion. * With several rings 
% Seals. * Gold watch. *% Laced shirt. 7 Gentlemanlike. 78 f Easily 


then forged notes could I pass. * Favourite mistress. % Police. *! Taken at length. 


32 Cast for transportation. * Fetters. “Turnkey. *® Gipsy. 
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She cares not for distance — she knows not distress — 
Can you shew me a courser to match with Black Bess? 


Once it happened in Cheshire, near Dunham, I popped 
On a horseman alone, whom I speedily stopped ; 

That I lightened his pockets you'll readily guess — 
Quick work makes Dick Turpin when mounted on Bess. 


Now it seems the man knew me; ‘ Dick Turpin,’ said he, 
* You shall swing for this job, as you live, d’ye see ;’ 

I laughed at his threats and his vows of redress — 

I was sure of an alibi then with Black Bess. 


The road was a hollow, a sunken ravine, 

Overshadowed completely by wood like a screen ; 

I clambered the bank, and I needs must confess, 

That one touch of the spur grazed the side of Black Bess. 


Brake, brook, meadow, and plough’d field, Bess fleetly bestrode ; 
As the crow wings her flight we selected our road : 

We arrived at Hough Green in five minutes, or less — 

My neck it was saved by the speed of Black Bess. 


Stepping carelessly forward I lounge on the green, 
Taking excellent care that by all I am seen ; 

Some remarks on time's flight to the squires I address, 
But I say not a word of the flight of Black Bess. 


I mention the hour — it was just about four — 

Play a rubber at bowls — think the danger is o’er ; 
When athwart my next game, like a checkmate at chess, 
Comes the horseman in search of the rider of Bess. 


What matter details ? 


Off with triumph I came ; 


He swears to the hour, and the squires swear the same : 
I had robbed him at four, while at four they profess 
I was quietly bowling — all thanks to Black Bess. 


Then one halloo, boys! one loud cheering halloo, 
To the swiftest of coursers, the gallant, the true ; 
For the sportsman unborn shall the memory bless 
Of the horse of the highwayman, bonny Black Bess.” 


We shall close our quotations from 
this learned language with one coming 
nearer to plain English. It is entitled 


** THE FOUR CAUTIONS. 


«« Pay attention to these cautions four, 
And through life you will need little more. 
Should you dole out your days to three- 
score : 
Beware of a pistol before, 
Before, before, 
Beware of a pistol before. 


And when backwards his ears are inclined, 
And his tail with his ham is combined, 
Caution two you will bear in your mind : 
Beware of a prancer behind, 

Behind, behind, 
Beware of a prancer behind. 


Thirdly, when in the park you may ride, 

On your best bit of blood, sir, astride, 

Chatting gay to your old friend’s young 
bride, 


Beware of a coach at the side, 
At the side, at the side, 
Beware of a coach at the side. 


Lastly, whether in purple or grey, 
Canter, ranter, grave, solemn, or gay, 
Whate’er he may do or may say, 
Beware of a priest every way, 

Every way, every way, 
Beware of a priest every way.” 


We must now have done. That 
there is “ good stuff” in this author 
is evident; and we hope to see him 
soon again. In the meantime we hear 
that the statement with which we set 
out, namely, that the book has created 
“ a sensation,” is further confirmed by 
the announcement of a Ducrow enter- 
tainment, founded on Turpin’s ride. 
We shall “ be there to see!” 
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DEFEAT OF THER WHIGS; OR, TILE PERTHSIRE ELECTION ;— THE 
TURMOIL IN THE CABINET, AND THE END OF GREY. 


We had hoped that the last number of this our ninth volume would have 
communicated to our readers the triumphant result of three Scotch elections — 
that we should have had the pleasure of recording the defeat of Sir John Campbell 
in Edinburgh, and Lord-Advocate Murray in Leith ; as well as the rejection of 
Mr. Robert Graham in Perthshire. But our number must be at press a day or 
two before the results of the Edinburgh or Leith election can be known in London. 
We can only hope that our Magazine may go into the hands of our readers about 
the time that the expected good news arrives. At all events, we have the happi- 
ness of being able to congratulate them on one Tory victory. 

The return of Sir George Murray for Perthshire is indeed a triumph; and yet 
we do not glory in it so much as some of our honoured Tory contemporaries. 
We always thought that keeping such a man as Sir George Murray out of par- 
liament was a disgrace to the Reform-bill. In all matters of politics we do uot 
agree with Sir George. We were very angry with the part which he and his 
friends took in the question of Roman Catholic Emancipation, and we think 
that, at his last election, he has in some things gone further than a fair fol- 
lowing out of the general principles which he advocates would warrauvt. But 
on the whole that person, whether he be Whig or Tory, who would venture to 
assert that Sir George has not, besides his undisputed merits as a military man, 
displayed talents of the highest kind in every department of political service to 
which he has been attached, and proved himself to be in parliament one of the 
most useful debaters that ever sat in that assembly, would not deserve much 
praise for wisdom or candour. The reform mania ejected such a man in favour 
of Lord Ormelie ; and when Lord Ormelie is gathered to his fathers, none but 
an ardent student of the peerage will know any thing of his lordship’s having 
ever existed. We say not this in prejudice of Lord Breadalbane, who is, we 
believe, a respectable and stupid Whig nobleman, of good family and consi- 
derable fortune (if he can set aside his father’s will); but we certainly cannot 
place him in the same line as men like Sir George Murray. Tis lordship must 
have heen ashamed of his own victory—at all events, of those who won it 
for him. 

His succession to the peerage made a vacancy for Perthshire ; and it was 
supposed that as Lord Ormelie had obtained a triumph in that county, another 
Whig might be substituted in his place. The government of Lord Grey were so 
sure of success, that they chose as their candidate Mr. Robert Graham, who went 
down with the utmost alacrity. He or his friends assured Lord Grey that he was 
certain of the seat; and Lord Grey made him a Lord of the Treasury before the 
election, in order that there might be no necessity for another vacating, which 
must have been the case if Mr. Robert Graham had been exalted after his 
auspicious return. The thing was considered to be quite secure ; and Mr. Robert 
Graham, after a little shuffling, which seems to be indispensable in all 
Whig political movements, fairly avowed that he stood forward as a placeman of 
the Grey administration, and that he was not ashamed to confess himself in the 
receipt of the money of the Treasury at the moment that he canvassed the voices 
of the independent electors of Perth. The contest thus immediately became a 
test of what was the power and popularity of the government in Perthshire. 
The ministerial newspapers in London, and of course in the provinces, treated it 
accordingly. It was declared that the defeat of Mr. Robert Graham would be a 
severe blow to the administration; and the trumpet was blown with strenuous 
clangor, to call in all those who were inclined to support the cause of Lord Grey 
in this most serious struggle. 

Of Mr. Robert Graham we say nothing, because we know nothing. Those 
curious inquirers who direct their researches into the history of the obscure, have, 
we understand, discovered that he was once a Tory, and profited by some of the 
jobbery of the times when Toryism and jobbing were, with such persons as he, 
synonymous in Scotland. It may be true, or it may not. His conduct in the 
canvass is said to have been haughty and impertinent ; of that again we know 
nothing ; his conduct on the hustings shewed how thoroughly ignorant he was of 
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the relative position, personal or political, of his antagonist and himself in public 
estimation. We shall not advert to the charges of gross abuse of ministerial 
power and local influence which, we understand, was resorted to in his behalf; 
and we hope that the accusations of designedly sending letters astray cannot 
be made good against the post-office. The details of the election are of little 
moment in our opinion compared with the result. Mr. Robert Graham (or 
Graeme, if the diphthong is dear in his eyes), Lord Grey’s lord of the treasury, 
sent down to Perthshire to succeed on the Whig interest the Whig Lord Ormelie, 
who had in 1832 succeeded against Sir George Murray, by a majority of 574, 
was by that same Sir George Murray, in May 1834, defeated by a majority of 
196; making a difference of 770, between the years 1832 and 1834, in the com- 
modity of Perthshire voters. Is not this reaction? It is not to be wondered at 
that Sir George Murray should have taken his seat in the House of Commons 
amid the loud cheerings of his friends and the sour looks of the gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench. 

We admit that it is now generally discovered among the Whig party, since 
Mr. Robert Greme, or Graham, has been defeated, that he is a very great block- 
head ; and we suppose his seat as lord of the treasury is rather precarious. It 
must be allowed, that as he obtained the seat on the condition, or under the pre- 
tence, of being returned for Perth, Lord Grey may very fairly send him adrift, as 
not having earned his wages. His part of the covenant is not performed, and Lord 
Grey may justly refuse to fulfil the corresponding condition. That may be correct 
enough; but in behalf of Mr. Robert Graham we contend, that he is unjustly used 
by the ministerial champions in their now, for the first time, detecting the intense 
stupidity which they attribute to him. We have already declared that we know 
nothing of his history or biography, but we take for granted, that the defeat in 
Perthshire has not made him one jot duller of understanding than he was when 
Lord Grey selected him to fill) an office understrapping to that bright-minded 
model of wisdom and clearness of thought, Lord Althorp. We shall not permit 
such an injustice to be exercised towards Mr. Robert Graham. The plain fact 
is, that besides his personal insignificance, his defeat is to be attributed to the 
reaction of public feeling in Perthshire against Whiggery, aggravated by the 
general contempt felt throughout the country for the placemen of Lord Grey. 
As Captain Berkeley, Lord Grey’s lord of the admiralty; Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, Lord Grey’s secretary for Ireland ; as Sir John Campbell, Lord Grey’s 
attorney-general ; as Mr. Philip Crampton, Lord Grey’s Irish solicitor-general ~— 
failed in being elected at Gloucester, Westminster, Dudley, Dungarvan, so has 
Mr. Robert Graham, Lord Grey’s lord of the treasury, failed in his attempt on 
the electors of Perthshire. We suppose, that since parliaments have had existence 
was no popular ministry so scurvily entreated. It seems to be quite sufficient to 
be known as a partisan of the reform administration to insure a rejection. 

Sadly and sorely do the statesmen of Downing Street muse over these events. 
They consider themselves to be the most ill-used gentlemen in the world, and 
are by no means so proud of their work as they were a year or two ago when it 
kept them in office. Many a sigh bursts dolorous from ministerial bosoms, when 
the nomination boroughs—the rotten boroughs—the good-for-nothing boroughs 
——cross their imagination. Fain would they have supported the motion of an 
old friend, Liston Bulwer—fain would they have voted for the arrangement that 
gave them seats ex officio—fain have done any thing to avoid the necessity of 
facing popular constituencies—but the measure would have been too strong afier 
all; and besides, it was introduced under the auspices of too ridiculous a person to 
obtain any notice. Again, when Mr. Tennyson brought forward his motion for the 
repeal of the Septennial-bill—a measure to which all the Whigs as a body, and 
individually, were pledged —a measure without which, according to Earl Grey 
himself, reform could not be considered to be complete — the melancholy sen- 
sation that this parliament was, in all human probability, to be the last in 
which so many of them were to figure, was painfully prominent among the 
debaters. It was admitted by every Whig speaker, that in Tory times they had 
done their utmost to reduce the duration of parliaments; but the case was now 
altered. What was sound and excellent doctrine when the Tories ruled on the 
Treasury bench, was heresy of the most fiery kind when that much-coveted seat 
is filled with Whigs. “ I advocated the measure,” said Lord Althorp, with infinit 
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naiveté, ‘at a time when I thought that the chances of reform were small beyond 
all calculation ; when, in fact, I had no idea that the motion which I supported 
woald ever have been carried : but things are otherwise now. Dis aliter visum. 
We occupy the seats which were then held by our antagonists.” Fielding’s 
famous division of statesmen into those who, being out, are for change, and 
those who, being in, are for letting things stay as “they are, was never better 
illustrated than by this admirable confession of Lord Althorp. His lordship’s 
argument is peculiarly ingenious, though not so candid as his avowal of principle. 
He maintained that it would have been useful frequently to recur to popular 
elections in the days of anti-reform, when, according to the doctrine of him and 
his friends, the people had comparatively no power; but now, he added, it is 
in a great measure useless, because, as the people have recovered their power, 
they are able to use it as they like. The argument is just such as might be 
used by a considerate papa to his boy. “ Here, Jack,” would he say, “ here is 

a drum; it is a great shame that you should have been so long deprived of 
your just rights—it is fitting that every little boy should have a drum— it is 
an instrument useful, ornamental, indispensable, constitutional, to all little 
boys —it is like the air, if little boys have it not they die. In course of time, 
my boy Jack, you will give it, or something else equally magnificent, as a 
standing toast from a chair. Admire, then, your benign father, who bestows 
upon you this drum, It is a drum, a whole drum, and nothing but a drum.” 
We can conceive the grateful and glowing countenance of the youth; the eye 
of pleased and thankful recognition of a father’s favours, which he would 
cast upon the parental countenance; the tear glistening under his youthful lids ; 
and the hand hastening to accept the drumsticks, in order to discover what was 
the hidden virtue of the parchment committed to his care. But we can imagine 
also how dire would be the disappointment of the little fellow, if, when he ven- 
tured on the first tap on the drumhead—if, when his infantine fingers for the first 
time make the attempt towards performing the “tow, row, row, of the British 
Grenadiers,” the same kind parent had absolutely insisted that he should not 
make any noise with his new instrument. We doubt excessively if the young 
gentleman would have expressed himself very grateful for the boon, and are 
decidedly of opinion that he would have thought himself particularly ill-treated 
if papa, on finding him inclined to persevere in beating the tattoo, were to lay 
a yard of whalebone over his shoulders, or administer a foot to the part of 
his urchinly person corresponding with that particular department of Sir John 
Doyle which is menaced by the boot- toe of Antony Bacon. Such, however, is 
precisely the conduct of Lord Grey’s party towards the Reformers. They gave 
them reform as the infallible panacea for all abuses, but upon condition that they 
were never to apply it. They got the drum, but are not to beat it; and if they 
cry out that the drum is thereby rendered useless, their cry is answered by a 
kick —at least, by a kick intellectual, which signifies that they are assured of 
their being blockheads too gross to be allowed to enjoy “ the goods the Greys 
provide them :” at least, until their enjoyment of such blessings 1 may not molest 
these Greys aforesaid. 

Septennial parliaments for ever! shouts Lord Althorp. Oh, for rotten 
boroughs! shouts Sir John Cam Hobhouse (cum aliis)! How stupidly absurd it 
was in us to let loose on the House of Commons the plenipotentiaries from 
Marylebone !— it is worse than an act of the Algerines! thunders forth Mr. 
Stanley, in the act of crushing and ruining the unfortunate vestry-spouter from 
the Yorkshire Stingo—Sir Samuel Whalley, K.G., i. e. Knight of the Gallipot. 

But we need not go on: it would be perfectly easy to shew that every object, 
every one without exception, which was contemplated, or said to be contemplated 
by its authors, has been either openly abandoned or secretly cursed ; though not 
so secretly as ‘that the execration should not make its way to the public through 
ene channel or another. Has it given better satisfaction to the people, the 
populace, the rabble? O no! 

~ x * * 

We have cut out a great number of our sentences in which we had, from a 
thousand indications, proved that the party which carried in the Whigs on the 
shoulders of the mob were now more hostile to Lord Grey and his companions 
than ever the fury of faction and all the arts of seditious libel had instigated the 
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mobs of thirteen or fourteen years ago to be against Lord Castlereagh. We have 
cut out this argument of ours, triumphant as it appears to us to be in all its 
details, in order to make room for a chuckle on the approximating blow-up of 
the cabinet. 

What a pity it is that the news, the happy news, comes upon us at a period 
of the month when it is impossible that we can tell what is the manner and 
method in which the Grey administration is to go to destruction! The House 
of Commons has adjourned to the second of June — that is to say, a day or two 
after this Magazine will have been let loose to delight the public; and 
though we may prophesy, we cannot narrate what is to come. Let us, then, 
betake ourselves to the main question which occasions the division. It gives us 
great pleasure to find that the Grey cabinet is destroyed, on a question which 
vitally concerns the being of the Church. 

We are unwilling to rip up old grievances, but, for the sake of historical 
illustration, we cannot help calling to the memory of our readers that it was the 
measure of 1829— the admission of the implacable enemies of England and of 
Christianity into power, that ousted the ministry which passed it. To that bill 
is directly traceable the Reform-bill of the Whigs. The last ministry of George LV. 
fell because it worked out the policy of Whiggism against the Church; the pre- 
sent ministry is doomed to fall, because it is pursuing that policy to a more 
definite issue. The ministers of 1829 were warned, that the success of the mea- 
sure which they were madly urging forward was the prelude to further attacks 
upon the Church: they maintained in their infatuation, that concession to the 
Roman Catholics was security to the establishment ; and that infatuation ruined 
them. Keive 3, as old Homer says, oferignew &racSarinow drovro. Their successors 
are carrying it further, and, aided by the Roman Catholic party, who of course 
are perfectly careless of the oaths imposed on them by what they must consider 
to be insufficient authority, or rather, indeed, by authority which it would be 
blasphemous to obey in any matters concerning religion, they are determined to 
follow out the work by depriving the Church of its character as an establishment, 
insulting its universities, pillaging its revenues, and leaving its ministers to starve. 
For this they are doomed to a heavier fall, a more lasting deprivation of power 
than their predecessors. Let the present squabble among them be patched up 
as it may, we predict, without fear of disappointment, from our knowledge of all 
precedents in the history of England, that their doom is sealed as a party, at 
least for a generation, by their projected measures with respect to the Church. 
We shall never be tired of repeating, in perfect scorn of all adverse assertions, 
that the people of England are emphatically in favour of the Church; and that 
no faction which sets itself in array against that Church can take root among us. 
The power of the Dissenters is next to nothing — the power of the Socinians and 
other infidels absolutely nothing, when once that of the friends and followers of 
the Church is fairly exerted in its behalf. 

By the Monday, then, after this Magazine is published, ministers must be 
prepared to patch up their rickety cabinet as they can. As we write, the 
number of resignations is already four, and two or three more are expected. 
We have no doubt that fifty times the number could be obtained, ready and 
willing to fill up the vacancies at a moment’s notice; and when we remember 
with what sort of persons we have been for some years blessed as ministers, we 
certainly will not contend that a promiscuous selection from the passers-by of 
Charing Cross might not supply us with functionaries as well qualified for office. 
But there is something else to be considered beside the readiness of the Whigs, 
or the assumed tenuity of talent required to take a place under Lord Grey. 
There is something to be considered in the House of Commons and out of the 
House of Commons. In the House of Commons, is the whole weight of the 
ministerial cause to be placed on the shoulders of Lord Althorp, unsupported by 
any man of even pretensions to moderate ability, and opposed by the most prac- 
tised speakers in the house? Why, if his lordship were able to bear the load, 
an event which may not be far distant might summon him to the House of Lords. 
Miserably provided will the new modification of a ministry go forth to the dis- 
cussion of any important question! But it will be objected, that as long as the 
minister can command majorities he need care but little for the figure he cuts in 
the debate. Beaten and derided in the wordy conflict, he may triumphantly turn 
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to his mute majority, and order them to break their silence by uttering those 
monosyllabic sounds which are of more potency than torrents of rhetoric. Proud 


of them, he may look with contempt on those who may succeed in argument but 
fail in numbers ; he may exclaim — 


** Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac dummies contemplor.” 


We admit the force of the point, complimentary as it is to the genius and 
ability of the component parts of the reformed house ; but is the Grey ministry 
so absolutely sure of commanding majorities? This we doubt. Sir Robert 
Peel gave them a vast proportion of their swelling majority on the repeal ques- 
tion: the same gentleman saved them from destruction on the pension-list. If 
the agricultural interest pressed hard, ministers would again be in a minority on 
the malt-tax ; the town members, if they were true to the promises which intruded 
so many paltry persons into the house, could obtain majorities on the assessed 
taxes. The shipping interest on Mr. Lyall’s motion, and the monied interest in 
the matter of the London and Westminster Bank, have defeated the Greys twice 
within the last fortnight: in fact they exist barely by trickery, and shifting be- 
tween adverse parties; yielding here a bit and there a bit; steering one day a 
little to the right to avoid the rocks of the Tories, another day to the left to 
escape the quicksands of the Radicals. This is difficult as well as disgraceful, 
even at present; how much will the difficulty be increased (an increase of dis- 
grace is scarcely possible) when new adversaries, and those from their own crew, 
spring forward to oppose them. 

Stull more serious are the dangers out of the house. The time is wholly 
passed when the seditious appeals to the populace can be renewed : the mob has 
found out the treachery as well as the treason of that cry, and they will not be 
moved any more—at least, for the Whigs. We may therefore lay out of our 
minds all fear of civil confusion on their account. A peaceful and consti- 
tutional appeal to the people at elections is all that can be now attempted, and 
are the Whigs so insane as to think that, except in some degraded borough, 
totally overshadowed by the tyrannical power of one of their own party, they 
have a chance of returning their placemen? The elections to which we have 
already referred forbid the thought. Lord Durham, amiable, respectable, be- 
loved as he is, may take a seat in the cabinet — and we wish the cabinet joy of 
his presence — without dread of losing his seat elsewhere. The case is different, 
widely different, for those who have to make their way into the other house. 
The names of the commoners mentioned as being likely to take offices in place 
of those who have left them, are Lord Duncannon, Mr. Ellice, and Mr. Poulett 
Thomson. Are those gentlemen sure of Nottingham, Coventry, Manchester ? 
We are perfectly certain that they are not. The sending them back to these 
constituencies would be to consign them to parliamentary extinction. Now 
leaving parliament, 

“ They part, like Ajut, Never TO RETURN.” 

What is to be the immediate result of this dislocation of Whiggery is more 
than we can pretend to predict, but that it is to end in the ending of Grey we 
have no doubt whatever. Let us hope that we are to recur to a straightforward 
and intelligible system on his overthrow. Humbug and knavery have reigned 
long enough ; were it only for the sake of variety, let us have what is honourable 
and manly, what is English and Christian, to rule among us once again. 

By the way, what is Sir Robert Peel about? Is he straightforward? Where 
was he on the night of Mr. Ward’s motion?’ He must look to himself, we 
assure him. 
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For many an age 
The poet’s page 
Has sung the first of May ; 
We more commend 
Its latter end, 
Which sees the end of Grey. 


Where’er you look, 
The field, the brook, 

The tree, the flower, is gay ; 
Save where Whigs meet, 
In Downing Street, 

To mourn the end of Grey. 


“ Alas!” they cry, 
With weeping eye, 

“* Alas for post and pay ! 
Sweet hopes of place, 
For all our race, 

End with the end of Grey ! 


“ The bells are rung 
With merry tongue, 
To hail the king's birth-day, 
But oh! that king 
For whom they ring 
Longs for the end of Grey. 


« And hark ! their stroke 
Applauds the oak 

Where Charles in shelter lay ! 
Our Charles, woe’s me ! 
Can find no tree, 

To shade the end of Grey. 


‘¢ The house no more 
With sentient roar 

Will hail Lord Althorp’s bray ; 
The next sad cheer 
We’re doomed to hear 

Will cheer the end of Grey. 


“ There’s Stanley gone, 
And Richmond run, 
And Grahame is ‘ wede away ;’ 
Lansdowne is loose — 
Even Goody Goose 
Cackles the end of Grey. 


“ North, south, west, east, 
By man and beast, 

Is scouted our array ; 
Election lost, 
And canvass crossed, 

Forebode the end of Grey. 


“* The Queen, the court, 
Are making sport, 
Our woe to them is play ; 
Down from the peers 
To the kniglits of shears, 
All laugh at the end of Grey. 


“ The Churchmen all, 

Or great or small, 
From D.D. to B.A., 

In pious joy 

Their throats employ 
To hymn the end of Grey. 


“ The roaring mob 
Who did the job 

That gave us all our sway, 
Now strain their throats, 
In hideous notes, 

To bawl the end of Grey. 


“ The Tory folks 
Are cracking jokes ; 
The Radicals huzza ; 
From clown to lord 
The favourite word 
Is, ‘ Here’s to the end of Grey!’ 


* Oh, while the sun 
Upon us shone 

We well could make the hay ; 
A hundred cousins, 
And kin by dozens, 

Must weep the end of Grey. 


« And each Hannibal, 
Or Plunkett small, 

From Dean to Vicar of Bray, 
Will raise the howl 
From Irish jowl, 

Bekase of the end of Grey.” 


Such sounds of woe, 
In mournful flow, 
Through Brookes’s mansion stray ; 
But we shall quaff, 
With merry laugh, 
“* Success to the end of Grey !” 


Oh! for many an age 
The poet’s page 

Has sung the first of May ; 
We more commend 
Its latter end, 

Which sees the end of Grey. 


Thus endeih “« The End of May and Grey.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


May 28, 1834. 
“ Ir is no longer possible to stand still,” says the Globe of this evening. Stand 
still! No longer stand still! Is it “standing still’ we have been for the last 
five or six years ? 

“ The alternative,” says the same cool and philosophical journal, “ is the 
inclined plane, on the precipice.” So that, according to this high Whig authority, 
there is no course but a downward one left for us: the only choice is between a 
gradual or a sudden descent — between daily-repeated concessions, or uncondi- 
tional submission. 

The downward course, assuredly, and that by “ the inclined plane,” we have 
been long enough pursuing. Just now a sudden halt has been called, and a 
moment's hesitation seizes our conductors. A turn in the road opens a glimpse 
of a prospect by no means inviting, and some of those possessing most judgment 
and discretion among our leaders begin to protest they will go no further. 

We ourselves are among that little party who, though despised and laughed 
to scorn by the “liberal and enlightened minds of the age,” have been raising 
our voices at every step of the way for more than five years past, and recording 
our firm convictions that the whole course of our fashionable legislation was 
running in a direction the most dangerous. We can well remember the taunts 
and gibes that were levelled at us in 1829, because, when the last final seal was 
affixed to the “ Catholic Relief Bill,” the sun did not cease to shine, the rain to 
fall, or the fruits of the earth to come forth at their appointed season. May we 
not now, after the lapse of a reasonable period, glance back upon two classes of 
predictions — our own, and those of the emancipating party—and ask, to which 
of the two the charge of blindness and fatuity most appropriately attaches ? 

It was declared in the most unhesitating manner by the advocates of the 
Catholic Bill, that that measure—-called, indeed, by them “ the healing measure” 
—would terminate at once all the discord, disturbances, heart-burnings, and revolts 
of Ireland. We, on our part, declared our utter disbelief of the probability of 
any such result. How has the fact turned out? Why, in the session of 1833, 
in his place in the House of Peers, Lord Grey, the leader of that party which had 
forced the measure upon the Duke of Wellington’s cabinet, confessed, without 
reserve, “the bitter disappointment of all the hopes which he had formed of the 
beneficial results of that concession.” And within the last few weeks the actual 
author of the bill, Sir Robert Peel, adverted to it in the House of Commons, in 
the following terms : 


“« Tf, indeed, I did make sacrifices, how must those sacrifices be now aggravated, 
when I find every hope of peace disappointed, every promise of grateful acknowledg- 


” 


ment violated by the parties who gave them ! 


But the Coercion-bill of last session is the best possible evidence on this part 
of the subject. That measure, one of the most arbitrary and despotic that ever 
was tolerated among a free people, was necessary. Its necessity we fully admit ; 
but what a response does that frightful necessity give to all the halcyon hopes of 
1829, of the perfect peace and harmony and happiness which were to flow out, 
in perpetual abundance, from “ the healing measure !” 

Another delightful anticipation, and one put forth with the most unhesitating 
confidence by all the advocates of that fatal concession, was, that henceforward 
we should need no military force in Ireland, but should, beyond all question, 
save to the public revenue the cost and maintenance ofan army of 20,000 men. 
This was constantly put forward in the Times and Chronicle as a matter not 
admitting of the least doubt, but being as certain as the return of the seasons. 
We demurred to the prediction. How have the facts turned out? By the 
official accounts, we observe that the military force employed in Ireland in 
1827 was 19,451. And in 1832 it was 19,462. So much for this prediction, 
and its clear, undeniable, and total failure. 

A third prophecy, or rather pledge, related to the Church and its property, 
in that part of the empire. Here the most lavish assurances were poured forth, 
that if only “ emancipation ’’ were conceded, there would be the greatest kindness 
of feeling, and the greatest willingness to recognise the rights of the Established 
Church in Ireland, that could be asked or desired. Daniel O’Connell himself, 
and his friend Dr. Doyle, gave the most positive promises, on behalf of the 

Papists of that country, that if only their civil rights were granted, neither tithes 
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nor any other description of church property should ever suffer the least molestation 
from them. Their word was taken, and scarcely a year had elapsed before these 
very men commenced the “ crusade against tithes.” And yet these same indi- 
viduals are still listened to; and even ministers of state can speak of them as fit 
persons to be treated and negotiated with. 

But not in Ireland only, or by Papists, was this peace and security promised 
to the Irish Church. The Rev. Sidney Smith, the Holland House divine, 
assured his brethren, at a meeting in Yorkshire, that “ emancipation” was the 
only thing that cou!d give peace and permanence to the establishment in Ireland ; 
and that, when once the bill was passed, “ the Church in Ireland would be as 
safe as the Church in Yorkshire.” We denied the reasonableness of these anti- 
cipations. We could not possibly discern how the admission of from fifty to a 
hundred implacable foes of the Church into the bosom of the legislature, could 
in any way tend to give security or peace to that establishment; or, indeed, how 
it could fail to increase and multiply her dangers. 

Again we ask, which have been the truest prophets? Why, five years have 
hardly elapsed—and only the intervention of vast and engrossing subjects of 
interest has postponed it so long —scarcely five years have elapsed before a plain 
and unequivocal assault is made in parliament upon the whole property and 
possessions of the Church. And not merely is such an assault made, but that 
assault is actually favoured by a majority of the ministers of the crown ; and the 
dissentients from this act of wholesale confiscation, being in a minority, are forced 
to retire. So much for the promised safety and integrity of the Trish establishment 
—of that establishment which was to be as safe as the Church in Yorkshire! 

Well, we have advanced so far in our downward course! The “ inclined 
plane” has conducted us along with sufficient rapidity, certainly! But at this 
point, some of those who have really been honest and sincere in their hopes and 
pave have become a little startled at the pace at which they were being 

urried along, and appear somewhat annoyed at the utter failure of all the hopes 
held forth. The present moment, therefore, appears a proper one for a short 
pause, in order to endeavour to pierce as far as we may into the gloomy vista 
which the said “ inclined plane” seems to open before us. 

We said, in 1829, that “ the healing measure” would not conciliate the Irish 
Papists, or restore peace to Ireland. It has done neither the one nor the other. 
We said it was mere folly to suppose that any such concession would enable 
England to withdraw her troops from that country. The troops have ‘not been 
withdrawn. We said that the next sacrifice demanded by the Papists would 
be the Protestant Church of Ireland. In little more than twelve months 
the “ crusade against tithes” was commenced. We said that giving political 
power to Papists could not bring peace, but rather danger, to the Protestant 
Church. She is now endangered as she has never been before; and even those 
who themselves promised her endless peace are now among the foremost in con- 
spiring her destruction. 

So far, then, we have proved true prophets. Not some only, but all of our 
former predictions have come to pass. Have we not some right, then, to offer a 
few general presages as to the yet further events ofour * inclined plane” course, 
— if indeed that downward course is to be still further persevered in? The truth 
of our former predictions is to be attributed to one sole cause,— to wit, that they 
were strictly deduced from never-varying principles. If we adhere to the same 
method of inference now, we shall run little risk of falling into error. 

The one grand principle upon which all our institutions are founded is this, 
—that the state has a clear, distinct, and firmly-fixed belief in religious matters. 
Our constitution does not profess a mere vague respect for Religion in general,— 
meaning thereby Christianity, Judaism, Islamism, or Paganism ; nor is it merely 
and vaguely Christian, including under that term Socinianism, Popery, and all kinds 
of heresies and apostacies,— but it is Protestant and Trinitarian ; and it has, in 
the fullest and most complete manner, described and defined the national religion 
in the formularies and standards of the national church. 

Now the one great point, in which all the enemies of real scriptural Christi- 
anity are agreed, is, if possible, to draw the state from off this ground. Deists, 
Papists, and all kinds of heretics, are here of one mind,—to seduce, wheedle, 
draw, or drive the legislature and the government away from this one safe 
position, and to get the state into the position at present taken by America,—- 
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that of calling herself Christian, but of denying all distinct views of Christianity, 
or any belief that one creed is better than another. This object—to draw the 
state away from the ground of a clear and distinct confession of faith—was at 
once admitted by Mr. Ward in his speech of Tuesday evening. He thus argued : 


‘« It was said that the established religion was the true religion ; but with that 
question the members of that house, as legislators, had nothing to do. Who could be 
the judge of the truth but God, to whom, in this world, there was no appeal? Where 
was to be found its source but in that sacred volume, from which the most opposite 
conclusions had been drawn by virtuous and conscientious divines ?”’ 


Here, in truth, we have the real turning point of the whole matter. Let us 
look, for a few moments, at the truth and the practical bearing of the principle, 
or rather no-principle, here asserted. 

First, at its truth. Is it really so, that no certainty can be arrived at, in this 
world, in religious matters? Is the Bible, the only source of religious truth, so 
obscure, that all kinds of opposite conclusions may with fairness be drawn from 
it? No! all this is nothing but a very common delusion of the father of lies. 
When God gave men a transcript of his mind and will in the inspired word, he 
did not delude them with mere oracular mysteries, like the demons of old, but 
laid down a path so plain, that “ the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err 
therein.” 

There are myriads of men in England, and we would fain hope that there are 
not a few even in the House of Commons, who could tell this poor man that they 
are at no doubt or uncertainty in this matter, but know assuredly that there is 
but one way of salvation, and know also what that way is. 

But, “ as /egislators,” says Mr. Ward, “ this is a matter with which they have 
nothing to do.” Very glibly uttered ; but where is the proof? If, as we would 
fain hope, many members of the British legislature have clear and decided views 
on this matter, whence comes the obligation to leave those views and principles 
behind them when they cross the threshold of the House of Common. In short, 
what is a legislator without principles ; and where are these principles to be brought 
into use and operation but in the daily conflicts of the legislative assembly ? 

But a word or two on the practical bearing of this new neological dogma. 
If it be true, as Mr. Ward tells us, that we know nothing, and can know nothing, 
with any certainty, about religion, then it must surely be the greatest absurdity 
in the world to think of maintaining any thing like a religious establishment — 
and that alike in Ireland, in Scotland, and in England itself. Au establishment! 
to teach that which cannot be taught!—to explain that which cannot be known! 
No! if this fancy of Mr. Ward’s have any truth in it, then down with all 
establishments together. There would be as much rationality in paying three 
millions a-year for instructing the people in the theory of the tides of Jupiter, 
or the geology of Saturn, as in keeping twelve thousand men employed in 
preaching that of which no man knows whether it be truth or falsehood ! 

Upon this question—and, we trust, upon this view of it—issue has been 
joined, and Lord Grey’s cabinet has been broken up. We need not say that our 
cordial thanks and most fervent good wishes accompany those who have main- 
tained what we hold to be the only safe and sound principle; —the only one 
which will save us from that downward course, that “ inclined plane,” upon 
which we have been of late so rapidly proceeding. 

We will add, then, a brief and hasty sketch of the further stages of that 
career in which we stand at the present moment arrested. None can tell, in the 
present interim of brief and fearful suspense, whether we are yet to be hurried 
onwards in this mad pursuit; or stayed, and brought to a pause, and enabled to 
retrace our steps. 

Suppose the former. A party in the cabinet, in numbers, it is supposed, the 
majority, substantially coincide in Mr. Ward’s view of the matter. ‘They know 
not, nor are prepared to assert, that there is any right or wrong in religion, or that 
one creed or set of notions is better than another. They would therefore “ reduce ” 
the Church of Ireland by a rule of three calculation: so many Protestants, so 
many Protestant clergy ; so many Papists, so many Popish clergy ;— taking it to 
be a matter of very little consequence whether this or that increased or declined. 

The next immediate step would be, after thus “ reducing” three-fourths or 
nine-tenths of the property of the Church, to bestow that portion which was thus 
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taken away upon the popish priests. This is known to be a favourite scheme 
with divers members of the cabinet, and O’Connell lately suggested the expe- 
diency of appropriating a certain portion of the church property to the erection 
of “glebe-houses” for the priests. Doubtless a little glebe, in addition to the 
glebe-house, would still further improve the plan! 

The papal religion would thus become, if this delightful scheme could be 
carried into effect, the established religion in the greater part of Ireland. But this 
is far from being the end of the matter: delenda est Carthago is the constant sen- 
timent of popery towards all “heretics.” Not long would the existence of a 
Protestant be tolerated in‘any part of Ireland, excepting, perhaps, the north, and 
the capital. It was but a few weeks since a popish priest confessed that he 
had charged his flock, ifa Scripture reader came into their houses, ‘ to put him 
out with pitchforks—to put him under water —to hunt the dogs after him !” 

So near akin is liberalism to the grossest tyranny! The mild and tolerant 
Protestant Church is openly declared to be “an abomination ;” but Radicals 
and Atheists will readily join with O’Connell and his tail to consign Ireland in 
the mass, and thousands of unoffending Protestants scattered over her various 
counties, to the absolute will and tender mercies of the most persecuting eccle- 
siastical tyranny that ever the prince of darkness invented. 

But this is only one portion of the mischief. The next result bears directly 
upon the English and Scotch establishments. The principle enunciated goes 
directly to the “ revision” of these also;—— using the word in the modern and 
Radical sense, as meaning a complete pulling to pieces. All parishes in Ireland 
in which there are not so many Protestants as Mr. Ward prescribes, are to be 
struck off the list, and the benefices would go to the popish priesthood. By the 
same rule, if in any parish in England or Scotland the seceders could contrive to 
claim a majority, down goes the Establishment as far as that parish is concerned. 
But the work of destruction cannot stop here. As we have already said, if the go- 
vernment openly recognises the principle of knowing no difference, and having no 
preference, in religious matters ; from that moment it can by no possibility resist the 
whole demands of the Dissenters, or refuse at once to dissolve the alliance be- 
tween Church and State. Then, having lowered the nation into a merely “ Chris- 
tian” one, in a vague and unmeaning sense,— the next step must be to descend 
one degree lower, and place all religions on the same footing; not excluding 
even those who despise and contemn them all. National atheism is the end of 
the whole ; so impossible is it, when sound principle is once deserted, to stop 
short of the absolute negation of all principle. So much for the religious part of 
the question. A few words on the less important subject of the political results. 

It can hardly escape any one at all accustomed to observe and reflect, that 
this attack on the Established Church of Ireland is only one of a purposed and 
connected series of assaults on all the several parts of the constitution of the 
country. Again and again have we been told, that “all the ancient institutions 
of the country will have to undergo a searching investigation; and utility will be 
the only test by which they will be tried.” 

It is time, therefore, for every one, and more especially for all statesmen, to 
consider whether they judge this line of inquiry to be a wholesome and desirable 
one. Ifa stand be not made here, it will not be easy to make it at any future 
point. The Irish Church is chosen as the best subject with which to commence 
operations ; but those who lead and support this attack never think of stopping 
here. The bishops, as a part of the House of Peers;— and then the House of 
Peers itself, will have to be tried by the standard of utility ; each in its order. 
If the Church could be brought down, the peerage would not last three years 
after it; and afier the clearing away of the Church and the Lords, what would be 
the position of the Throne and its occupant? 

All this appears like a dream at the present moment. And we were told that 
we dreamed when, five years ago, we foretold what is now passing. When 
Sidney Smith declared that “ emancipation would make the Church of Ireland as 
safe as the church in Yorkshire,” he did not imagine that in five years afier emanci- 
pation a majority of the king’s cabinet ministers would be prepared to demolish 
the Church of Ireland. But every year, every day that we continue to descend 
by this “ inclined plane” opens fresh prospects ; and we shall not run this 
downward road another five years without having changed our monarchy for a 
republic, and our Christianity for Atheism. ; 
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